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It was, I think, in the time of Edward I. that our first formal 
intercourse with Persia commenced, and it continued, partly 
commercial, partly diplomatic, through the time of Elizabeth 
and Charles I., down to the commencement of this century, 
when the relations of England with Persia became closer and 
more intimate. They have since fluctuated, now more cordial, 
now less so; now inspired by an eager interest, and now 
showing a most lamentable apathy; but, nevertheless, 
friendly, often cordial, relations with Persia have been the 
rule ever since the commencement of the present century. 
It is especially with India that the destinies of Persia must 
remain bound up, as closely, or nearly as closely, as those 
of Afghanistan on her one border, and Siam on the other. 

My object is not to give a description more or less 
picturesque of Persia itself, its inhabitants, its institutions, 
or its Government—but to remark on several of those 
questions which have lately attracted public attention, and 
the effects of which have been unduly exaggerated or over- 
estimated. 

It is not my intention at the present moment to 
refer to political matters when there is so much agitation 

* Vide “ Proceedings of the East India Association,” elsewhere in this 
Review.—£d. 
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in all parts of the world. I would rather attempt, so 
far as I may, to relieve the tension which now exists 
with regard to the relations of England, Russia, and 
Persia, and avoid saying a single word which might 
inflame passions which have already been too carelessly 
excited. My object is to stimulate an interest in Persia 
among the financial and mercantile classes in England, 
and to encourage them to take a more active interest 
in the commercial development of the country, an interest 
that has been very largely shown of late years by Russia, 
France, Germany, and Belgium. England, the great com- 
mercial country of the world, is hanging strangely back, and 
this is in a great measure due to a want of co-operation 
amongst its financial and mercantile classes. It is true 
that English commerce covers so large an area, and our 
interests are so numerous in every part of the world, that 
there is a certain plausibility in the argument that we may 
safely neglect one particular country or one special interest. 
But this is not the case, and when hostile tariffs are closing 
door after door to English industry in every quarter, 
Englishmen, and especially English merchants, should 
second and encourage their Government ina consistent and 
determined effort to keep those doors open. Politics and 
political considerations are, of course, inseparable from any 
question in the East, and especially is it so with Persia. 
Since I proposed to write this paper, the Russian loan 
to Persia has caused much perturbation in financial circles, 
and many excited articles have been written, both in this 
country and on the Continent, with the design of persuading 
the public that it constitutes an event of the first magnitude ; 
that it practically places the whole foreign policy and finances 
of Persia for all time in the hands of Russia, and that it is a 
great and permanent blow to English interests in the East. 
Although some feeling of nervousness and suspicion is 
not unnatural when we look abroad and see the persistent 
and malignant way in which we are attacked in the press 
of so many countries, yet it is as well for Englishmen, who 
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have the reputation of being cool and level-headed, to look 
things in the face like men of the world, and not to be 
frightened by shadows, or fancy that an ordinary financial 
incident of no great importance is a national misfortune. 

In order to estimate this question fairly, it is necessary 
to consider the past history of Persian finance. If this 
loan were the blow that it has been represented to English 
interests, then indeed the object of my paper would be 
stultified, for it would be idle to stimulate the interests of 
English financiers in the development of Persia if the 
financial control of the country had already passed out of 
the hands of its Government. But this is in no way the 
case. When His Imperial Majesty the late Shah, whom 
many of you have seen in London, last came to England, 
Persia was in the enviable position of possessing no foreign 
debt whatever; but the Shah, who was an exceedingly 
able man, unfortunately discovered an amusement which is 
as fatal to a Government as gambling at Monte Carlo is to 
an ordinary individual: this was the game of granting con- 
cessions, by which you are able, if lucky, to obtain a great 
deal of money with no exertion. The consequence of this 
discovery was that with both hands he distributed conces- 
sions on all sides, and very soon came into conflict with the 
London money-market. One of his adopted schemes, known 
as the Lottery Concession, was especially unfortunate, and 
its memory is still odious to the Stock Exchange of to-day. 
Another concession, that of the Tobacco Monopoly, the 
Régie, was nearly as unfortunate, because, falling into in- 
experienced and rash hands, it excited such a fierce 
opposition on the part of the Persian people, and especially 
the Persian priestly class, the Mullahs, that the Shah was 
not only compelled to abandon the concession for the 
monopoly of tobacco purchase, sale, and manufacture in 
Persia, but had to pay large compensation to the company 
to which he had granted the concession. This necessity 
for the first time brought Persia into the loan market, and 
the Imperial Bank of Persia, which is the principal British 
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institution in that country, and of which I happen at the 
present moment to be Chairman, issued for His Majesty a 
loan which satisfied his liabilities, and which is now about 
to be paid off, with the proceeds of the new Russian loan, 
to the advantage of all those who originally took the bonds. 
After this there was a lull, and then the Persian Govern- 
ment, again falling into difficulties, applied to the Bank of 
Persia to supply funds. The London financiers were quite 
ready to advance the money on the security of the Customs 
of the Gulf ports collected and administered by the Imperial 
Bank, which made an advance to the Persian Government 
on these terms, holding the Customs collections of Bushire 
and Kirmanshéh. The negotiations for the issue of a larger 
loan of one million and a quarter sterling on the security 
of the Southern Customs collected by Bank officials were 
completed, but were at the last moment broken off by the 
present Prime Minister, who had been in exile at Kum, 
and who was recalled to power. For reasons which it is 
unnecessary to discuss here, the Prime Minister opposed 
the continued administration of the Customs by officials of 
the Imperial Bank, and offered instead control in the event 
of default in payment of the instalments of the loan. 
Although I personally consider that this security was 
amply sufficient for the Gulf customs, the English money 
market would not grant a loan on these terms. Russia 
was not then disposed to assist, and the English Foreign 
Office was unwilling to guarantee a loan. Long negotia- 
tions ensued, and attempts by the Persian Government to 
raise money in France and Belgium. At last the Russians 
have come forward, and practically guaranteed £ 2,400,000, 
thus relieving the stress of the Persian financial position, 
which was exceedingly great. His Majesty the Shah was 
anxious to visit Europe, and to see the French Exhibition. 
His health is not good, and it was necessary for him to visit 
baths in the Caucasus and Europe. He will also visit St. 
Petersburg and London. Large sums are now due to 
civil officials and the army for long unpaid salaries, and 
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for many other purposes, and it is obvious that it was 
essential for the Persian Government to obtain money 
somewhere. As they could obtain it nowhere else, they 
had no option but to take it from Russia, which has 
given it on conditions much the same as the London 
money-market refused. If the loan did not come to 
England, I do not think that anyone is to blame except 
the London financiers themselves. They insisted upon 
control, and they would not give anything unless England 
had the Customs collection in its hands. Russia has taken it 
without-control, and although you may say that the difference 
in the two positions is that the loan is virtually guaranteed 
by the Russian Government, yet no guarantee was virtually 
necessary either by England or Russia, as the revenues on 
which the loan is secured are amply sufficient to meet the 
interest, which would be paid direct to the State creditor, 
the balance alone going to the Persian treasury. The 
paying off of all foreign loans, which is a part of the con- 
tract, is a clause which was equally found in our own loan 
proposals. This was an integral part, and was the prin- 
cipal justification for the loan, which was ostensibly in- 
curred in order to pay off a 6 per cent. loan, by 
one at a lower rate of interest. The only clause to 
which exception can be taken is that which forbids the 
Persian Government to borrow elsewhere without the 
previous consent of the Russian Bank in Teheran until 
their advance has been repaid. I may state that this con- 
dition is apparently an onerous one, but Persia is now 
entering the ranks of civilized nations. As its resources 
and revenues increase, as they will increase, as its wants 
become more numerous, and as the Government discovers 
that, if it is to prolong its existence, it must reform its 
administration, increase the productiveness of the country, 
build public buildings, irrigation works, roads, and railways, 
so undoubtedly will it require to come into the European 
money - market for the capital required. Then it will 
appear that the condition preventing the Persian Govern- 
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ment from applying elsewhere for loans is one which ‘is 
absurd, and which will be inoperative, and cannot be 
enforced. This loan will not last very long. The claims 
now against it are exceedingly large, and Persia will soon 
be again in want of money. If, then, Russia prefers to lend 
her more money, I do not see why anyone should object 
to it. If Russia chooses, when her own vast empire is still 
entirely undeveloped, to waste her money by putting it into 
Persian roads and railways, I do not think that amy objec- 
tion can be taken. But it will really be a question of 
European competition. In England, where there is an 
immense superfluity of wealth, and where we have practi- 
cally financed half the bankrupt States as well as the 
flourishing States of Europe and America, there is every 
reason for English financiers and merchants to assist a 
country which is, in my opinion, developing, which will 
give a fair return for their investments, and which will 
before very long take a more prominent part in the history 
of the world. It is not to be supposed that countries like 
England, Germany, and France will consent to Russia 
obstructing and preventing the industrial development of 
Persia, and neither the Shah nor his Prime Minister could 
desire such a result. 

One question that might be asked——but to this I am not 
prepared to give a complete reply—is : Why did not Her 
Majesty’s Government guarantee the loan which was pro- 
posed to us, and which then would have been willingly 
taken up by the London market? It is at present not 
my intention to criticise or defend Her Majesty’s Foreign 
Office ; I know by my own experience that their interest in 
Persian affairs is great and constant, and | have often, on 
behalf of the Bank of Persia, to express my sense of their 
vigilance on our behalf. I do not think they want any 
apology from me, but I should like to suggest two con- 


siderations which generally govern the decisions of Her 


Majesty’s Government in such matters. The first is this— 
that the English Government is a constitutional one, and 
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that every foreign loan must be the subject of public criti- 
cism, and sanctioned, or at any rate approved, by Parlia- 
ment. The position is altogether different with a country 
like Russia, where the will of the Tzar, or his Ministers, is 
sufficient, and where no public opinion, in the proper sense 
of the word, exists. Foreign loans, as is well known, are 
not popular with the House of Commons, and exceptional 
circumstances are required for the Government to be able 
to justify them. There have, indeed, been cases where such 
loans have been approved. One was a sum advanced to 
Morocco, and the Customs were there assigned as security 
for repayment under a Commissioner, and the money was 
duly paid. There was also a brilliant exception, due to the 
genius and courage of Lord Beaconsfield, when the Suez 
Canal shares were purchased. There was also the case 
which, perhaps, the Government are now beginning some- 
what to regret, of the China Loan, but these are exceptions, 
and the policy of the Government is against guaranteeing 
loans in foreign countries. The basis on which this policy 
rests is undoubtedly sound. England owes its commercial 
supremacy to Free Trade, and although there are politicians 
of standing who may question this, the great majority of 
Englishmen admit the principle of Free Trade to be one 
of the bases of our national prosperity. I may say, money 
is like all other commodities. There are a great many 
people who seem to think that money is a different com- 
modity from sugar or salt, but it is nothing of the sort. 
England is now the great banker and the great clearing- 
house of the world simply because this is the country in 
which there is Free Trade in money. Directly the Govern- 
ment intervenes by loans to foreign countries or by guaran- 
teeing capital invested in foreign countries there is an inter- 
ference with Free Trade in money, and if such a policy were 
habitual England would lose the monetary position which 
her financial independence and impartiality have given her. 
At the same time, I do not conceal my personal opinion 
that Her Majesty’s Government might with advantage have 
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made Persia an exception to their general policy of non- 
interference, and have guaranteed Persia a loan secured on | 


the Customs of the Gulf ports. If this had been done several 
years ago, the position of England in Persia would to-day 
be stronger, and no pecuniary liability worth consideration 
would have attached to the British Government. 

That is all, I think, I need say at present about this 
question of the loan. I do not consider it a triumph for 
Russian diplomacy, which I have always held to be of a 
crude and simple type, but an ordinary financial arrangement, 
the conclusion of which I have been expecting for several 


months ; while the influence of Russia in the North of Persia | 


is so undoubted and unquestioned that I do not believe that 
this loan will affect it in any particular. The gratitude of 
nations for money lent to them is short-lived, especially when 
the loans are granted on terms advantageous to the lender ; 
and the influence of England at Teheran will only be tem- 
porarily diminished by the interested generosity of Russia. 
I do not desire to discuss on this occasion the kind or 
degree of influence which is exercised by England and 
Russia respectively in Persia ; but that of England is great, 
and has certainly increased during the last ten years, rather 
than diminished. All that is needed in Persia is a strong, 
consistent policy, determined beforehand, and followed with 
resolution, when we should find it easy to come to friendly 
arrangements with Russia and the Persian Government. 
But although the position of Russia in the North is 
exceedingly strong from her conterminous frontier and her 
restless activity, I do not think that, beyond keen commer- 
cial rivalry, we have anything to complain of. That rivalry 
we have, and feel, and it is successful, allow me to say, very 
much because Russia fully understands and consistently 


carries out her policy of furthering in every way her trade 
interests, which in England are neglected both by the 
Government and commercial classes. Very little is done 
in England compared with what is done by Russia in the 
northern provinces of Persia. Take as an instance the 
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carriage-road which has just been completed from Enzeli, 
with its seaport Resht, to Kasvin, on the Teheran road, the 
company which has constructed it having the right to con- 
tinue it from Kasvin to Hamadan, and to improve the 
existing road from Kasvin to Teheran. The first and most 
difficult part of this scheme has been completed, to the 
great advantage of traffic and the great convenience of 
travellers. Russia is to be congratulated on such a work, 
which primarily benefits her own trade, but is of advantage 
to all the travelling and trading world. This excellent 
carriage-road, crossing a difficult range of mountains, has 
cost about £340,000, of which half was found by the 
Russian Government. This road is paying a moderate 
dividend, and will pay a good dividend from the tolls which 
are now being levied upon it. There is much for England 
to do before it can show any expenditure like that with 
equal results. The great want of Persia at the present 
time is roads. The Imperial Bank of Persia has a con- 
cession for a road from Teheran to Ahvaz, on the Karun 
River, going through some of the most valuable and 
cultivated parts of Persia. But road-making is not the 
legitimate work of a bank, and it was decided to suspend 
work further than keeping up its bridges and caravanserais, 
and so far as it is in working order it more than pays in 
tolls the expenditure which is made upon it. This road 
should be taken up by an English company as of supreme 
importance to the trade of the Persian Gulf. 

I would now like to add a few words on the subject of 
railways in Persia. I hardly think that the time has come 
when railways can, on a large scale, be constructed with 
advantage. It is possible that some might pay, but the 
present necessity is good carriage-roads to supplement, and 
in some directions supersede, the mule tracks which at pre- 
sent constitute the only lines of communication in the 
greater part of Persia. The railway lines which promise 
well I would put, in order of their commercial importance, 


as. follows : 
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1. Khanikin to Teheran v7@ Hamadan. 

2. Ahvdz to Shuster, Burujird and Hamadan. 

3. Baku, along the Caspian to Resht. 

The first, which would join the Asia Minor Railway at 
Baghdad, would catch a large portion of international trade, 
and would pass through a rich and well-populated country. 
The second would follow a great part of the line of road 
already conceded to the Imperial Bank, and would attract 
the British sea-borne trade to the Karun port of Muha- 
marah, which would at once become of more importance 
than Bushire. The third line, from Baku to Resht, would 
chiefly benefit Russian trade, owing to prohibitive duties, 
but it would probably pay, for the Caspian navigation is 
tedious and difficult from the shallowness of water and the 
prevalence of strong northerly winds. The natural limit of 
Russian railway construction is Northern Persia, for their 
commercial policy, rightly or wrongly, being founded on 
exclusiveness and prohibitive tariffs against other nations, 
they have no commercial reason to construct a line which 
would touch a seaport or any frontier except their own. 
They could not, therefore, be presumed to favour the lines 
from Khanikin to Teheran, or that from Ahvdéz to Hama- 
dgn. In the same way, the idea, which some Continental 
papers are so fond of circulating for interested motives, of a 
Russian railway through Khorasan and Sistan to some port 
on the Persian Gulf may be dismissed as chimerical. I 
am referring to commercial and not to political considera- 
tions, and it is obvious that such a line would be a financial 
failure, while the trade which would benefit by its construc- 
tion would be English and not Russian. 

But it is more than doubtful whether Russia desires any 
railways in Persia. The late Shah, who had an instinctive 
and not unreasonable suspicion of railways and their results, 
agreed to grant a ten years’ prohibitory concession against 
railway construction in favour of Russia, who had no money 
to spend on foreign railways, and did not wish other nations 
to do so. This agreement expires in November of the 
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present year, and it is for the Governments of countries like 
England and Germany, who have no other ambition than 
the peaceful development of their commerce with Persia, to 
decide upon an acquiescence in, or a resistance to, a 
renewal of an agreement which would seem hardly com- 
patible with the equal rights of commercial nations in 
Eastern countries. 

Another railway regarding which I would say a few 
words is that for which the German Government has 
obtained a concession, and which is the continuation of the 
Asia Minor line, and which is now to be continued to 
Baghdad, and possibly to a port called Koweit, on the 
Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf, though this extension 
is still in doubt. I, for my part, do not hesitate to cordially 
welcome the advent of Germany into Asia Minor and the 
East. I can see for England nothing but advantage in the 
co-operation of Germany, which co-operation I believe will 
not be altogether and for ever delayed. It-is a very good 
thing to have a third great Power competing in the East, 
where two, for ever face to face, are apt, most unfortunately, 
to develop a dangerous spirit of rivalry and hostility. With 
regard to Germany, although at the present moment there 
is no doubt an exceedingly bitter feeling against England, 
an irritation so illogical as to be ridiculous, yet the Emperor 
of Germany, who is a warm friend of this country, and who 
is the cleverest man in his dominions, thoroughly under- 
stands that the future of German interests demands a 
sensible understanding with England. I have no doubt that 
before very long his people will accept his view as reason- 
able, and that the entry of Germany into the Asian field 
will be for the future advantage of both countries. 

The only other question regarding railways which 
requires notice, because it has been prominently before 
the public within the last few weeks, is that of connecting 
the Indian railways with those of Russia on the North, or 
Germany in the South. I understand that an able and 
accomplished member of Parliament, Mr. Maclean, has 
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advocated such a connection at a lecture at the Imperial 
Institute, and he asked a question about it in the House of 
Commons the other night. Whatever petty and problem- 
atical advantages might accrue from such a union, I would 
nevertheless say that the proposal is too ridiculous for 
discussion. I will not speak of strategic problems or of 
possible enemies in the East, which are outside the purpose 
of this paper, and, moreover, I believe that India will be 
able to take very good care of herself should she ever be 
attacked ; but I would say that on commercial grounds 
there could be nothing more imbecile than to surrender the 
supremacy— the absolute supremacy—that we have in the 
command of the sea-carrying trade of the world by making 
railways through Afghanistan, Persia, and Baluchistan in 
order to favour our trade rivals. No; so long as we have 
the command of the sea, commercially as well as in a naval 
sense, let us at any rate avoid the imbecility of constructing 
railways to convey the trade of Protectionist rivals into our 
Indian Empire. Besides this, we must consider and 
respect the susceptibilities of His Highness the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, our very good and very loyal ally, who 
most strongly objects, and I think objects on excellent 
grounds, to the introduction of railways into his dominions. 

Regarding the Persian Gulf I do not desire to say more 
than a few words, because in my opinion this question 
must be left in the strong hands of the Government. Our 
position there has been founded on a consistent policy, on 
sacrifices and expenditure through a great number of years. 
We have for long been supreme in the Gulf. We constitute 
its police, and have maintained the Pax Britannica for the 
advantage of all the trading world; we are bound by en- 
gagements and treaties to almost all the chiefs of the Arab 
tribes on the southern coast. We have held from time to 
time many of the more important points on the Persian 
coast; we have treaty rights or occupation over some of 
them still ; and with the remembrance of our conflicts there 
with Dutch and Portuguese and Arabs throughout the 
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whole of this century, I do not think that it is possible 
to assume that any British Government will allow our 
supremacy in the Gulf to be shaken or diminished. 

The climate of the Persian Gulf is itself somewhat of a 
protection against European occupation. It is not a place 
to which we would willingly send any but our worst 
enemies. In Milton’s poem Satan expressed the opinion 
that it was better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven, 
but I doubt if he would care to exchange thrones with the 
Sultan of Muscat, for example. The heat in that town is 
of the most tremendous description, the thermometer rising 
to 189° Fahrenheit, and we have withdrawn from several 
points of vantage on the Persian Gulf, such as Bandar- 
abbas and Kishm, not because we were compelled by force 
majeure, but that even our native soldiers could not endure 
the intolerable climate. So that I do not imagine that 
there will be any very large rush of competitors to take 
our place on this undesirable coast. 

I would express my conviction that although the future 
of Persia cannot be expected to equal its illustrious past, 
because climatic change as well as the devastating effects 
of invasion and tyranny have altered the characteristics of 
the country in a remarkable degree, yet, with a reasonable 
share of honest administration, and by the assistance of 
foreign capital, judiciously applied, Persia will recover much 
of her old prosperity. I have been intimately acquainted 
and connected with Persian affairs for the last ten years, 
and I can see a strong tide of improvement in many 
directions, and industries which were falling into decay 
are steadily improving. We know from reports which 
reach us from every quarter that there is progress. Silk 
cultivation, which was in the Middle Ages of so much 
importance in Persia, and which had fallen into insignifi- 
cance, has in the last few years increased largely. A Greek 
firm was the first to start a factory ; French houses at 
Lyons followed, with Armenians and local firms, and in the 
marshy province of Gilan, on the Caspian, where Resht is 
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situated, the silk production has doubled within the last two 
years. Opium cultivation is continually increasing in extent 
and value, and even the Japanese have agents in Persia to 
buy a particular opium, which is preferred to all others by 
their new subjects in Formosa. The production of wool 
and cotton has also lately doubled, and the value of land 
is reported to have risen 40 to 50 per cent. I possess a 
report from a gentleman whose work deserves acknowledg- 
ment—Mr. Naus, a Belgian, who was engaged by the 
Persian Government to undertake the reorganization of 
the Customs of Persia. To show what can be done by 
honest administration, the suppression of bribery, and the 
unification of rates, which was inaugurated by the Imperial 
Bank when it collected Customs in 1898, he has succeeded 
in a year and a half in doubling the Customs revenue of 
Persia, or certainly next year it will be doubled. This 
week some twelve more Belgian employés have arrived in 
Teheran, and are being distributed to the various collecting 
posts. The English Government has not only made no 
opposition to this gentleman’s employment, but has been 
exceedingly pleased to see the quality of his work; and 
the Bank of Persia has nothing but good to say of the 
assistance which he has rendered to them. 

I have endeavoured to point out to my readers that 
the idea that Russia has obtained any great or prepon- 
derating advantage by this loan is chimerical. A loan 
of the same character was offered and not accepted in 
London. Its present acceptance by Russia, if it were 
directed against anybody at all, was a gentle hint to the 
Germans, whose Constantinople concession of the railway 
to Baghdad, by the personal influence of the German 
Emperor, has caused extreme irritation at St. Petersburg, 
that they were not to be allowed without dispute to give 
themselves airs in Asia Minor. It was not directed 
against England, in my opinion, in any way ; and certainly 
for some years past our relations in Persia with the Russian 
Legation have been, putting commercial rivalry aside, of 
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© 
an entirely friendly character. But England does not 
dread or resent such rivalry. What I want, then, to 
press upon English merchants and financiers is this. 
You lend your money to everybody in the world who 
applies for it. You have financed all the bankrupt States 
of Europe and of South America, with English money. 
Try Persia as a field for investment—not, I say, for wild- 
cat, bogus schemes or concessions, but for sound honest 
enterprises which will benefit the Empire of the Shah, and 
at the same time bring a reasonable and good return to the 
investors. And if you would ask me to name such possible 
schemes, or those certainly or probably successful, I would 
at once mention one or two to you. In the first place, 
there is the irrigation of that vast tract of land, extending 
some 160 miles from the sea, on both banks of the Karun 
River. The opening of that river to navigation to the 
whole world was obtained by England, not for herself 
alone, but for everyone equally, and very little has yet been 
done, except by an enterprising firm, Messrs. Lynch 
and Co., whose name deserves all honour in Persia, and 
who are now endeavouring to improve the road through 
the mountainous Bakhtiari country at their own expense. 
I say this great tract of country can with irrigation be made 
equal to the Delta of the Nile. The late Shah favoured 
this scheme, although he was rather nervous about the im- 
portation of foreign labour to work it; but he was anxious 
that it should be carried out, and he saw the immense 
advantage that it would be for his kingdom. This, how- 
ever, still remains to be done, and it is for English 
engineers to accomplish. The millions that would be re- 
ceived by the Persian Government from a work like this 
would, by a percentage on the returns, bring most ample 
profits to the English investors. The English, who have 
turned Egypt again into the rich province that it was in the 
time of the Romans, who have saved India from famine 
in those districts where it was possible to save her, by 
irrigation works, can surely do this great work for Persia, 
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for such a purpose, and with such important profits 
assured to him, certainly would be forthcoming. In co- 
operation with this work would, of course, be the improve- 
ments of the navigation of that great river, the Karun, 
which, it may be remembered, is the only river in Persia 
whose waters flow into the ocean, every other river in the 
North flowing into the Caspian Sea. The Karun is the 
one ocean river in Persia, and it has been opened to the 
commerce of the world by the exertions of the British 
Government. In connection with and synchronously with 
the irrigation of the Karun district should the construction 
of the carriage-road from Ahvaz to Teheran be undertaken. 
This, indeed, can be commenced at once. The concession 
is granted, while the returns from the Russian road in the 
North, and from the completed portion of this road from 
Teheran to Kum, prove it to be an excellent investment. 

I would also say that when the German railway ap- 
proaches Baghdad, I trust that English capitalists will unite 
with German capitalists to make the extension from 
Baghdad to Khanikin on the Persian frontier, and con- 
tinue the line from Khanikin to Teheran, which I have 
already mentioned as commercially sound, carrying the 
great pilgrim traffic of Central Asia and Persia to the cele- 
brated shrine of Kerbela in Turkish territory. 

Our policy in Persia has been throughout the whole of 
this generation one of peace. We have shown no desire 
to annex any portion of the Persian dominions; we have 
no territorial ambition. Our only desire in Persia is to 
strengthen the hands of His Majesty the Shah, and to work 
in accord with him for the advantage and regeneration of 
his country ; and the Persians know this very well. They 
know this as well as the Ameer of Afghanistan knows it 
with regard to his country, and although their fear of out- 
side pressure may induce them sometimes to be swayed by 
other influences, yet in their hearts they know that the best 
friends of both Persia and Afghanistan are the English 
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people and the English Government. We are now in a 
somewhat anxious position so far as the outside world is 
concerned, and doubtless our difficulties and reverses 
— because we have had no defeats—our reverses in 
South Africa have had a disquieting effect, not only in 
but throughout the East. That time, we hope and 
trust, is past, and I have little doubt, as I have never 
doubted for a moment since war was declared, that the 
result of this campaign will be to leave us far stronger in 
every sense of the word than we were before; and that 
not only in Persia, but in the rest of the world, it will be 
acknowledged that the power that could at so short a notice 
place 200,000 men in the heart of South Africa, with its 
difficult communications and its long sea-voyage, could, if 
occasion required, make a far greater effort, and place a far 
larger number of men in any quarter of the world where its 
vital interests were assailed. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA—PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


AN OBJECT OF AMBITION TO BRITISH YOUTH. 


By Sir JOHN JARDINE, K.C.LE. 


Tue Indian Civil Service has long been the chief instru- | 


ment created by Imperial Parliament for the work of 
governing India, where our Empire extends over 1,750,000 
square miles, with a population which in 1891 came up to 
about 290 millions, without counting Baluchistan and the 
Somali Coast Protectorate in Africa. Included in these 
figures are 750,000 square miles, with nearly 70 million 
people, under native kings and chiefs, great and small, over 
whom the Viceroy’s Government exercises various kinds 
and degrees of control, by means of officers stationed at 
their Courts. Wherever we travel over this vast area we 
encounter the Indian Civil Servant at his work—on the 
Afghan frontier of the Punjab, on the sweltering plains of 
Bengal, in the marshes and forests of Burma, and in our 
older possessions on the Coromandel and Malabar coasts of 
Madras and Bombay. His ordinary duty consists in super- 
vising the fiscal, judicial, and police work of hundreds of 
other officers, for the most part natives, in all the thirteen 
governments, large and small, into which we have divided 
our territories. He wanders about the villages, towns, and 
counties with his tents and camp for months in the year till 
the heavy rains or the fierce heat compel his return to the 
bungalow in the district headquarter city, where he meets 
and consults with his. comrades and superiors for some 
months, till the approach of the cold weather calls them back 
to the wandering life. But as much of the work which in 
this country is done by statesmen falls in India on the more 
experienced and able Civil Servants, we find them at the 
seats of government in exalted and important positions, 
like Cabinet Ministers holding the civil portfolios, or as 
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Judges of the High Courts, or as Ambassadors to the great 
Native States. Bengal, with its 70 millions, the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, with 47 millions, the Punjab, 
with 20 millions of people, are provinces each under the 
direct rule of a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen out of 
the Civil Service. To these I must add the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, while smaller areas, like Assam and 
Baluchistan, are under Governors modestly styled Chief 
Commissioners, or Agents, or Residents, one of these tracts, 
the Central Provinces, having a population equal to that of 
Holland and Belgium combined. Stately appointments like 
these are the prizes of the Service, falling usually to those 
survivors who combine bodily and mental energy. Dis- 
tinguished men like Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Richard 
Temple are now and then made Governors of Madras or 
Bombay, alternating with peers and home politicians. | 
mention these facts not only as showing to ambitious young 
men that there are great rewards for the few at the close of 
their careers, but to indicate also that the Service affords many 
varieties of life for the many. For each of these potentates 
has secretaries and registrars to frame his orders, and these 
younger men emerge from the life of the camp and the 
small station to spend some years, at least, in the wider 
social and political life of centres like Calcutta and Simla, 
Rangoon, Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras, varied with tours 
with the Governor and changes to the delightful air of 
mountain resorts. To others the change comes in getting 
into the Foreign or Political Department when the work 
lies in Native States, amid more feudal institutions, more 
pomp and pageantry, and an older surrounding of law and 
custom. Moreover, there are great varieties of climate 
in an empire extending between the 8th and the 37th 
degrees of north latitude. There are seventy-eight divers 
languages, besides many dialects; the Hindu, Mohammedan, 
and Buddhist religions, all contrasted strongly with one 
another, have in different parts of India several forms and 
schools ; and, if my space permitted, I could argue in many 
Q 2 
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other connections that when one thinks of India he should 
bear in mind that the term of geography is like the word 
Europe or South America: it encloses many countries and 
climates and peoples, and so the circumstances of the 
Indian Civil Servant in one part differ a good deal from those 
of his comrade in another. For example, in the Bombay 
Presidency, Sind, Gujerat, Deccan and Carnatic are regions 
each with its own language ; and it often happens that an 
officer promoted, say, from Poona to Belgaum or Karachi 
has to set to work at once with a new grammar and dic- 
tionary. It happened to me in the course of six months to 
be employed at Simla, Bombay, and Rangoon ; and I well 
remember the surprise and delight I felt when, after 
thirteen years of India, I was sent to Burma, where 
I found myself among very different nations, with many 
strange and picturesque surroundings quite new to me. 
The vastness of the spaces and populations makes it 
rather hard for me to know where to begin and how to 
develop what I would wish to say, especially when I add 
that while the present work of the Indian Civil Service is 
commensurate with the whole Indian Empire, including 
Burma and Aden, the Andamans, and the Persian Gulf, the 
history of this Service begins with our earliest trading to 
the Eastern world, three centuries ago, when, in the year 
1600, the East India Company, the greatest and most 
powerful trading company ever formed, got its first charter 
from the Crown of England some years before the Scottish 
James ascended the English throne, in what Tennyson 
aptly calls “the spacious times of great Elizabeth.” The 
East India Company, which ceased to trade in 1834, 
continued, at the request of Ministers, to be the direct 
means of governing India till 1859. It was always 
essentially English in its character, with its seat in the City 
of London, where a number of merchants met the Lord 
Mayor in the Founders’ Room, and, knowing the great risk 
of capital in foreign trade from the enmity of the Spaniards 
and the Dutch, petitioned for a guarantee of monopoly. 
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The charter made them freemen of what was a mere close 
City company, and assured to them and their sons on 
coming of age, their apprentices, servants and factors, the 
whole trade ‘in all the islands, ports, towns, and places of 
Asia, Africa, and America, beyond the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Straits of Magellan.” Those times were full of 
daring and enterprise ; men’s minds had been excited by 
the discovery of America and the route round the Cape, by 
the Protestant Reformation, the Spanish Armada, and the 
heroic struggle in Holland against Papal tyranny and 
bloodshed. The London merchants had tried to find a 
way to India and China along the shores of Lapland and 
Siberia ; the Company called “the Merchant Adventurers 
for the discovery of lands not before known or frequented 
by the English” sent out Sir Hugh Willoughby for that 
purpose with three ships. At length they determined to 
compete with the Dutch round the Cape; and the imme- 
diate cause of the creation of the East India Company lay 
in the action of the Amsterdam merchants in raising the 
price of pepper from 3s. to 8s. a pound. So they commis- 
sioned captains of military knowledge and warlike temper to 
take out armed ships, laden with cloth and iron, to return 
with pepper and cloves from the ports of Sumatra, Java and 
Borneo. Each ship carried some merchants and factors ; 
and when the captain found some Malay Prince in those 
distant islands who would lend them a house to live in and 
a warehouse to store goods, he left these mercantile servants 
behind him to establish a trade. The residence and ware- 
house were the factory ; when strong walls were built 
round them, they became the fort; and from these beginnings 
arose the Presidency, because one of the merchants was 
made President, or Chairman, with powers of control. 
These merchants and factors in the Malay islands were the 
first Indian Civil Servants. In a short time we find more of 
them in Celebes and Japan; but the constant enmity of the 
Dutch at last induced the English Company to leave the 
Isles of Spice and settle firmly on the mainland of India. 
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This is too long a story to tell. But if anyone has a mind to 
hear adventures told by the men who travelled so far, he 
might do worse than go to the town library and get the 
first volume of “ Purchas his Pilgrims,” where he will find 
the log-books of the Company’s earliest voyages. As time 
went on, the Company got power to make laws and to keep 
an army. Its officers had to treat with Native Princes, and 
were sometimes at their mercy. Conquests came as the 
result of wars; and after the Battle of Plassey, in 1757, had 
been won by Clive, himself originally a Civil Servant, his 
successor in the Government of Bengal plainly recognised 
that we had a duty to the people to supply good govern- 
ment, and that some of his merchants must be told off for 
that purpose. Hecalled these men Supervisors ; they were 
the earliest form of those conspicuous magistrates of dis- 
tricts whom we now call Collectors of Land Revenue or 
Deputy Commissioners. But still the work of government 
was treated as secondary to that of commerce and the 
securing of good dividends, until, as the eighteenth century 
was drawing to a close, Parliament interfered. Ever since 
that time the official element of duty began to supersede 
devotion to money-making. That deep-thinking Scots- 
man, Adam Smith, in his “ Wealth of Nations,” attacked 
the Company’s mercantile system. At length, in 1814, it 
had to lose its monopoly of India and Indian trade; but 
it kept its hold on China and the tea trade till 1834. 

Let me mention that when I joined the Service thirty-five 
years ago at Bombay I| found myself described as writer 
in the civil lists, my comrades of four years’ standing as 
factors, and those above eight as junior and senior mer- 
chants, though we were absolutely forbidden to handle 
trade. These terms survived in matters of precedence 
from the olden times when the factory was managed by the 
president, accountant, warehouse-keeper, and __purser- 
marine, with merchants and factors to buy and sell, writers 


for correspondence, and blue-coat boy apprentices, as was 
the case at Surat in 1674. The old trading factory there 
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still exists, with a Parsee doctor dwelling in it, while with 
the change of things the castle of the Mogul ruler from 
whom our President had an Admital’s commission has 
become the collector’s court-house. I may add that the 
present Service is called the Covenanted Civil Service, 
because the old cautious practice of the London merchants 
of exacting a bond for good behaviour is still continued, 
and we have all to find sureties in £1,000. 

I have said already that the Company was peculiarly 
English. In fact, it was the greatest institution in the 
City of London, even older than the Bank of England, and 
ruling as time went on ever larger dominions in that zone 

‘Where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric gold and pearl.” 

It is probable that until the Union of 1707 few Scotsmen 
got any footing. We find nothing about them in the 
brilliant and vivid account given by Macaulay, in his 
eighteenth chapter, of that rich merchant-prince Sir Josiah 
Child, the ruler of the India House in’ the reigns of 
Charles II., James II., and William and Mary. It is true 
that William Paterson, a Scotsman, founded the Bank of 
England in 1694, the same man who originated the ill-fated 
attempt to establish a second Caledonia with a new Edin- 
burgh City in Darien, on the Isthmus of Panama, a project 
sanctioned by the Scottish Parliament, backed by such men 
as Fletcher of Saltoun and Lord Belhaven, and supported 
by the nobility and clergy of Scotland. The exciting story 
of this failure is well told by Macaulay in Chapter XXIV. 
We all know how jealous and suspicious of each other the 
two nations used to be; and it is matter of history that the 
Articles of Union were burned in Dumfries at the Market 
Cross. But one result of these Articles was that 
England, with all its means of acquiring wealth and dis- 
tinction, was opened to Scotsmen, whom the law no longer 
treated as foreigners. When the Earl of Bute became 
Prime Minister, he took good care to fill the public offices, 
the army and navy, with Scotsmen, which soon became the 
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steady subject of English satires and lampoons. As the 
Jacobin feeling died away, more and more men from Scot- 
land marched along these avenues to wealth and power. 
There were plenty of lairds and merchants with big families 
to provide for ; and, as last century went on, India became 
a favourite field for their ambitions, as is well depicted in 
Mrs. Oliphant’s novel of ‘‘ Kersteen.” Then, as these men 
rose high in the Service, or got into the direction of the East 
India Company, or into Parliament, they were able and will- 
ing to lend a helping hand to others, using their immense 
patronage of Indian appointments on the principle that a 
man may take a neighbour’s part, though he has no cash to 
spare him. Several Scots names soon appear among the 
earlier Governors-General ; and in the Parliamentary 
debates of 1814, about establishing an English Bishop, 
Archdeacons, and episcopal clergy in India, the protesting 
group of Scottish members declared, uncontradicted, that the 
majority of Britons then residing in India were Scotsmen, 
and therefore they urged that the new State Church 
should be Presbyterian, not Anglican. My attention 
being drawn to these matters by a recent order of Lord 
Curzon, superseding one of Lord Elgin’s about Govern- 
ment churches, I was rather surprised to find that the 
present English establishment was planned by a chaplain, a 
Scotsman, originally Presbyterian, and carried out in 
Parliament and the Court of Directors by Mr. Charles 
Grant, of the Bengal Civil Service, an Inverness man, and 
his statesman son, Lord Glenelg.* Now, this long and 
steady influence of Scottish character on Indian affairs 
lasted over a time of many conquests, which implies much 
caution, wariness, patience, and knowledge of the people 
who have to be governed by new methods when the wars are 
over ; and without in the least undervaluing the excellent 
parts played by English, Irish, and Welsh, I would lay stress 
on the many brilliant Scottish names on the roll of history. 
For example, in 1819 a Governor was wanted for Bombay ; 


* See article, October, 1899, p. 233. 
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but, instead of choosing, as is still usual, some homely peer 
or political partisan, Canning advised that, because of the 
extraordinary zeal and ability shown by the Company’s 
officers, both civil and military, the place should go to them; 
and he named three of them, Mountstuart Elphinstone, the 
son of a Lanarkshire peer, Sir John Malcolm, so well 
known in his county of Dumfries, and Colonel Munro, 
whose father was a Glasgow merchant. The point is, all 
three were Scotsmen, and in time all three became 
Governors. The biographer of Elphinstone writes that 
each of them was a type of the civil and military services 
in India, their versatility, and the aptitude of their members 
for peace or war. In the older trading days the national 
qualities were much to the front ; and everyone knows that 
to this day many of the great trading firms in India are 
Scottish, while that valuable order of men, the managers of 
banks, is pre-eminently such. In the transition period, in 
1772, when Warren Hastings was in power in Calcutta, 
the Hon. Robert Lindsay, one of the many children of the 
Earl of Balcarres, may be taken as atype. After learning 
business in his uncle’s (a wine-shipper’s) counting-house at 
Cadiz, he got appointed by the East India Company as a 
writer. He retired in 1789 with an ample fortune, for he 
was allowed to trade and speculate on his own account ; 
and he lived till 1836 near the castle of his fathers. To all 
Scotsmen he remains an interesting person as the brother 
of that lady who wrote “Auld Robin Gray.” To the 
present Civil Servants he seems an object of envy, one of 
those who shook the pagoda tree. He managed to purchase 
an estate at home for £30,000, and then retire after only 
seventeen years of India, with a large income besides. In 
those trading times, however, a good many of the Com- 
pany’s servants lost all they had got through the risks of 
trade ; and though no great fortunes can be acquired now- 
adays, the career is made more comfortable and certain. 
To come to the present day, the terms are that a man must 
remain in service for twenty-five years at least, of which 
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twenty-one must be active service in India, the other four 
may be on furlough. The furlough half-pay ranges from 
4500 to £1,000 a year. He is then entitled to a pension, 
after twenty-five years’ service, of £1,000 a year from the 
revenues of India, but he has partly paid for this himself by 
contributing 4 per cent. on his salary all the time. Besides 
this he has to subscribe to provident funds, managed by 
Government, out of which his widow, his daughters until 
marriage, and his sons until majority, get certain pensions 
in the event of his dying, whether before or after retirement, 
leaving a family behind him. These arrangements began 
early in the century, and many, in Bombay at least, have 
to bless two Scotsmen in the Service of those times, 
Mr. Farish and the father of Sir William Wedderburn, 
while the Duke of Argyll had much to do with the matter of 
settling the pension of £1,000. Again, the officer is not 
obliged to retire after twenty-five years’ service; he may, 
and often does, remain on for ten years longer, especially 
if he holds or hopes for some good appointment out of the 
ordinary. The wearisome climate makes holidays essential, 
so an officer can get one month holiday on full pay after 
working eleven months, two after twenty-two months, and 
three after thirty-three months; and thus he can amuse 
himself, touring into other parts of India, or take a quick 
run home to Britain to see his friends, or, as I sometimes 
did, repair to Italy as a half-way house, and let them come 
thither to see him. Men connected with India think highly 
of these pecuniary advantages, and make constant sacrifices 
to get their sons into this Service; the men who know it 
best think the most of it. The terms I have mentioned are 
good enough to attract first-rate classics from Oxford, and 
high wranglers from my own University of Cambridge ;* 
and considering the ordinary rates of income at home, and 
the usual salaries and emoluments, I would suppose these 
terms will seem attractive to the aspiring youth. The 


* One of them, Mr. Crump, a Senior Wrangler, has just died at Secun- 
derabad, aged twenty-six. 
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great Universities of England, answering to a call made by 
the Marquis of Salisbury, have for many years watched 
these matters, as important to our Imperial prestige, our 
duty to India; and at those seats of learning we find men 
of the stamp of retired Indian Judges, who look after the 
candidates and supply young men thinking of the Indian 
career with useful and exact information. One of these 
superintendents of studies procured from a retired Indian 
Civil Servant some tables of figures, from which I am now 
going to quote, as they are not well known outside of those 
cloisters. The compiler had served in more provinces than 
one, and he has a son of good standing in the Service out 
there. He shows what the different figures are for the 
several provinces ; and then, after making due deductions 
for the fall in the value of silver and rupees, he states the 
net result, the ordinary pay of the covenanted civilians 
actually at work in India, as follows : 


& & 
At 4 years’ service, from 630 to 979 & year. 
” 8 ” ” ” goo ” 1,267 ” 
” 12 ” ” ” 1,349 ” 1,749 ” 
93 20 ” ” » 1,962 5, 2,475 ” 


I must here explain that, for promotion and other 
purposes, the Indian Civil Servants are assorted among 
seven different territorial lists, the cadres of Bombay, 
Bengal, Burma, and so forth, being as distinct as those of 
the Royal Engineers, the Royal Artillery, and the Rifle 
Brigade. So that while in one .province the average 
salary at four years’ service is 4630, and in another is 
4979, the averages of the other cadres at the same stand- 
point range between the two amounts just given, the 
minimum and maximum. Every actuary knows also that 
arithmetical exactness is unknown in forecasting salaries in 
either regiments or services, as such things as invalid- 
ing, seconding, retirement, and death, vary with every 
year or cycle ; and with varying factors the results cannot 
be constant. The statistics used are taken from the Civil 
Lists of April, 1897.. They show the average rates of 
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income at that date in the several provinces at stated 
periods of an officer’s service. But an actuary would not 
be content with examining one year only ; he would com- 
pare the result with those to be got out of the Civil Lists 
of other years, where promotions might be quicker or 
slower in coming. A cautious candidate with a taste for 
mathematics can do that for himself. But the averages 
given above are got without bringing into the reckoning 
the secretariat men or those holding the lofty prize ap- 
pointments in Government or judicature to which I have 
before referred. There are forty-eight of these, with salaries 
of £2,700 and upwards. The averages are made on the 
ordinary offices only, to which an ordinary civilian can, 
and does, attain. 

It is not easy to determine how much of his income such 
an officer can save and invest against a rainy day. A 
bachelor can, of course, if so minded, put by more than 
a married man. The writer of statistics gives his opinion 
that if the officer marries moderately early he may devote 
about half his total income to Indian expenditure and half 
to home expenditure and savings. The man with a family 
has to open his purse-strings pretty wide when he has to 
send them home and stay out in India himself, the really 
trying part of this career, which in emoluments beats most 
other services. In the Home Service, e.g., it takes eight to 
sixteen years to become a first-class clerk on £350 to £4600 
a year, and few can hope for a salary of £1,000 at twenty- 
five years, when the Indian civilian can retire as a free man 
on that pension. At middle age, too, he very often is a 
Collector, a sort of Prefect, ruling from half a million to 
two million people. Still, it appears that the men who 
pass highest at the joint examination prefer the Home 
Civil Service to that of India. 

It is probable that many of the Home Civil Servants 
rejoice in private means, and while there are numbers who 
have reasons for preferring the quiet and comfort of home 
life, there are always sure to be in these islands of ours 
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plenty of robust, bright-minded scholars who thirst for 
adventure and travel, whose eyes seek always what is new 
and strange. This romantic, poetic tinge of feeling 
has soothed many a lonely hour in India, and Great 
Britain would not be what she is if we destroyed that 
hair-brained, sentimental trace of character which Burns 
discerned in his “Vision” of the Scottish Muse. For 
though you may not see the broom ‘“ wi’ its tassels on the 
lea,” and while in the life of tents no Sabbath bells awake 
the Sabbath morn, the civilian in his circuits through the 
counties under his control comes across fine and beautiful 
landscapes, ruined castles and old walled towns, temples 
superb with sculpture, and mosques whose domes and 
minarets rise among the palms. These scenes are the 
setting of that teeming native life, so varied and picturesque, 
in which the young officer is immersed as soon almost as he 
lands on Indian shores. 

Speaking generally, after we had passed in the 
languages, we all had to begin as Assistant Collectors and 
Magistrates, with the charge of one, two or three counties, 
and the duty of going about, settling and collecting the 
revenue, trying criminal cases, looking after municipalities, 
excise, police and other local affairs. The officer travels 
on horseback and dwells in tents. One tent is used as 
a court-house, and in others the officer lives, while smaller 
ones are used by the servants and for cooking. The day’s 
work usually closes about five or six o'clock, leaving time 
for a stroll into the village or the woods, or over the fields. 
Dinner, which has been cooked beneath the trees, soon 
comes on, and it was no great treat to have to eat it all 
alone, night after night, with a book perched under the 
lamp or candlestick, or perhaps the newspaper, which might 
arrive about that time. So the evening wears away; one may 
sit in musing mood at the tent door, or smoke a cigar, pacing 
to and fro on the greensward by the light of the moon, think- 
ing of home and friends, till the hour of rest. Inthe mean- 
time the servants have had their dinner near the camp-fire ; 
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one tent has been struck, the folding chairs, table, bath and 
other furniture are packed up, to be put into the bullock- 
carts which are seen coming from the village. They are 
soon on the march to the next camping-place, twelve or 
twenty miles away. Early next day, when the officer is 
taking his tea and toast, he hears his horse whinnying 
outside, already saddled; he mounts and rides forth as 
the stars disappear, and the calm sleeping landscape 
awakes under the rising sun. He stops somewhere to 
see a well or tank that wants repair, or to view the scene 
of a murder, or to talk with the peasantry. Maybe his 
way lies through a village or two, where he takes the 
opportunity of looking at the rent registers and seeing that 
the farmers have been duly given receipts for money paid, 
a great check on fraud. When he reaches his camp, he finds 
his bath ready and his breakfast on the table, and before the 
meal is finished he hears and sees some signs of the day’s 
work. Perhaps two policemen with guns and bayonets 
have a prisoner with them under a mango-tree in flower 
or fruit, or a committee of some village have come to com- 
plain that their land-tax is too heavy a rack-rent, or it may 
be the rival branches of a family are waiting with their 
lawyers to propose their own nominees for a vacant 
hereditary office. If one of our County Magistrates could sit 
behind the Civil Servant’s chair for one day, he would be 
surprised at the multitude of inquiries made and orders 
passed. He would soon perceive that the great bulk of 
them some way or other affect the landed classes, who in 
many broad tracts of country are the small tenant farmers 
to whom the Government is landlord, lairds and squires 
and great nobles being very exceptional. When I hear 
farmers sighing for judicial rents in England or Scotland, 
or read their complaints in the Blue-books about the want 
of security for tenants’ capital expended on improvements, 
about the unfair competition for the best-managed farms, 
the out-bidding of the old farmer by the reckless people, 
y-clept “scabs” in Scotland, or by the well-to-do men of 
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cities, I often wish I could take the farmer’s opinion on the 
merits of the Bombay Land Settlement system with which 
the Indian Civil Servants have so much to do. In India it 
is easy for the law to be extremely just to the tenant farmer, 
because the Government itself is the great landlord ; and 
although the land-rent or tax is the sheet-anchor of our 
revenue, and the State has a great interest in raising its 
amount, the Indian officials to a man know that five out of 
every six or seven of the population are connected with the 
land, that it is therefore dangerous to excite that class 
against us, and that if we can only keep the great rural 
communities comfortable and on our side, we need not be 
much afraid of any attempts of other classes against the 
British rule. A very long experience and watching of 
both the various rack-renting systems and of those which 
leave a fairly large profit in the cultivator’s hands have con- 
vinced our Indian managers of land revenue that the 
Government gains immensely in its rent-roll by two 
things—carefully preventing the rent being fixed too high, 
and giving the tenant legal security for his own improve- 
ments, with a tenant-right by which the farm descends to 
his heirs and cannot be disturbed unless he ceases to pay 
the rent. Such a law was passed for Bombay in 1865 by 
that eminent ruler, Sir Bartle Frere, after an experience 
of the previous thirty years which had been devoted to 
classifying the soils, ascertaining market prices and farmers’ 
expenses, surveying and mapping the lands, and fixing a 
judicial rent on each field. These great and interesting 
operations are worthy of some consideration in detail, and 
as I knew some of the founders, I would like to quote Sir 
Bartle Frere on the history and causes thereof, and show 
how it was that the small peasant farmers in South and 
West India got so long ago as good or better a tenure 
and protection against confiscation, against notice to quit, 
against competition by the out-bidding of outsiders, as the 
market-gardeners in the Vale of Evesham procured by an 
Act of Parliament in 1895. Sir Bartle Frere takes us back 
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to the years just before the Queen ascended the throne. 
About twenty years before then we had conquered the 
kingdom of Poona; the Native Court with all its expenses 
was a thing of the past; and the war-prices of corn and 
fodder had sunk to those of profound peace. So that 
where a sovereign had been a light rent in the older period, 
fifteen shillings was now far too heavy a demand; many 
farmers were squeezed so hard that the revenue collector 
would take and sell their ploughing cattle, their last support. 
Some zealous native subordinates even inflicted horrible 
tortures in order to get these flagrant rents paid. We found 
that our tenants, rather than stand this, were moving away 
to the neighbouring Native States. We had to deal with 
the demoralization which ensues when the landlord gives 
uncertain remissions instead of going to the root of the 
matter. Rarely more than two-thirds of the culturable land 
were under cultivation; often as much as two-thirds was 
waste. Whole villages were being deserted, left, as the 
Marathas say, without one lamp. This was the result of 
our attempting in a time when all prices had fallen to levy 
the same rents as were paid in the most prosperous day of 
the Maratha Empire. We were killing the goose that laid the 
goldeneggs. These evils were at last brought to the notice 
of the Governor, Sir Robert Grant, who then set his officers 
to make inquiry in thevillages and devise some better system. 
They were told that mere direct increase of revenue was a 
secondary matter, and that they must rather look to the in- 
direct effects of fixity of tenure and moderation of rent. 
They began by surveying the fields and classifying the soils. 
To use the words of Mr. Inverarity, the Revenue Minister 
who introduced the Bill, their experience led them to the 
leading principle of fixing a rent so moderate and so simple 
as to be easily and readily paid by a poor and simple 
population. They fixed the leases for thirty years; they 
announced that when a new lease was given the rent should 
not be raised on the tenants’ improvements, but only on 
such general changes as a rise in prices or new markets. 
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They decreed that the lease should go from father to son, 
and be both hereditary and saleable. What was the result ? 
Between 1838 and 1862 the wastes were cultivated, the 
villagers grew happy and increased and multiplied, a poli- 
tical danger was averted, and with all this the land revenue 
was nearly doubled, while arrears, which are everywhere a 
source of irritation, were seldom heard of, and remissions, 
which gall the honest and honourable tenantry, became 
exceptional instead of being part of the routine. These 
are the reasons which induced Sir Bartle Frere, a Bombay 
Civil Servant, who had watched the whole long process, to 
stereotype by Act of his Parliament the benefits which 
these able rent - settlement officers, military men and 
civilians, had bestowed on one great area after another. 
Since then the land revenue has gone on increasing, 
and the tenant-right in many cases is worth twenty 
years rent. The rural society becomes steadier and more 
law-abiding because of its great property stake; and 
one may say that agriculture, and with it loyalty to the 
Government, is based on a law as excellent in its pecuniary 
effects as it is suited to peasant peoples who are rooted 
in the soil, and whose village politics and customs are deep, 
hereditary concerns. The Hindu religion enjoins each 
man to beget a son, plant a tree, and dig a well. If he has 
a son, the farm is the boy’s inheritance ; if he plants a tree, 
the family get the fruit or timber ; if he digs a well, which 
converts dry land into garden, as permanent and expensive 
an improvement of the soil as is the Galloway custom of 
removing and stacking the useless stones and rocks, the 
whole benefits go to the tenant-right farmer. It so happened 
that in my young days the first of the leases of thirty years 
came to an end, one of the counties under me (Indapur) being 
the site of the first experiment. The prosperity had been so 
great that the settlement officers advised:an increase of 50 per 
cent. on the old rents. But it was a poor district with very 
little rainfall, and after this proposal was sanctioned, the 
want of rain caused a general ruin to the crops, and I was 
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besieged with petitions for remission. There was no time 
to delay, as the crops were withering, and to satisfy myself 
about them I gave up my mornings to riding through the 
parishes with a notebook and pencil, while sending my 
clerks on the same errand to other villages on my right 
and left flanks. As the rupee is made of sixteen annas, 
so we call an average crop a rupee crop, a half-crop an eight- 
anna crop, a quarter-crop a four-anna crop, just as if we 
said a shilling, a sixpenny and a threepenny crop. For 
such rough and rapid estimations my eyes were my only 
instruments. Arrived at camp, or in some temple or barn, 
I would compare notes with my clerks, and hear what the 
villagers had to say in the afternoon. They would tell me 
how deep in debt they were, and they brought the money- 
lenders to show me their accounts. In a week or two I 
made my report, advising the Governor, as a matter of 
grace and policy, not to press too hard. The new rent-roll 
would be more popular if we showed some leniency in this 
first year of dearth. After much thought I said, “Give 
them an out-and-out remission ; four annas of remission will 
please them more than letting half the rent stand in arrear.” 
The Government, which had ample experience, took this 
view, and gave its sanction. I have mentioned the money- 
lenders, for they play a great part in Indian economics. 
In so poor a country the peasants cannot do without them. 
But they exact heavy interest, and sometimes overcharge, 
and at times the villagers rise against them and slay them. 
To secure the peace, and with the policy of keeping the 
farmers contented, several laws have been passed to prevent 
them being sold up, requiring the County Court to examine 
the whole dealings, and to give time to pay by instalments. 
The money-lender’s capital is wanted on the land, but any 
wholesale eviction of the peasants, by execution for debt, 
would cause most bitter feeling and tend towards rebellions. 

It is with subjects like these that the Indian revénue 
officer is occupied all his life; and in dealing with them, 
speaking the language of the country, he learns many things 
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which are part of his stock-in-trade. As years go on, the 
Assistant becomes a Collector, ruling eight, ten, or twelve 
counties. After that he may rise to be a Commissioner 
over five or six Collectors, and then aspire to be a member 
of Government. Some, however, diverge into the judicial 
line, and as Assistant Judges and then Sessions Judges try 
civil cases, and hear appeals from the magistrates’ sentences, 
and hold the assizes. Out of these judicial ranks some of 
the Judges of the High Court are selected. Others wish 
for service in the Native States, and the same man is some- 
times at the Nizam’s Court in the heart of India, while you 
next hear of him at Khatmandu in Nepal, on the Hima- 
layan region, or at Bagdat or Bangalore. Occasionally a 
Civil Servant with a talent that way acts as inspector of 
schools or professor in a college ; and those of a financial 
turn may get appointed to the Indian Exchequer or Post- 
office or Currency Departments. And let me add, many 
of us can say that one man in his turn plays many parts, | 
which is a source of great pleasure to versatile minds ; and 
the interest of life is increased when sudden calls arise to 
deal with local disturbances or desolating famines or epi- 
demic cholera, or such a calamity as the plague. The mere 
mention of these things explains the high salaries which 
are meant to compensate for exile and danger and the 
diseases of the tropics. The vast variety of work and 
circumstance also partly explains how it is that officers 
of broadly-contrasted tempers are equally successful ; why, 
for instance, one taken from the Army often matches the 
Civilian in purely civil duties. In the same way we 
account for the opinion of most men in high commands, 
that the perfervid, industrious, wary, cautious, persevering 
sort of man of the North has been, and always will be, 
wanted for India, equally with the lads whose peculiar 
virtues are those of the great public schools of the South. 
The mere capacity of patient listening is of untold value. 
The natives of India who come to the officials usually 
belong to one of two classes: they either come with a 
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grievance and complaint, or else they are persons accused 
of something or other. What they demand is what the law 
requires, z.¢., that they shall be heard ; and they are right 
in believing that a Judge is supplied with two ears, in order 
that both plaintiff and defendant may be listened to ; while 
his one tongue is reserved for a judgment to bind both, and 
end the strife. The facts are often complex, the incidents 
strange, the language foreign, the law new ; and these con- 
siderations have led British Statesmen to agree that the 
men we send to India should be men of proved intellectual 
abilities. 

This decision supports the view of policy, that as the 
nation becomes more and more educated, as many doors 
should be kept open as possible for honourable careers ; and 
in my opinion it is most desirable that more of our educated 
youths should grow familiar with the attractions of Indian 
service, such as they are. There are reasons to believe 
that the raising of the age of admission to the open compe- 
tition has had wide results, some of which were not fore- 
seen. The examination is held in August, and the 
rule says that every candidate must on the previous New 
Year's Day have attained the age of twenty-one years, 
and not attained the age of twenty-three. The regulations 
are numerous, and they allow candidates to get marks in 
all kinds of knowledge. But while Cambridge does well, 
and Oxford better, the Scottish Universities have not lately 
been as successful as one would wish in finding men for 
the Civil Services. The success of Oxford in securing 
these prizes appears to hinge on the fact of the Civil 
Service curriculum, if I may use the word, fitting in well 
with the ordinary Oxford course, which includes political 
philosophy, ancient history, and kindred subjects. 

The authorities of one University in Scotland, that of 
St. Andrews, have already detected these facts, and 
have started a movement to add these to the teaching in 
the classics. Without personal knowledge, I avoid dogma- 
tizing, and will confine myself to what one learned pro- 
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fessor has lately reported. He says: ‘‘A candidate who 
has been through the Oxford school of Litere humantores 
is in a position to offer more subjects without going beyond 
his University course proper than any other candidate 
whatever. He is able to offer Latin and Greek, and thus 
to compete to the best advantage in the department of 
languages, especially as he generally has a fair knowledge 
of German, and often of French. He-takes logic and 
moral philosophy, and is thus able to compete also in the 
department of philosophy, where he has the great advantage 
over the mere philosophy student that he has been specially 
trained in ancient philosophy, a recognised and important 
part of the examination. In the department of history he 
takes, as a matter of course, Greek and Roman constitu- 
tional history, each of which receives 400 marks, and the 
very important subject of political philosophy has formed a 
large part of his University studies. If he adds to this, as 
he often does, a competent knowledge of economics and 
economic history, it will be seen that he can profess a 
range of subjects which is quite beyond the reach of students 
from Universities where the lines of study are marked out 
on the principle of specialization. It is very hard, for 
instance, for a young Cambridge graduate to compete on 
anything like equal terms with such a man, even although 
his knowledge of the smaller number of subjects he is able 
to offer may be far more thorough and accurate.” 

I leave these matters of precision to the world of teachers, 
inside and outside of the Universities, as one of high 
importance to them, their scholars, and their sons. My 
present aim is rather to increase the public interest in 
India, and in general terms and common language to set 
forth what that career is which lies before clever and suc- 
cessful young scholars. I have not laid stress on the draw- 
backs, but rather dilated upon the high duties, the pecuniary 
comfort, and the variety of scenes in which the Indian 
civilian spends his active days. No man of any ability 
ever complained that this life of exile is a dull one. In 
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India there is always much to absorb the thought and 
delight the senses. Turn for a moment to those splendid 
sentences where Macaulay explains how Burke, .whose eyes 
had never seen the Oriental world, did by force of his 
bright imagination “set things past in present view, 
bring distant prospects home.” India and its inhabi- 
tants were not to him, as to most people here, mere 
names and abstractions, but a real country with real peoples. 
‘The burning sun, the strange vegetation of the palm and 
the cocoa-tree, the rice-field, the tank, the huge trees older 
than the Mogul empire, under which the village crowds 
assemble, the thatched roof of the peasant’s hut, the rich 
tracery of the mosque where the Imaum prays with his face 
to Mecca, the drums and banners and gaudy idols, the 





devotee swinging in the air, the graceful maiden with the 
pitcher on her head descending the steps to the riverside, 
the black faces, the long beards, the yellow streaks of sect, 
the turbans and the flowing robes, the spears and the silver 
maces, the elephants with their canopies of state, the 
gorgeous palanquin of the Prince, and the close litter of 
the noble lady—all these things were to him as the objects 
among which his own life had been passed. All India was 
present to the eye of his mind, from the halls where suitors 
laid gold and perfumes at the feet of sovereigns, to the 
wild moor where the gipsy camp was pitched, from the 
bazar, humming like a beehive with the crowd of buyers 
and sellers, to the jungle where the lonely courier shakes 
his bunch of iron rings to scare away the hyenas.” These 
are the scenes mine eyes have seen, with which for thirty 
years and more I was familiar, and as I was fortunate enough 
to preserve fairly good health, and to keep on most pleasant 
and delightful terms with the native world, I may as well 
confess that I would like to live that life all over again. 
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THE RESTORATION OF A GOLD CURRENCY 
TO INDIA. 


By H. D. Macteop, m.a., BARRISTER AT Law. 


As the reasons which induced the Indian Government 
recently to pass a great and important Act to restore 
its ancient gold currency to India, and to make the 
sovereign the standard unit of the empire, in accordance 
with the unanimous demand of India in 1864, are very 
imperfectly understood and greatly misapprehended, both 
in England and India, I hope, by a simple historical 
narrative, to make the matter clear. 

It is necessary, however, to begin by removing two very 
widely prevalent misconceptions as to the monetary system 
of India. 1. It is a very widely prevalent misconception 
that silver has been exclusively the money of India from 
time immemorial, and that it will be very difficult to 
reconcile the people of India to the change from silver 
to gold. 2. That India is too poor a country to have a 
gold currency. Both these allegations are utterly erroneous. 

Gold was the original currency of India from time im- 
memorial. India produces large quantities of gold, but no 
silver. Nevertheless, from prehistoric times vast quantities 
of silver have been imported into India to purchase gold. 
The ratio of gold to silver was 1 to 13 in Persia, but it was 
1 to 8 in India. 

The Phoenicians were the earliest seafaring traders in 
the world, and their commerce extended from Tartessus, 
or Tarsus, in the west, to Burmah and Siam in the east. 
They brought silver from Tartessus and exchanged it for 
the gold-dust of the lower Indus, which Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, the first authority on the subject, holds to 
be Ophir. 

This gold-dust, however, was not coined in those early 
ages. It was in the form of dust, and it was kept in its 
natural state in small bags containing a fixed weight, and 
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passed as money. It is mentioned in Job, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah. Darius exacted as tribute from the satrapy of 
the Punjab 360 talents of gold-dust, which he coined into 
darics. The other nineteen satrapies of the empire paid 
their tribute in silver. 

The silver imported into India by the Phoenicians was 
confined to northern India. Sir Alexander Cunningham 
conjectures that silver was coined as early as 1000 B.C, 
thus gold and silver equally passed current as money in 
northern India from prehistoric ages. But there was no 
fixed legal ratio between them. Silver, however, having 
been coined for ages before gold, came to be considered as 
the standard, and the bags of gold-dust were taken at their 
market value. 

The trade of the Phoenicians was with northern India, 
and the Mohammedans never conquered southern India. 
Consequently there was no silver coinage in southern India. 
Gold coin continued to be the standard in southern India 
till 1818, when the East India Company for the first time 
forced their silver rupee on them as their standard unit 
against the wishes of the people. These historical facts 
are a conclusive reply to the allegation that silver has been 
the sole money of India from time immemorial, and that it 
is too poor a country to have a gold currency. 

When the East India Company extended their dominion 
over India, they found the multiplicity of gold and silver 
coins in circulation an intolerable nuisance. There were 
139 different kinds of gold mohurs, 61 different kinds of 
gold pagodas or huns, 25 different kinds of fanams, and 59 
kinds of foreign gold coin in circulation ; also 556 different 
kinds of silver rupees, and 155 different kinds of foreign 
silver coins. Altogether there were 994 different kinds of 
gold and silver coins in circulation, differing in weight and 
fineness. These vast numbers of coins were not attempted 
to be tied together by any fixed legal ratio; as, indeed, this 
would have been impossible, as they were issued by a 
multitude of independent princes, who claimed the right 
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of coining in the decadence of the Mogul Empire, and if 
they had been so, the greater number would have dis- 
appeared from circulation. These coins were continually 
varying in their market value, and consequently the 
difficulty of rating them in any system of accounts was 
enormous. In fact, no one knew the value of the coins 
he possessed. All payments had to be made by the inter- 
vention of saraufs, or professional money-changers, which, 
of course, opened the door to abundance of fraud. 

The East India Company were so inconvenienced by 
the multiplicity of coins in circulation that in 1766 they 
endeavoured to establish bimetallism, z.¢, to issue gold and 
silver coins at a fixed legal ratio. But it entirely failed. 
They could not get their gold mohurs into circulation 
because they were rated much below the silver value of 
gold. In their perplexity they applied to Sir James 
Steuart, who was then the leading authority in economics. 
In answer to their request, he drew up a treatise for them, 
entitled ‘‘The Principles of Money Applied to the Present 
State of the Coin of Bengal,” in which he demonstrated 
that it is not possible to maintain gold and silver coins in 
circulation together, when issued in unlimited quantities, 
at a fixed legal ratio different from the market ratio of the 
metals, but that the one which is underrated invariably dis- 
appears from circulation, and the one which is overrated 
alone remains current. This doctrine had been preached 
for more than four hundred years by all the greatest 
economists to the deaf ears of governments. But in 1805 
the masterpiece on the subject, Lord Liverpool’s ‘“ Letter 
to the King on the Coins of the Realm,” was published, 
and immediately attracted the attention of the Court of 
Directors. Early in 1806 they addressed a minute to their 
Governments of Bengal and Madras, detailing the serious 
losses which had been incurred by the Indian presidencies 
from 1770 to 1802, from the circulation of so many gold 
and silver coins of different values in different districts. 
These losses had far exceeded their expectations. They 
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then expressed their entire concurrence in the doctrine 
which had first been suggested by Petty, and enforced by 
Locke, Harris, and Lord Liverpool, that the money or 
coin which was to be the principal measure of property 
ought to be of ove metal only. They said that in India 
this metal should be silver. They said that coins of gold 
and silver cannot circulate as legal tenders of payment at 
fixed relative values as in England and India without great 
loss, occasioned by the fluctuating value of the metals of 
which the coins are formed. A proportion between the 
gold and silver coins is fixed by law, according to the value 
of the metals; and it may be on the justest principles, but 
owing to a change of circumstances, gold may become of 
greater value in relation to silver than at the time the 
proportion was fixed. It therefore becomes profitable to 
exchange silver for gold, so that the coin of that metal is 
withdrawn from circulation ; and if silver should increase in 
its value in relation to gold, the same circumstances would 
tend to reduce the quantity of silver coin in circulation. 
As it is impossible to prevent the fluctuation in the value 
of the metals, so it is equally impracticable to prevent the 
consequences thereof on the coins made from these metals. 
They also said that there is a radical defect in the principle 
itself of giving a fixed value to metals in coin, that are in 
their nature subject to continual change. 

This minute is of the utmost importance, because it is 
the first pronouncement by the Government of a great 
empire against bimetallism, after the bitter experience of 
its disastrous consequences for forty years. This minute 
was buried in the archives of the India Office, but in 1894 
the India Office most courteously permitted me to make it 
public for the first time, and it gives a complete answer to 
the clamour for bimetallism with which we have been 
stunned for so many years. 

The Government took no action on its weighty and im- 
portant minute of 1806 till 1818, when it issued a new 
coinage of gold and silver. They changed the ratio of the 
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coins to bring them into conformity with the market ratio 
of the metals, and for the first time forced the silver rupee 
as legal tender on southern India, where gold alone had 
been the standard for thousands of years. They then 
declared these gold and silver coins to be equally legal 
tender to an unlimited amount. This action of the Govern- 
ment must strike us with amazement. In 1806 they had 
condemned bimetallism in the most scathing and unanswer- 
able terms, and then in 1818 they attempted to establish it 
on a new basis! 

In 1835 the Government at length gave up the attempt 
to maintain bimetallism as absolutely hopeless. They coined 
gold and silver rupees of equal weight and fineness. The 
silver rupees were declared to be the sole legal tender 
throughout India, but the gold rupees and other native 
gold coin were allowed to pass current, and be received at 
the public treasuries at their market value in silver. So 
matters remained till 1852. The great gold discoveries 
which began in 1848 and 1849 seemed likely to cause a 
great fall in the value of gold. Holland, in a.moment of 
undue panic, hastily demonetized gold, which it repented 
of afterwards, retraced its step, and restored its gold 
coinage. 

Lord Dalhousie took the same alarm, and in the last 
week of 1852 he suddenly issued a notification that after 
January 1, 1853, no gold coin of any sort would be received 
at the public treasuries. By this unfortunate action gold 
was totally demonetized throughout India. By this 
astounding coup de finance, utterly without precedent in 
tne history of the world, it was estimated that 4 120,000,000 
of gold coin at once disappeared from circulation, and was 
hoarded away. This was literally a ‘bolt from the blue’ 
on the Indian community. Then for the first time India 
became a solely silver-using country, and not from time 
immemorial, as many ill-informed persons imagine. This 
was a lamentable instance of legislating in a panic. This 
was one of the most important of the series of causes which 
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led to the recent monetary troubles of India, and for forty 
years we repented at leisure. 

The demonetization of gold by Lord Dalhousie was soon 
felt to be a most disastrous error, and a strong feeling grew 


up in favour of restoring a gold currency. Some minor 
movements were made, but in 1864 a powerful and 
unanimous agitation was made throughout all India for 
the restoration of the gold currency. At this time the 
British sovereign had acquired a very large circulation 
throughout the country. 

The Chambers of Commerce of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras and the Bombay Association took the lead, and 
were joined by many high officials and native bankers. 
They detailed the inconveniences of such a cumbrous 
currency as silver. From time immemorial, as I have 
already stated, until within the last few years, India had 
had an extensive gold currency, and the natives were very 
sensible of its superior advantages. The insufficiency of 
the existing currency had already caused severe financial 
embarrassments, and threatened the commerce of India with 
periodical and fatal vicissitudes. The exclusive silver 
standard and currency rendered direct trade with Australia 
and other gold-producing countries impossible, and forced 
a country with abundance of gold to traverse half the globe 
in search for silver before she could pay for her commodities. 
The superiority of gold would secure an immediate and 
intelligent welcome for it in India. The importation of 
gold into India had steadily increased for many years, 
though it was not legal tender. The natives themselves, 
z.€., the native bankers, had devised a remedy for the 
deficiency of the existing silver currency by using gold 
bars stamped by the Bombay Banks as a circulating 
medium. The exclusion of gold from the currency of India 
could not be justified or be considered other than barbarous, 
irrational, and unnatural. The only remedy was to intro- 
duce a well-regulated gold currency into India. 

Several officials, under the instructions of the Govern- 
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ment, held meetings of the bankers, merchants, and notables 
in important cities. They were unanimous in their approval 
of the scheme, and had no doubt of its success. They 
testified that sovereigns in great quantities were circulated 
in their districts, and were bought in large quantities by the 
natives. A large number of collectors in Southern India 
reported that large quantities of sovereigns circulated in 
their districts, and that the natives bitterly complained of 
the losses and inconveniences they suffered from their not 
being received at the public treasuries. The bankers were 
unanimously in favour of the sovereign being declared the 
standard unit, because it was the coin most familiar to them, 
being most abundant, and almost the only one used for 
equalizing the exchanges; and if a gold currency were 
established it would facilitate the introduction of a paper 
currency. This powerful and unanimous movement was 
the emphatic revolt of all India against the silver standard. 
The unanimous demand was, that the sovereign should be 
declared as the standard unit throughout India, because 
immense quantities of it were circulated throughout the 
country, and the natives were perfectly familiar with it. 
The whole of this movement is set forth in a Parliamentary 
paper entitled “East India Gold Currency,” published in 
February, 1865, and no one has a right to form an opinion 
on the subject who has not carefully studied it. 

In consequence of this movement the Indian Government 
addressed a memorial to the Home Government to authorize 
them to declare British and Australian sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns to be legal tender throughout the British 
dominions in India at the fixed rate of 10 rupees to the 


sovereign! Such a proposal was foredoomed to failure 
because it was pure and unadulterated bimetallism, which 
the Indian Government had twice condemned and aban- 
doned. It was a revival of the lowest and most barbarous 


economic ignorance of the fourteenth century. 
Sir Charles Wood, Secretary for India, at once quashed 
this fatuous proposal, and read the Indian Government 
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a long lecture on bimetallism, showing them that it was 
impossible to maintain two metals in circulation together in 
unlimited quantities at a fixed legal ratio. He showed them 
that the coin which was undervalued was sure to disappear; 
and gave a strong instance of the ‘recent case of France, 
where a simple change in the ratio of silver to gold from 
152 to 154, while the legal ratio was 153, had sufficed to 
displace nearly £200,000,000 of silver coin, and replace it 
with an equivalent amount of gold. But he said that gold 
coin might be received as formerly at the public treasuries 
at a rate ¢o be fixed by the Government ; and he authorized 
the public treasuries to receive sovereigns at the fixed rate 
of 10 rupees to the sovereign. In this Sir Charles Wood 
was mistaken. Before 1853 sovereigns were ot received 
at a vate fixed by the Government, but at their market value 
im solver. 

At this time sovereigns were worth ro rupees and several 
annas, and nobody paid sovereigns into the treasuries, where 
they were only to be received at 10 rupees, when their 
market value was several annas more, just as nobody would 
pay sovereigns into his account if his banker only credited 
him with nineteen shillings for them. Sir Charles Wood’s 
plan totally failed. Both the proposals of the Indian and 
Home Governments failed because they were both tainted 
with bimetallism, which has ruined every system of coinage 
it has ever touched. 

It is strange that Sir Charles Wood, with the example 
of the British coinage before him, did not perceive that he 
might have accepted the proposal of the Indian Govern- 
ment if he had exacted the condition that the [udian mints 
should be closed to the free coinage of stlver. India would 
then have possessed a coinage similar to that of England, 
with the sovereign at ro rupees. But the golden opportunity 
passed away, never to return ! 

With this miserable fiasco, showing gross ignorance of 
the rudiments of economics, began that long course of 
blundering which has cost India hundreds of millions of 
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money. Soon after this time began also that continuous 
fall in the value of silver which caused the greatest anxiety 
in the minds of European Governments. The Latin Union 
only came into operation in 1867, and already the clearest- 
minded economists saw that it must inevitably fail, and that 
there was no remedy but to adopt the single gold standard. 
In France, in 1869 and 1870, strong committees recom- 
mended the adoption of the single gold standard. In 
Prussia the Parliament appointed a committee in June, 
1870, to devise a plan for adopting a single gold standard, 
but immediately after that the Franco-Prussian War broke 
out, which of course put then an end to such a project. 

But immediately after the war was concluded Germany 
adopted the single gold standard. France followed suit in 
1874, and one European State after another adopted the 
single gold standard, and closed their mints to the free 
coinage of silver, to save themselves from bankruptcy. 
But the Indian Government took no heed or warning from 
the example of Europe. Down, down, down went the 
rupee ; drift, drift, drift went the Indian Government! 

In 1875 Mr. Hollingbery, Assistant-Secretary to the 
Financial Department, addressed a masterly report to the 
Indian Government, urgently advising them to restore its 
ancient gold currency to India as the only possible means 
of averting ruin from India’s finance. He warned them 
that the restoration of gold would be found to be inevitable 
in the end, and that the longer it was delayed the more 
difficult and costly it would be. When Mr. Hollingbery 
wrote silver was at 574d., and the annual loss to India on 
meeting its home charge was 41,500,000; at the present 
day silver is at 274$d., and the annual loss by exchange is 
48,000,000 ! 

In 1876 the Chamber of Commerce of Bengal addressed 
the Government to close the mints to the free coinage of 
silver. But the Government replied that it would be 
impossible to close the mints to the free coinage of silver 
unless they were opened to the free coinage of gold as 
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unlimited legal tender. They continued to pester the 
Home Government with projects for bimetallism, which it 
constantly refused. 

In 1886 difficulties continued to thicken around the 
Indian Treasury from the increasing fall in the value of 
silver. They then took up new ground with the Home 
Government. They demanded that a determined effort 
should be made to settle the silver question by international 
agreement. They repeatedly pressed this demand, per- 
sistently alleging that the ratio between gold and silver 
might be fixed by international agreement. The Treasury 
persistently denied this. Nevertheless, as is well known, 
several fatuous international conferences were held, which 
all ended in smoke, as they were bound to do. Every 
sound economist knows that it is just as impossible to 
establish a fixed ratio between gold and silver by inter- 
national agreement as for any single State to do so. It 
would be just as rational to appoint an international con- 
ference to square the circle, or to discover perpetual 
motion. Both of these are known physical impossibilities. 
In economics it is equally a known impossibility to fix by 
law a ratio between commodities which are produced in 
unlimited quantities. If it were possible to establish a fixed 
ratio between gold and silver, it would be equally possible 
to fix the value of everything by law, as Oresme pointed out 
in the fourteenth century. It would be just as rational to 
suppose that, because no single State could abolish the law 
of gravitation, an international agreement might do so; or 
to suppose that because no single State could by law compel 
the sun to rise in the west, an international agreement might 
do so; or that an international agreement could compel 
the Ganges to flow back from the Sunderbunds to the 
Himalayas. 

At length in 1893, when the value of silver continued to 
fall, and they saw that the United States would repeal the 
Bland and Sherman Acts, which was done, the Indian 
Government found itself on the verge of bankruptcy, and 
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saw that India would form the dumping-ground of all the 
depreciated silver in the world ; it then closed the mints to 
the free coinage of silver, and declared its intention to 
restore the ancient gold currency. But it ought to have 
been prepared with such a scheme simultaneously with 
closing the mints to the free coinage of silver, as the 
Government declared in 1876. Nevertheless, the pro- 
crastinating Government suffered five years to pass away 
before it took any steps to carry its fixed resolve into effect. 
At length in 1897 a committee was appointed to devise the 
means of restoring a gold-currency to India. 

As I had for years been urging the Government to 
restore its ancient gold currency to India as the only 
possible means of putting an end to its chronic monetary 
troubles, the Indian Currency Committee requested me to 
submit to them a scheme for effecting that purpose. This 
I did in my “Indian Currency,* the evidence I gave 
before the Committee, and a paper I subsequently laid before 
the Committee. 

There were four plans before the Committee: (1) to 
establish bimetallism ; (2) to reopen the mints to the free 
coinage of silver; (3) to maintain the status guo,; (4) to 
restore its gold currency, to declare the sovereign the 
standard unit throughout India and unlimited legal tender, 
and to place the issue of silver entirely under the control of 
the Government. 

In my evidence and the documents I have named I 
showed that the first three of the above proposals were 
entirely inadmissible, and that they would infallibly in a 
very short time bring about the bankruptcy of the Govern- 
ment; I showed that the fourth plan only was the one 
which should be adopted, and carried into effect as speedily 
as could be done. I submitted to the Committee the 
following steps which should be taken to restore its ancient 
gold currency to India: 

1. The gold sovereign should at once be declared 
* Published by Longmans and Co. 
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unlimited legal tender throughout India, as was the 
universal demand in 1864, at the rate of 15 rupees to the 
sovereign. | 

2. In terms of the Coinage Act of 1870, chap. 10, the 
Indian mints should be declared to be branches of the 
Royal Mint in London, as the Australian mints are. 

3. The Indian mints should at once be authorized to coin 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns of exactly the same weight 
and fineness as British sovereigns and half-sovereigns. 

4. Indian sovereigns and half-sovereigns should have 
free circulation, and be unlimited legal tender throughout 
the Empire. 

5. Every person bringing gold to the mints should be 
entitled to have it coined into sovereigns or half-sovereigns, 
as he may prefer, free of any cost or charge, at the mint 
price of £3 17s. 104d. per ounce. 

6. The Government should keep the coinage of silver 
entirely in its own hands, as in England. The Govern- 
ment can then extend or restrict the coinage of silver, as 
it may seem necessary and expedient for the wants of the 
people. 

7. Silver rupees should, for the present, remain 
unlimited legal tender until the Government deems it 
expedient to restrict silver as legal tender. 

8. So long as silver remains unlimited legal tender the 
Council Bills and other obligations of the Government 
should be payable in gold or silver at the legal fixed rating 
at the option of the Government. 

g. So long as silver remains unlimited legal tender, all 
mercantile bills and all other obligations of every sort should 
be payable in gold or silver at the legal fixed rating at the 
option of the obligor. 

10. Incase the Government should deem it expedient to 
restrict the amount of silver as legal tender, all the obliga- 
tions above mentioned of every sort and description, whether 
of the Government or of private parties, should be payable 
in silver only to the amount declared to be legal tender at 
the option of the obligor. 
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11. In all countries where gold and silver are made 
equally legal tender to a certain amount, the option of 
paying in either always rests with the debtor, and not with 
the creditor. 

I then pointed out the sources from which the necessary 
gold could be obtained from internal supplies without 
requiring an ounce from any foreign markets, the details 
of which I need not give here. 

One of the bogeys urged upon the Committee in opposi- 
tion to the adoption of the gold standard was that the 
natives were so given to hoarding, that if gold coins were 
issued, they would immediately be all hoarded away and 
never get into circulation. In answer to this I pointed out 
to the Committee that, granting the propensity of the natives 
for hoarding which had always existed, there was before 
Lord Dalhousie’s unfortunate notification in 1852 demoni- 
tizing gold an immense gold currency in India, estimated 
to amount to £120,000,000, and there was no reason why 
there should not be the same in future. It is a known fact 
that the French peasantry had the very same passion for 
hoarding as the natives. No one can have the remotest 
notion of the vast quantities of silver hoarded away by the 
French peasantry, and yet there are circulating in France 
about £200,000,000 of silver coin. The French peasants 
hoard away their coin in their own custody because they 
have not sufficient confidence in their banks. This is the 
very same reason which makes the natives hoard away 
their savings in their own custody; they have no confi- 
dence in the native bankers. But a certain amount of coin 
is necessary for the daily business of life, and that quantity 
will always be in circulation. The fear, then, that all the 
gold coin would at once disappear was purely imaginary. 

This view has proved to becorrect. We read in to-day’s 
(March 6) Financial News: “ An inspired Indian organ 
tells us that sovereigns are now passing freely from hand 
to hand in the bazaar, just as rupees do. They are not being 
hoarded, as far as Calcutta is concerned.” We have the 
S 2 
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express testimony of the witnesses in 1864 that sovereigns 
then circulated in immense quantities throughout the whole 
of India, and it is easy to see that after a certain time they 
will do so again. 

A considerable amount of adverse evidence was given 
before the Committee to show that the restoration of its 
ancient gold currency was unadvisable and impracticable, 
but I am happy to say that the Committee rejected it all, 
and substantially adopted the scheme I had submitted to 
them in its entirety. 

On September 15, 1899, the Indian Government passed 
an Act declaring that gold coins, whether coined at Her 
Majesty’s Royal Mint in England, or at any mint established 
in pursuance of a proclamation of Her Majesty, as a branch 
of Her Majesty’s Royal Mint, shall be a legal tender in 
payment or on account at the rate of fifteen rupees for one 
sovereign. Thus at length this great Act, realizing the 
unanimovs demand of the people of India in 1864, was 
passed as the foundation of the complete reform of her 
monetary system, which will put an end to the monetary 
troubles which have so long afflicted her, and which could 
have been done by no other means. 

I will now give an estimate of the losses sustained by 
India since the great fiasco of 1864, and the melancholy 
course of blundering by the Indian and home Governments 
since then. In 1864, if the demand of the people of India 
had been properly met, the sovereign might have been 
declared the standard unit at the rate of 10 rupees, provided 
that the mints had been closed to the free coinage of silver. 
Very soon after that silver began to fall, and the home 
charges of the Indian Government began to increase. In 
1875 Mr. Hollingbery said the rupee was at 57$d., and 
that there was an annual loss by exchange of £1,500,000 
in meeting the home charges. 

Mr. Hollingbery showed that if the sovereign were 
adopted as the standard unit, instead of a loss there would 
be a gain by exchange, as the exchanges were always in 
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favour of India. At the present time the rupee is at 1s. 4d., - 
and the home charges are about £19,000,000. With such 
charges to meet, it is acknowledged that every fall of 1d. in 
the rupee necessitates taxation to the amount of £1,000,000 
on the people of India to meet the home charges. Conse- 
quently the fall of the rupee from 2s. to 1s. 4d. necessitates 
taxation to the amount of £8,000,000 for the sole purpose 
of meeting the home charges in London. Without going 
too minutely into the calculation, which it is impossible for 
any private person to do, it may be safely said that the 
losses by exchange of the Indian Government since 1864 
have far exceeded £ 100,000,000. 

Then two-fifths of the revenues of India are paid in 
rupees under contracts for terms of years. Hence the 
Government has lost } of 2 of its revenue, or more than 
13 per cent. The Government alone can estimate the 
losses it has sustained on this head since 1864, but they 
must be enormous. To make up for these losses the 
Government has had to lay tax after tax upon the people, 
so that it is now recognised that India is taxed to the very 
limit of its endurance. 

An Indian official, who holds the position of Legislative 
Councillor and Legal Remembrancer—z.e., Attorney-General 
—to one of the Governments, informed me that by the fall 
of the rupee from 2s. to 1s. 4d. he has lost upwards of £900 
of his income, and that if the rupee had been fixed at rs. 3d., 
as many people demanded, he would have lost upwards of 
4100 more. And all Indian officials, from the Viceroy 
downwards, have suffered a proportionate loss of income. 
Indian officials and other residents who wish to send 
remittances home to their families even at the present rate 
lose more than 33 per cent. by exchange. But since 1893 
the exchange has been down to 1s. o}d. On one occasion, 
to my certain knowledge, an amount of rupees paid to 
purchase a draft which at 2s. for the rupee would have 
realized £100 in England only produced a little over £50. 
It was a recognised fact that for many years, in conse- 
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quence of the fluctuations in exchange, not only was capital 
deterred from being invested in India, but was withdrawn 
in large amounts, because the profits of trade might all be 
lost by the fluctuations of exchange. What the indirect 
losses to India might have been | cannot even conjecture, 
but they must have been immense, probably not less than 
the direct losses. 

The whole of this unhappy India business is an everlast- 
ing stigma on British economic and financial statesmanship 
of the nineteenth century. It is a striking example of 
Chancellor Oxenstiern’s address to the son of Gustavus 
Adolphus : “ Come, my son, and see with what little wisdom 
the world is governed.” A want of knowledge of the 
simple rudiments of economics caused the loss of hundreds 
of millions to the Indian Government, and incalculable 
misery to private persons. Now, however, that India has 
at length established her system of coinage on the best 
European model, to be completed by the reorganization of 
her system of banking and paper currency, we may hope 
that she may start on a new career of wealth and 
prosperity. 
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A CHIEF COURT FOR LOWER BURMA. 


By Sir JoHN JARDINE, K.C.LE., 


Late Judicial Commissioner of Burma. 


‘THe Government of India have decided, with the full 
concurrence of the Local Government and the approval of 
the Secretary of State, that in view of the growing im- 
portance of Rangoon as a centre of commerce, of the 
geographical separation of Burma from peninsular India, 
of the recent erection of the province into a Lieutenant- 
Governorship, and of the constitution of a provincial legis- 
lature, the time has come to provide Lower Burma with a 
Chief Court which shall be empowered to give final orders 
and to speak with the authority of an ultimate tribunal.” 
These words of announcement, affecting some five millions 
of the Queen’s subjects, were uttered on January 1o last in 
the Viceroy’s Council by the official member then moving 
to bring in a Bill which in its enacted form will soon replace 
Act XI. of 1889, the law which at present makes, on the 
avowal of the Indian Government itself, very scanty arrange- 
ments for courts of justice in a wealthy and rising province. 
The honourable member told his audience that even as long 
ago as 1880 this judicial system was found to be wanting ; 
while the experience of our great Indian ports, Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, with which alone Rangoon may 
fitly be compared, had naturally suggested a remedy in 
the erection of a High Court years ago. A Bill for that 
purpose was at last introduced in 1887, but only to be 
abandoned on the ground that the plan was too costly for 
the exchequer and too advanced for the times. The 
patching-up policy which pervades the law of 1889 appears 
to have kept the province at bay for a whole decade ; and 
the present proposal of a Chief Court, modelled on the 
tribunal which sits at the inland town of Lahore, is doubt- 
less a compromise, a fairly big sop offered to the European 
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merchants of Rangoon, Moulmain, Akyab, and Bassein, 
who have always wished, as a protection to their vast 
ocean-going trade, for a court founded on the traditions of 
England rather than on those of the Punjaub. While 
Allahabad has long ago been supplied with a High Court, 
Burma gets none, neither is any reason vouchsafed for this 
unequal treatment nor time afforded for remonstrance. 
After twenty years of delay, the Bill is introduced in hot 
haste, so that it may become law in the present session. 
Like Macbeth in the play, the mover seems to feel that “ if 
it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well it were done 
quickly.” There is much in favour of this policy, as he 
justly brands the existing system of superior courts as 
“temporary, defective, complex, unsatisfactory, com- 
plicated,” using Latin words to avoid over-statement. The 
plainer Anglo-Saxon of the Commination Service would 
better suit the feeling at Rangoon and other marts of trade. 

The main point of the Bill is that it erects one single 
supreme court instead of several, and thus enables the 
whole judicial work of Lower Burma to be done in the 
province itself. The Chief Court is to have four or more 
judges, of whom two at least shall ordinarily be barristers. 
They will hold office during pleasure, not during good 
behaviour as in England. Saving the Privy Council, all 
appeals and revisions end with them, and the whole system 
of sending the most important matters to the High Court 
of Calcutta, involving the expense of a second set of 
solicitors and barristers, will come to an end. While I am 
writing, the duties of a High Court are shared among the 
Calcutta tribunal and three superior courts at Rangoon, 
who are at times aided by judges from two lower courts. 
The Recorder of Rangoon, a barrister-judge, is a High 
Court for European British subjects; but his sentences of 
death must go to be confirmed or reversed at Calcutta. So 
do appeals from him as an Admiralty Court, from other 
civil decrees under Rs. 10,000, and from various other 
orders. The Judicial Commissioner, a civil service judge, 
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is the High Court for the whole country outside of 


t Rangoon. But when either judge sits as a Court of 
f Session, the prisoner appeals to the same judge, sitting with 
2 the other one, in what is called the Special Court, a tribunal 7 
; which for some purposes is a High Court, and which some- q 
S times comes to a deadlock when the one judge sticks to his 

first views and his colleague differs. In other matters they 
t } may send their opposite opinions to Calcutta, where the 





judges have to decide between them, even if there is no 
f argument of counsel. To avoid this, another procedure, 
: | started in 1889, lets the ruler of the province order the 
e ff Additional Recorder, if there happens to be one, or if not, 
S the Judge of Moulmain, to sit as a third, so that an 
inferior judge decides between the two High Courts. 





e The new law will abolish all these impediments to justice. 
d The Chief Court will still be only a court of session for 
» criminals in the town of Rangoon. But as in Calcutta or 
e Bombay, finality is to be given to the judge’s sentence. 
e The unwholesome necessity of one high judge pitting his 
e opinion against the other will disappear. The Recorder, 
e the Judicial Commissioner, the Additional Recorder, the 
" Special Court, and the Judge of the Town of Moulmain 
d & will vanish from the scene, along with the Calcutta jurisdic- 
ll F tions over Lower Burma. The Governor-General in 
n [ Council takes power to appoint one of the Bench as Chief 
rt j Judge. Probably the commercial world of Burma would 
of | like to restrict his choice to the barrister-judges ; but on 


m \ principle the best man should be chosen, and some weight 
ie + given to long experience of the duties. 


n, § This Bill contains a chapter dealing with the lower 
. 2 hierarchy of courts in the revenue areas of the interior. 
+h 6~—Ss«COf: these there will be four—the Divisional, District, Sub- 


of | divisional, and Township Courts, under the Commissioner, 





30 | Deputy Commissioner, Assistant, and Myo-ok respectively, 
er very much as at present. It would seem that the Com- 
er missioner will still be Sessions Judge and his deputies 


District Magistrates with Assistant Judges’ powers. It 
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is intended to give Additional Judges to the Courts of the 
Commissioners, to relieve these high officials of civil appeals 
and get rid of intermediate appeals to the hard-worked 
Deputies, a policy which has been successful elsewhere. 
The question under what circumstances appeals should lie 
has been referred to the Secretary of State. In most 
respects the Mofussil will remain under practically the 
same system of rule as was devised in Arakan after the 
first war and in Pegu after the second, and which still 
continues. The Bill contains many useful powers to reduce 
delays and expenses in its working, and of course provisions 
for pending cases. Outside the seaports the litigation is 
simple, and the rural and commercial communities are 
strongly contrasted. 

It remains to show briefly the slow advances which 
Burma has made in judicial institutions within living 
memory. In 1862 Arakan was under Bengal, and Pegu 
and Tenasserim were under commissioners quite inde- 
pendent of each other but under the Governor-General. 
Acting on a report written by Colonel Bruce and Sir 
Richard Temple, the Government joined the three pro- 
vinces together under a Chief Commissioner as governor, 
and disallowed their proposal to have a Barrister Judicial 
Commissioner over the interior, to sit also as an Original 
Side Judge at the seaports. The Chief Commissioner was 
erected into a final court by Act I. of 1863, and continued 
such till abolished by Act VII. of 1872, which substituted 
a Judicial Commissioner. The British merchants, who 
even in 1840 had wanted a Recorder like the one at Penang 
versed in the 4x mercatoria, had to put up with an 
ordinary officer of the Commission, until on the report of 
1862, recorders were provided for Rangoon and Moulmain 
by Act XXI. of 1863. The same Act brought into these 
ports the qualified law of England of the year 1726, 
making them in that respect like the presidency towns, 
and with this rule of law the present Bili is to make no 
change, at least in Rangoon. By Act VII. of 1872 the 
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Special Court was set up, Sir Barrow Ellis remarking that 
financial difficulties precluded a more perfect tribunal. In 
the debates we find a fear expressed that if a barrister and 


.a civilian were yoked together as judges they might upset 


the coach. But this calamity has been avoided, and the 
present system has lingered till the end of this century. 
These are results which may fairly be put down to the 
credit of the judges, who worked for justice, in spite of a 
bad law, re-enacted time after time, creating and con- 
tinuing perplexing conditions of judicature, with delays 
and costs. 

The most important sections of the Bill are those inserted 


below. 
CONSTITUTION OF CHIEF COURT. 


5. The Chief Court shall consist of four or more judges, who shall be 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council and shall hold office during 
his pleasure, and of whom two at least shall ordinarily be barristers of not 
less than five years’ standing. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF JUDGE., 


6. The Governor-General in Council may, in his discretion, from time 
to time appoint one of the Judges of the Chief Court to be the Chief 
Judge, and may, during any vacancy of the office of Chief Judge, and 
during any absence of the Chief Judge, appoint one of the other Judges of 
the Chief Court to perform the duties of the Chief Judge until a new Chief 
Judge has been appointed and has entered upon the discharge of the 
duties of his office, or until the Chief Judge has returned from such 
absence, as the case may be. 


RANK AND PRECEDENCE OF CHIEF JUDGE AND JUDGES OF CHIEF 
Court. 


7. (z) The Chief Judge (if any), whether permanent or officiating, shall 
have rank and precedence before the other Judges of the Chief Court. 

(2) Save as aforesaid, the Judges shall have rank and precedence 
according to the seniority of their appointments as such Judges : 

Provided that a Judge permanently appointed shall be deemed to be 
senior to, and shall have rank and precedence before, an officiating Judge. 

(3?) In the construction of this Act the expression “the Senior Judge” 
shall mean the Judge for the time being entitled to the first place in rank 
and precedence. 


CivIL AND CRIMINAL JURISDICTION OF CHIEF Court. 


8. The Chief Court shall be the highest Civil Court of appeal, and the 
highest Court of criminal appeal and revision in and for Lower Burma, 
and shall— 
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(a) be the High Court for the whole of Burma (inclusive of the Shan 
States) in reference to proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with European British 
subjects ; 

(6) have power, as a Court of original jurisdiction, to try European 
British subjects and persons charged jointly with European 
British subjects, committed to it for trial by any Magistrate 
and Justice of the Peace exercising jurisdiction in any part of 
Burma (inclusive of the Shan States) ; 

(c) be the principal Civil Court of original jurisdiction and the Court 
of Session for the Rangoon Town ; and 

(d) have within the Rangoon Town such powers and authorities with 
respect to insolvent debtors and their creditors as are for the 
time being exercisable by a Court for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors under the Indian Insolvency Act, 1848. 


EXERCISE OF JURISDICTION BY JUDGES OF CHIEF CouRT. 


g. (z) Except as otherwise provided by this Act or by any other enact- 
ment for the time being in force, and subject to any rules made under this 
Act, the jurisdiction of the Chief Court may be exercised bya single Judge 
of the Court. 

(2) The Chief Court may, with the sanction of the Local Government, 
make rules to provide, in such manner as it may think fit, for the exercise 
of any of its powers by a bench of two or more Judges of the Court. 


CONSTITUTION OF FULL BENCH AND OTHER BENCHES. 


10. (z) The Chief Court may make rules declaring what number of 
Judges, not being less than three, shall constitute a full bench of the Chief 
Court, and may by such rules prescribe the mode of determining which 
Judges shall sit as a full bench when a full-bench sitting becomes 
necessary. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (z), the Senior Judge of the 
Chief Court may determine which Judge in each case or classes of cases 
shall sit alone, and which Judges shall constitute any bench. 


PoWER TO REFER QUESTION TO FULL BENCH. 


1. Any single Judge of the Chief Court and any bench of Judges 
thereof, not being a full bench, may in any case refer for the decision of a 
bench of two Judges or of a full bench any question of law or custom 
having the force of law, or of the construction of any document, or of the 
admissibility of any evidence, arising before the Judge or bench, and shall 
dispose of the case in accordance with the decision of the bench to which 
the question has been referred. 


REVIEW IN CERTAIN CRIMINAL CASES. 


12. Where in any case any such question as is referred to in Section 11 
has been decided by a Judge of the Chief Court exercising the original 
criminal jurisdiction of the Chief Court as a Court having power to try 
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European British subjects committed to it for trial, or the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Session for the Rangoon Town, and no reference has been 
made under the provisions of that section or of section 434 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898, the Chief Court may, on its being certified by 
the Government Advocate that in his opinion the decision is erroneous or 
should be further considered, review the case or such part of it as may be 
necessary, and finally determine the question, and may thereupon alter the 
judgment, order or sentence passed by the judge, and pass such judgment, 
order or sentence as it thinks right. 


FINALITY OF ORDERS OF CHIEF COURT AS RANGOON COURT OF 
SESSION. 


13. Notwithstanding anything in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 
a judgment, order or sentence passed by a Judge of the Chief Court in 
exercise of the jurisdiction of the Chief Court as the Court of Session for 
the Rangeon Town shall not be subject to appeal to or confirmation by 
the Chief Court, or, save as provided by section 12, to revision thereby. 


APPEAL FROM SINGLE JUDGE OF CHIEF COURT EXERCISING ORIGINAL 
CiIvIL JURISDICTION. 


14. Except as otherwise provided by any enactment for the time being 
in force, an appeal from any decree or order made by a single Judge of the 
Chief Court— 

(a) in the exercise of its original jurisdiction as*the principal Civil 
Court of original jurisdiction for the Rangoon Town, or 
(2) in the exercise of its original jurisdiction with respect to insolvent 
debtors and their creditors, or 
(c) in the exercise of its original jurisdiction in cases withdrawn from 
other Courts under section 25 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
or 
(d) in the exercise of any other original jurisdiction of a civil nature 
to which the Chief Court may by rule extend this section, 
shall lie to a bench of the Chief Court consisting of two other Judges of 
the Chief Court. 


SUPERINTENDENCE AND CONTROL OF SUBORDINATE COURTS. 


18. The general superintendence and control over all other Civil Courts 
in Lower Burma shall be vested in, and all such Courts shall be subordinate 
to, the Chief Court. 

GRADES OF CiviIL Courts. 


2t. (z) Besides the Chief Court, the Courts of small causes established 
under the Provincial Small Cause Courts Act, 1887, and the Courts estab- 
lished under any other enactment for the time being in force, there shall be 
four grades of Civil Courts in Lower Burma, namely :— 


(a) the Divisional Court ; 

(4) the District Court ; 

(c) the Subdivisional Court ; and 
(2) the Township Court. 
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(2) Every Court mentioned in the list in subsection (z) shall be of 
a lower grade than the Court mentioned immediately above it, and shall 
be subordinate to ail Courts above it in the said list. 


SUPERINTENDENCE AND CONTROL. 


22. Subject to the general superintendence and control of the Chief 
Court, the Divisional Court shall superintend and control all other Courts 
in the local area within its jurisdiction; and, subject as aforesaid and 
to the control of the Divisional Court, the District Court shall superintend 
and control all other Civil Courts in the local area within its jurisdiction. 
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RUSSIA’S SPHERE OF INFLUENCE, OR A 
THOUSAND YEARS OF MANCHURIA. 


By E. H. Parker. 


Now that the Russians have practically taken the three 
provinces of Manchuria under their political control, it is 
of interest to consider the ethnology of the country from 
a historical point of view. From the time of Confucius 
up to the present day practically one race alone has in- 
habited the district enclosed by the Ussuri and Sungari 
Rivers to the north, and the Ever-White Mountains of 
Corea and watershed of the Liao River to the south. This 
race is that described by Marco Polo as the Ciorcia, by 
Persian authors as the Churché, and by the Chinese and 
Cathayans as Sushen, Liichen, Juchen, Chulichen, Chushen, 
Niichen, and Juchih; until, in our own day, we find the 
Manchus, on the authority of their best Emperor, K ‘ien- 
lung, deriving their own name Manchu from the name of 
the district Chushen, where they first began to feel their 
own power. The Russian author Hyacinth thinks them 
to have been originally of one race with the Coreans, who 
certainly can be traced up as far north as the modern K ‘ai- 
yiian, the old Fu-yii, whence the ancestors of at least some of 
the Coreans gradually migrated south; but, if ever there was a 
close ethnological connection, all trace of it had disappeared 
before historical times, and the Manchu races never got far 
into that part of South Manchuria (or Shingking), west of 
the river Liao, until 900 years ago. 

Of the early history of these tribes, whose home practically 
corresponded with the modern province of Kirin, it is not 
proposed to treat here; nor is it intended to deal more than 
casually with the present ruling race in possession of China. 
It will be sufficient for the purposes of this paper to state 
that, from B.c. 500 to A.D. 1000, enough is known from 
original Chinese history, and has been translated and pub- 
lished, to make it quite certain that this one race, gradually 
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advancing from utter barbarism to civilization, has an 
unbroken and continuous history, and has remained in one 
definite main place ; whilst, of course, from the Manchu con- 
quest, 250 years ago, down to A.D. 1900, there is no question 
of Manchu identity. But no clear and consecutive account 
has ever, to my knowledge, yet appeared of the important 
developments which took place between a.p. 1100 and 1650, 
and which had for ultimate results at about those respective 
dates the setting upon the Chinese throne of two powerful 
military dynasties as closely allied in origin at least as are 
the Low Germans and the Dutch; and it is to attempt such 
an account, making use of as few strange names as possible, 
that I now take up the pen. 

From A.D. 900 to 1100 China, north of the Tientsin River 
valley, was politically in the powerful hands of a Tungusic 
race known to the Chinese as Kitan, and in nomadic habit 
much more Mongol than Manchu; hence, as the true 
Chinese never regained political possession of this North 
China region until 1368, we find the Kataia of Marco Polo 
spoken of by him as though it were inhabited by a race 
different from the closely kindred people of South China. 
In the same way we find the Russians, who as imperial 
body-guards were numerous in North China during the 
thirteenth century, only knew of the Chinese Empire 
as Kitai, which to this day is still their sole name for 
it, and was derived from the Mongol word A7zaé, still 
the Russian for ‘‘Chinaman.” Well, these Kitan or 
Cathayans had a considerable influence over the vast 
area occupied by the various Turko-Tibetan tribes to the 
north and west, as far as the 5oth parallel and the rooth 
meridian, and also upon the purely Chinese Empire to 
their south, neither of which regions, however, concerns 


our present purpose. Corea also recognised their suzerainty ; 
and even Persia, Khoten, and the Caliphs of Baghdad sent 
one or two missions apiece. The centre of Cathayan power 
is easily understood by taking a glance at any good map. 
It was simply the Upper Liao River, or Shira Muren 
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Valley, westwards from K ‘ai-yiian, including the valleys of 
all such tributaries as the Loha, Inkini, Kara Muren, etc., 
and as much south of the main stream as extends to the 
Great Wall. Later, it embraced the Peking plain south of 
the Wall, with as much land north of it as reaches to the 
rivers Kalka, Lower Nun, and Toro, and even to Hurun 
Pir. All their belongings west and south of this limited 
area were either semi-independent vassal states, or temporary 
encroachments upon Turkish, Tibetan, or Chinese earlier 
rights. One of the least vassal of these tribes is in 
Cathayan history actually styled Mung-ku or Mongol, and 
even some centuries before that the Mung-u of the Kerulon 
are spoken of in the T‘ang History. The Cathayans 
had to their north and east the various Churché or Manchu 
tribes as above described, lying between themselves and 
Corea; and also some unidentified tribes akin to themselves, 
but not in close political union. The southern or more 
civilized half of the Blackwaters, Churchés, or Manchus, 
had for two centuries past (700 to 900)—taking advantage 
of Corean disintegration—governed a very extensive semi- 
independent kingdom, called Bohai, meaning ‘“‘ Sea of Liao- 
tung,” and roughly corresponding to the southern half of 
Kirin (Central Manchuria) as far west as K‘ai-yiian and 
the Sungari, and the northern half of Shingking (Southern 
Manchuria) as far west as K‘ai-yiian and the Liao River ; 
thence eastwards to the Pacific; but the Cathayans, after 
becoming a great power, soon conquered this kingdom, 
and reduced it to the status of a subordinate viceroyalty. 
However, the inhabitants, having been ruled for two 
centuries by a dynasty of Corean-Chinese adventurers, 
had already become almost like Chinese. It is here 
that our present history begins. The northern and illiterate 
branch of the Manchus occupied the valleys of the Hurka, 
Altchuk, Larin, and Sungari, all which rivers were then 
known by almost exactly the same names as now. In fact, 
the Hurka is mentioned in Bohai history too, and gave its 
name to their later ‘‘upper capital,” the modern Ninguta, 
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the earlier one having been much farther to the south-west. 
The central part of the Sungari, from Kirin to Petuna, was 
christened by the Cathayans HYun-t‘ung, which is stated to 
mean “ Blackwater” in their language, and by this name 
it is still known: from Petuna, where “it turns north-west, 
it was sometimes called Hun-t‘ung and sometimes “ Black 
Dragon.” There are other Kava-muren and Kara-su or 
‘‘Blackwaters” in Mongolia, and the Amur is always 
called Hehlung, or “ Black Dragon.” Hence the middle 
part of the Sungari is often confused with its upper 
and lower stretches. In any case, the northern Manchus 
had for many centuries been known as “ Blackwaters ” before 
their alternative name of Niichen or Juchen—first mentioned 
in the seventh century—came into general use in the tenth. 
The Cathayans divided the northern Manchus—that is, the 
Juchen or Blackwaters, as distinguished from the Bohai— 
into the “ripe” and the “raw,” accordingly as they were 
registered and enrolled Cathayan subjects, or entirely under 
their own chiefs; and during the eleventh century they 
directed that the term Juchih should replace that of Juchen, 
as the syllable chez had become an imperial ¢adu. Hence 
I am disposed to conjecture that the final x in “ Kitan” and 
“ Niichén” must be simply a sign of the plural ; or possibly 
it may be the final ¢ that marks the plural. 

Amongst the Manchu tribes on the Corean frontier was 
one called Wanyen, which word was said to have the same 
’ meaning as the Chinese word wang, a ‘“‘ king,” or “royal,” and 
may possibly be a corruption of it. (In modern Corean the 
nominative case of the same Chinese word becomes wangz.) 
At that time the old Corean state of Kokorai, broken up 
by Chinese invasions, had given place to one called Shinra, 
separated by the Ever-White Mountains from Bohai; and 
the new state of Korai had not yet been founded. Hence, 
when we are told that “a Shinra man named Hanpu, or 
Khanfu, came from Corea and was allowed to take up his 
residence with the Wanyen tribe, although his elder brother 
Akunai preferred to remain in Corea,” we shall be prob- 
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ably correct in assuming that one of the Manchus settled 
in that border region which once had been and which soon 
was again to be called Corea, had decided to rejoin a 
border Manchu tribe now more or less independent of both 
Corea (Shinra) and Bohai (conquered by the Cathayans). 
After a period of test residence, during which Hanpu, a 
man of noble figure, did good service in assuaging tribal 
quarrels, the Wanyen tribe gave him a wife, and permanent 
socialadmittance into theclan. Amongst other things, Hanpu 
introduced a system of wevegz/d, paid in slaves and cattle, 
in place of continual brawls and feuds. The wife in ques- 
tion was a fairly old woman, and apparently only grudgingly 
given; but none the less she bore him two sons and a 
daughter. The grandson of Olu the eldest son migrated 
further north, and took up his residence on the Anch‘uhu 
River, where for the first time he introduced ideas of settled 
homes into the minds of the rude tribe. This river is easily 
proved to be the Altchuk of to-day, and the tribal name 
appears as far back as the fifth century in the form Anch‘eku, 
and again in the eighth century as Ankiiku. It means 
“golden,” and in its Chinese form zn-yiian (‘ gold- 
source,” or “source of the Altchuk”) gives official name 
to the Kin dynasty of Niichens or Early Manchus, who 
drove out the Cathayans, and were in turn driven out over 
a century later by Genghiz and Ogdai Khans, of the 
Mongol horde. No dates are.given for the four reigns 
from Hanpu to his great grandson, but it is easy to see 
that they must cover the tenth century. 

The next, or fifth chief, received from the Cathayans the 
gubernatorial title of ¢zyzw or ¢elzyan ; but it is distinctly 
stated that the Juchen or Niichens had then no calendar or 
exact dates, no letters of any kind, and no organized official 
hierarchy. The sixth chief, Ukunai, or Hulai, was born 
in 1021—our first definite date—and performed valuable 
services for his masters the Cathayans by keeping in order 
the recalcitrant tribes near and beyond the modern Sansing, 
then called “‘ Five State Town”: the names of these five 
Ts 
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Lower Amur states are known, but shed no light. For this he 
was rewarded with the Chinese title (the Cathayans having 
already adopted many Chinese ways) of ‘ Commander-in- 
chief over the Raw Niichens”; but his policy always was 
to avoid “ registration ;’ to keep the Cathayans at arm's 
length by preventing them from exercising any direct influ- 
ence to his north-east; and to force them to act in their 
relations with the ‘‘ Five States” through his mediative 
agency. He died in 1074. His son Heli (or Helipo) 
during a nineteen years’ reign carried strictly out a similar 
jealous policy, but at the same time on various occasions 
rendered valuable aid to the Cathayans, whose principal 
interest in the Lower Amur and coast region was to secure 
from the more uncivilized Tungusic tribes a steady supply 
of hawks and falcons for purposes of sport. Notwith- 
standing this loyal and politic external behaviour, the 
Niichens secretly longed to shake themselves free of the 
Cathayan yoke, and accordingly on his death-bed Heli 
solemnly said: “ My second son Akuta is the only man 
capable of settling once for all this Cathayan question.” 
Akuta (or Akutafi) was then (1091) twenty-three years of 
age, and two brothers besides their nephew the eldest 
son of Heli had, in pursuance of previous arrangements, to 
reign before he got his chance. Meanwhile there were the 
usual difficulties with greedy and overbearing Cathayan tax- 
masters, or special hawk commissioners ; but all throughout 
this critical period the diplomatic Niichen rulers succeeded 
in “fooling” their masters by pleading that “we only can 
keep the further tribes in order if you leave us a free hand ; 
any direct interference of yours may lead to a rising and a 
massacre.’ The modern Manchus have inherited this 
capacity to play a waiting game. Now for the first time 
communications were opened with the new State of Korai, 


founded in 908, which must therefore be the approximate 
date of Hanpu’s arrival from Shinra, which name totally 
disappears by 928. Heli’s eldest son Uyashu was the first 
to establish discipline in the Niichen armies, which now 
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were the proud possessors of a thousand cuirasses, given 
to them, as a reward for services, by the Cathayans. The 
refusal of the Cathayans to surrender a Niichen deserter 
named Asu had already caused the nascent germs of ill- 
feeling to grow apace, so that when Akuta or Oguda 
succeeded his cousin in 1113, everything was ripe for a 
revolt, which at last broke out in active form at a fishing 
durbar held by the Cathayan Emperor on the Sungari. 

All Niichen officials were styled Aekire, or pdgzle, with 
various other prefixes to denote rank. Thus, the kudun 
pekire is easily identified with the modern Manchu hurun 
petle, or “ royal duke,” it having evidently been the practice 
in Niichen-Manchu, as in the Mongol word “ Mongol” or 
‘“Moal,” to slur over the medial guttural. (The Mongol 
historian who compiled Niichen history is styled both 
Tucta and Tuta, or Toto.) Accordingly, when Akuta suc- 
ceeded to the throne, his native title was ¢#, or “chief,” 
pekire. His first step was to gain over to his cause the 
“registered” Niichens living along the right bank of that 
part of the Sungari (near modern Kirin City) which was under 
direct Cathayan control. The next thing was to persuade 
the partly Chinesified natives of the Bohai viceroyalty, 
which, as above explained, had once been almost a genuine 
Manchu kingdom, that they originally belonged to the same 
race as himself, and then to assemble his combined forces 
upon the River Larin, where he gained his first victory. 
He now crossed the Sungari. A great battle was fought on 
another and southern or left bank tributary of the Sungari 
(not identified) called the Ya-tsz, or “ Duck,” River, when 
over 100,000 Cathayans were routed. The modern Mukden, 
Liao-yang, etc., fell one after the other. At the advice of 
his cousin Sakai, and of his own brother Ukimai, Akuta 
now assumed the imperial title, and consequently his 
official reign begins in 1117, though some authorities | 
advance it to 1115. He had marched (they say) against 
the Cathayan imperial city of Hwang-lung Fu, the site of 
which (having in 1020 been moved north-east from its 
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original site, modern K‘ai-yiian) appears to have been 
nearly identical with the place marked on the maps as 
Ch‘ang-ch‘un (Kwan-ch‘éng-tsz). One of his grievances 
was that this city ‘‘ought to be moved back” to its former 
site. The Cathayans were defeated in a second great 
battle fought at a place a little north-east of the present 
Kirin, and as one of the results a considerable number of 
agricultural implements fell into Niichen hands. Ukimai 
was now made améan pekire, or “vizier,” to his brother, 
whilst Sakai received the next highest title of urun pekire. 
In 1116 Akuta proceeded to the conquest of Liao Tung, 
or the country “ east of the river Liao,” in consequence of 
which Corea grew clamorous for and was accorded certain 
compensations. The two versions are manifestly the same, 
except as to the official reign date. In 1119 he concluded 
an alliance with the Sung dynasty—that is, the purely 
Chinese dynasty governing that part of China south of the 
Yellow River—and before three years were out he had at 
least three of the five Cathayan capitals in his possession, 
whilst the Cathayan Emperor was in full flight from 
(modern) Peking. The three capitals in question corre- 
spond to the two Chagan Suburgan (lat. 43° and 44° N., 
long. 118° and 122° W.) and modern Liao-yang. The 
other two capitals, corresponding to modern Peking and 
Ta-t‘ung Fu, were occupied in 1122. The renegade Asu 
was also captured. The remains of the Cathayan fighting 
clans valorously worked their way west as far as Kermané 
on the Zarafshan River, near Bokhara, and after curious 
vicissitudes, returning a little towards the east, founded an 
empire near the old Western Turk encampment of the 
Issik-kul region, which existed up to the time of Genghis 
Khan. Hence there is one more good reason why the 
name of Cathay should have taken so firm a hold upon the 
Mongol-Russian imagination, as it must have represented 
to their minds the ruling Chinese race all the way from 
Persia to Corea, just as in Europe we vaguely regard as 
“Turks” the Slavs and Greeks of Turkey. The Sung 
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Empire also demanded compensation for the Niichen 
conquests in the shape of the Peking and Ta-t‘ung 
Fu regions ; they received the Peking plain, but in a year 
or two lost it again. 

Akuta died in 1123, at the age of fifty-six, and was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother Ukimai. This Emperor 
reduced to subjection the Tungusic coast tribes in the 
modern Southern Ussuri province of Russia; moved large 
numbers of people from the modern Shan-hai Kwan coast 
region to populate the modern Mukden; built a new 
“upper capital” either at or near the old one on the 
Altchuk, and instituted an efficient courier service between 
it and the south. I am inclined to think that at this date 
the upper capital was moved from the head-waters of the 
Altchuk to a point on the same river corresponding with 
the present city of A-jé Ho or Altchuk, which is a Manchu 
military command at this moment. At first a certain amount 
of compensation was (as stated above) given to the Sung 
Empire in return for their alliance ; but soon the allies got 
to squabbling over their prey; war was declared, the 
Yellow River crossed, the capital (modern K‘ai-fung Fu) 
occupied, and the Chinese Emperor taken prisoner and 
transported, with several sons and many women, to the 
Hurka. Ukimai’s first idea was to create a buffer State, 
and to set up first one, then another, creature of his own 
as puppet Emperor of the region between the Yellow 
River and the Yangtsze Kiang ; and this “ Ts‘i” Empire, 
as the second edition of it was called, together with Corea, 
Tangut (the Ordos region), and the Ouigours became 
vassals of the now firmly established ‘‘ Golden,” or Kin, 
dynasty. Ukimai died in 1135, at the age of sixty-one. 

He was succeeded by his nephew Hala, or Khara, who 
seems to have definitely moved from the old “upper 
capital” to another apparently lower down the Altchuk, 
and most probably the newly-built one just mentioned, and 
the only one officially visited by Chinese envoys in 1125, 
when they specially mention that all was in disorder and 
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rebuilding. Khara first drew up a calendar, which, in 
accordance with precedent, was imposed upon Corea as a 
vassal state. The capacity of the Niichens to reform the 
calendar was derived from their having carried off with the 
Chinese Emperor all his observatory and instruments. 
The Ts‘i Empire was soon abolished, and Ho Nan (ce., 
the land “south of the Yellow River”) appropriated. 
China south of the Yangtsze was given to a scion of the 
Sung Dynasty released from captivity, who now for. the 
first time began to rule at Hangchow ; that is to say, he 
was Officially recognised as Emperor of a region the 
Niichens had never entered. This Hangchow is Marco 


? 


Polo’s “ Kinsai,” z.e., Azng-sze, or “ metropolis”; and the 
reason why he calls the empire “ Manzi” is because the 
Southern Chinese probably did then what they certainly do 
at this day, z.e., scoffingly call all Tartars (and by extension 
sometimes even Northern Chinese) by the name /a-sz, 
whilst the latter in turn call the southerners man-tsz; very 
much as the Americans in a rough popular way ‘divide 
Northern and Southern Europeans into “ Dutchman and 
Dago,” accordingly as they say “ja” or “si” for “yes.” 
From this moment almost to the close of the dynasty, 
Corea, Tangut, and Sung (after some years of war) were 
obedient vassals of the Golden Dynasty, which (barring a 
few visits from the Ouigours) never had foreign relations 
with any other Power. Even Japan is only once casually 
mentioned, and that merely in connection with some ship- 
wrecked mariners. Khara, in 1140, found it expedient to 
confirm in his title the forty-ninth Duke of Confucius, but 
the Manzi Empire also “ran” a Duke of its own in the 
south, (See Aszatic Quarterly Review, April, 1897.) 
Khara unfortunately took to violence and drink, which led 
to his murder by Tikunai in 1149, at the early age of 
thirty-one. 

' Tikunai was grandson of Akuta by the eldest son, and 
no doubt the murder of his cousin Khara was partly 
prompted by jealous considerations of seniority. He was 
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of all Emperors in China “the biggest blackguard on 
record,” according to his own history as compiled by Tucta 
the Mongol. His whole reign is a sickening story of 
murder, cruelty, and debauchery. He also was murdered 
in the end ; this was in 1161, and at the ageof forty. Some 
important things took place in his reign, notwithstanding : 
the upper capital was razed to the ground, and modern 
Peking, or a place slightly to the south-west of it (then 
the southern capital) was made the chief centre of imperial 
government. There was a Cathayan revolt, apparently 
in consequence of a natural objection to assist Tikunai in 
his unjust wars with the Sung Empire. Extensive naval 
operations were also experimentally undertaken against 
pirates of the sea-coast. ; 

Ulu was yet another grandson of Akuta, and one of the 
best rulers China ever had. But some of his measures 
were too drastic; for instance, he had a thousand Chinese 
beggars massacred at Ta-t‘ung Fu on the -ground of their 
being a public nuisance. The Cathayan revolt was sup- 
pressed, and the Sung Emperor had in future to use his 
personal name in official communications, call Ulu his 
uncle, and pay an annual subsidy. In the matter of 
Corea and Tangut, Ulu behaved very honourably, de- 
clining in the case of each country the offer of local 
traitors to betray those states into his hands. He, like 
most of the Niichen Emperors, seems to have heartily 
despised Buddhism ; and it is remarkable to notice a very 
large amount of legislation in favour of slaves, whose rights 
seem to have been steadily defended, not only now, but 
throughout the Niichen Dynasty. In spite of his many 
virtues, Ulu had a decided vein of the old savage Tartar 
still left in him. Towards the end of his reign he gratified 
his wish to visit the old capital on the Anch‘uhu, which 
(it is here distinctly stated) he reached four days after 
fishing in the Hun-t‘ung River—that is, either the stretch 
of the Sungari running from Petuna past Sansing into the 


Amur, or the stretch between Kirin and Petuna. Corea 
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and Tangut were dispensed from the laborious duty of 
paying their respects to him up there; but, fortunately for 
our knowledge, an earlier envoy from the Chinese Sung 
Government has left it on record that he travelled 110 li 
from the (Upper) Sungari to the Larin, and 140 li from the 
Larin to the upper capital, which enables us to be pretty 
certain where it was: one mile is three li. Ulu was so 
pleased with the air and simplicity of the place that he 
expressed a strong desire to ‘get drunk and sing native 
songs,’ which he accordingly did before an admiring crowd 
for several days in succession. His son, the regent during 
his absence, died before he got back to Peking, where Ulu 
himself died shortly afterwards, at the age of sixty-seven ; 
this was in the year 1189. He had just then finished 
building one of the temples on the hills to the west of 
Peking, where in our days the European Ministers and 
their legations habitually passed the summer, until the very 
recent discovery of Peitaiho near the Shan-hai Kwan opened 
out better amenities for them. 

Ulu was succeeded by his grandson Matako (called after 
a mountain of that name where he was born), who is said 
to have been very learned both in Chinese and Niichen : he 
and his grandfather both did a great deal in the way of 
translating Chinese standard works into their own tongue. 
His reign was remarkably active, in legislation especially, 
and he made many wise, economical, social, and sumptuary 
ordinances, upon which, however, we have not space to 
dwell here. There was a long war with the Sung Empire, 
which was brought on entirely by the latter’s ambition, and 
ended in well-merited discomfiture and having to pay an 
increased subsidy. This Emperor was fond of visiting a 
picturesque temple at a place twelve miles west of Peking, 
called then, as now, Yii-ch‘iian Shan, and where I spent 
several months during the summer of 1869. He died in 
1208, at the age of forty-one. 

The next Emperor, son of Ulu, is usually known as the 
‘Prince Successor of Wei,” but hardly counts as a proper 
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ancestral monarch at all ; nor has he, so far as my researches 
go, any ascertainable Niichen name. He managed to 
struggle to the throne through an orgy of murders, frauds, 
and forced abortions. He was no sooner there than he 
found himself confronted by simultaneous invasions from 
Tangut and Genghis Khan. The history of the latter 
important event is shortly this: Yiin-tsi (for that is the 
Chinese name of the Prince of Wei) had been sent by 
Matako to collect the annual tribute due from Genghis, who 
at that time, in common with the Tatars (as the Mongol 
history calls them), Keraits (Marco Polo’s Prester John), 
Merkits, and other kindred tribes, were vassals of the Golden 
Dynasty, as they once had been of the Cathayans. Genghis 
declined to perform the Zotow to Matako’s envoy, who, on 
shortly afterwards becoming Emperor himself, lost no time 
in sending word to Genghis that he must in future kneel 
before the imperial mandate. Genghis asked: ‘‘ Who is 
your new Emperor?” The envoy replied: ‘The Prince 
of Wei.” Genghis then faced south, and, spitting in that 
direction, said: ‘‘] thought the Emperors of China were 
always men from heaven; can an imbecile like that fellow 
be one of them? Why should I kneel to him?’ And he 
rode off, leaving the envoy where he was. Of course war 
immediately followed, and the Mongols, who were now in 
turn as fresh compared with the degenerate Niichens as the 
latter had been a century earlier compared with the 
degenerate Kitans, soon had possession of Ta-t‘ung Fu, 
Peking, and Liao-yang (the east capital). Matters were 
made worse for the Niichens by the rebellion of Tangut. 
and the Cathayans ; and, finally, Yiin-tsi was assassinated 
by a eunuch (1213). 

Matako’s son Utupu was the next Emperor; but the 
records from this date all perished during the bloody wars 
of Genghis’ and Ogdai’s conquests; it was only in 1262 
that Kublai Khan had recourse for purposes of history to 
the memory of an old man, supplemented by such dis- 
jointed facts as could be gleaned from various odd docu- 
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ments which had escaped destruction. Utupu had to 
transfer the seat of his government to the ‘southern 
capital” of modern K‘ai-fung Fu in Ho Nan, to which 
place larger numbers of the Peking people followed him. 
For ten years the Niichens held out bravely against the 
combined attacks of Genghis, the Tanguts, and the Sung. 
In vain Utupu upbraided his former vassals with their 
cowardice and ingratitude, warning them that the Mongols 
would be certain, after destroying him, to turn next upon 
them. Utupu died “game” in 1223, at the age of sixty- 
one, resisting to the last. 

He was succeeded by his son Nungiasu, from whom the 
foolish Tanguts wrested the privilege of having their own 
calendar, and of being ‘‘younger brother” instead of 
“ vassal”; but Genghis had already taken their capital in 
1218, and in 1227 they collapsed altogether. Corea alone 
remained faithful, as she has invariably done to all expiring 
Chinese dynasties. (See Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
October, 1896.) The cowardly Chinese of the Sung 
Empire, when appealed to for supplies of grain, not only 
refused assistance to the Niichens, but supplied it to the 
Mongols, whose general, Subudai the Uriangkit, took the 
southern capital in 1233. ‘Early in 1234 Nungiasu 
abdicated to a relative of his, on the ground that he himself 
was ‘‘ too fat’ to cope with the situation, and then committed 
suicide. The relative in question was almost immediately 
murdered by the excited soldiery; and thus ends the 
Golden Dynasty of the earlier Manchus or Niichens, of 
which very little is at present known by Europeans, owing 
to the Chinese regarding it as an irregular power—much as 
the Romans regarded the Alarics, Theodorics, and other 
part-conquerors of their realm—and almost ignoring its 
history. 

The habits of the Niichens up to A.p. 1000 differed in few 
respects from those of the ancient tribes from which they 
are clearly proved to descend. During the summer they 
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moved about as their animals ate up the grass; in the 
winter they lived in holes or caves, roofed in with mud, along 
the river-banks ; it was only when the fourth chief moved 
to the Anch‘uhu that xao/z, or “ houses,” were instituted. 
The Tunguses alone of all Tartar tribes seem to have 
reared pigs on a wholesale scale; but the Niichen 
Tunguses were not £umzss drinkers, nor true nomads like 
the Turks, and even like the Tungusic Sienpi (ancient 
Kitan) races. They had no knowledge of smelting, and 
were willing to pay fabulous prices for iron. It was the 
custom for sons to move into a separate dwelling on 
attaining manhood. Hence probably the migration to the 
Anch‘uhu. From stray allusions in Chinese history, it 
appears certain that the pigtail was worn by them then 
as it is by the Manchus now;; and, like the Cathayans, 
they wore an apron-like garment akin to our modern 
“combinations”; marriage by capture seems to have 
prevailed: in fact, the Emperor Ulu. prohibited its ,con- 
tinuance in the Bohai region. Another eusioin- borrowed 
from the Cathayans was the “snocting o: willows” oa 
certain solemn occasions during the summer and autumn, 
evidently connected with the old Sienpi ceremony of riding 
round a coppice, or round a bunch of willow-twigs. This 
practice usually accompanied the worship of heaven, the 
execution of prisoners, obeisance to the sun, and so on. 
An oblation of white (? pure) water was made before 
marching forth on military expeditions—perhaps the same 
idea as Genghis Khan’s “drinking the waters of the River 
Panchul” with his allies ; and oaths of fealty were taken in 
front of a stake: ‘‘ If I prove false, may my body lie under 
this stake.” For provisions the flying columns carried 
parched flour for mixing with water. The military system 
had attained great perfection when the career of conquest 
began : “their tactics were almost supernatural ”; and every 
man, a hunter in times of peace, was a warrior at imme- 
diate call. The modern Manchu “banner” organization 
was practically in force, for the mzngan consisted of 1,000 
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families, and the meu-% (the Chinese form of a Solon word) 
of 100. Fora time both Cathayans and a limited number 
of Chinese were organized into mzngan and meuk, just as 
the later Manchus organized the Mongols and a limited 
number of Chinese into “banners”; and synchronously 
with these changes the mzugan and meuk varied in numerical 
strength. But this organization was always kept quite 
separate from the “ ordinary,” or Chinese, administration. 
After their rebellion in 1161 the Cathayan mzngans seem 
to have been broken up, and the people of that nation were 
distributed over various districts so as to weaken their 
power ; hence, probably, why the Solons of the Amur come 
to be the ancestors of the Kitans. 

It was not until 1123 that the second Emperor, Ukimai, 
imitating the Cathayans, “ put on the purple ”—or perhaps 
“scarlet”; his system of government was organized in 1133. 
In 1139 Khara first wore, or insisted upon the use of, Court 
clothes ; and already in the time of Ulu strenuous efforts 
had -to- be made to prevent Chinese degeneration from 
sapping Niichen virility ;:it was in Ulu’s and Matako’s time 
that most of the general legislation took place. As financiers 
the Niichens are respectfully spoken of, and considering that 
the Mongol historians lost no opportunity of sneering at them, 
it is plain that at first their government must have been 
tolerably good, as nothing is urged against it. In 1154 bank- 
notes were introduced. Towards the end taxation became 
harassing and tyrannical. Nearly all the Emperors were free 
from Buddhist weakness, and there is scarcely any mention 
of religion at all, except in the direction of restricting the 
numbers of temples and priests. There was some difficulty 
in reconciling Tartar and Chinese customs in mixed cases ; 
but on the whole the law was liberal and equal, the sole 


privilege reserved for Niichens being that Niichen custom 


should prevail where Niichens were parties to a cause. 
The circuit judges were provided with Chinese, Niichen, 
and Cathayan secretaries. Chinese ideas upon surnames, 
marriage, and exogamy gave some difficulty, but at last 
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even frontier tribes had to refrain from marrying into the 
same clan name from the date of their submission to the 
Golden Dynasty. At first the Niichens had no ancestral 
worship, having evidently imbibed their ideas on this sub- 
ject from the Chinese. Niichens were on several occasions 
prohibited by ordinance from using Chinese surnames or 
translating their own into Chinese ; in fact, like the Manchus, 
they had to keep up a perpetual struggle against the effemi- 
nate habits which insidiously enveloped them in China. It is 
nowhere stated that, as with all true nomad Tartars, wives 
were passed on from father to son and from brother to 
brother ; but in 1168 it was ordained that ‘“‘ Chinese widows 
or Bohai widows of brothers should be allowed to return to 
their parents and remarry,’ which looks as though the 
Niichens-were once in the habit of passing on wives like 
the Turks, Mongols, and Cathayans (or at least like the 
Sienpi, who were the Cathayan ancestors) ; but waived this 
custom in favour of true Chinese and bastard Niichens. 
In 1129 step-brothers and step-sisters, whether paternal 
or maternal, were forbidden to intermarry. 

The Niichens were great sportsmen; after 1129 there 
was an annual ceremony at the beginning of the new year 
of presenting the “first goose” shot as an offering to the 
ancestral temple ; apparently the idea was taken from the 
Cathayans, who used also to celebrate the catching of the 
“first fish” from the Sungari: it was Akuta’s sullen refusal to 
dance on this occasion that forced the Cathayan Emperor 
to definitely suspect his loyalty ; and one Cathayan Emperor 
made the Ouigour envoys do so. It will be recollected that 
the early Dutchmen were compelled to dance in this way 
before the Shogun of Japan. In 1189 “‘ trapping, netting, 
and wholesale hawking” were prohibited, “‘in order to keep 
up the science of archery”; hawking, especially, was a 
favourite pastime, and the az-tung-ch'ing from the Corean 
coasts and the Southern Ussuri province are frequently 
mentioned in all Tartar histories. The word Niichen, or 
Churché, is said to mean (? in what language) -Zaz-sz, or 
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‘‘sea-west”; /az-tung means ‘‘sea-east”; unfortunately, 
the word “sea” is often vaguely used in China in the 
sense of “desert” and ‘river’; moreover, the modern 
Manchu word for “‘sea” appears to be mederin, whilst the 
Niichen word was ¢e/zx (written in Chinese); so that 
we cannot extract philological matter hence. The ching 
were the gray variety, but there were also hat-tung-poh, or 
“white.” Both belonged to the Zh, or falconide. Ball- 
playing was popular at Court; there are indications that 
one form of it was simply fo/o, as horses were used. 

There are numerous indications that the Niichens were 
politically almost Anglo-Saxon in their independent sim- 
plicity. Besides their generous and almost equal treatment 
of Cathayans and Chinese, and their frequent legislation in 
favour of women and slaves, we have the positive state- 
ment that their primitive laws were destitute of complica- 
tion or privilege. The punishments were the birch-rod, 
confiscation, and battering out the brains; and their prisons 
were underground pits; and apparently most penalties 
could be ransomed ; but whether this was before or after 
Hanpu introduced wevege/dd I cannot say. There was a 
form of salute called sasu, said to mean ‘“ hand-wagging,” 
which suggests our hand-shaking—a ceremony unknown to 
the Chinese. 

A great deal has been written about the Niichen form of 
writing, which so far has resisted all attempts to decipher 
it consecutively and grammatically. The celebrated in- 
scription in the Nankow Pass near Peking, published in 
Colonel Yule’s: Marco Polo, has now been proved by 
Dr. S. W. Bushell, of Peking, and by the late M. Gabriel 
Devéria to be Tangut, and not Niichen. Mr. Pozdneyev, 
in a Russian work on Manchuria, mentions a Niichen in- 
scription at Tir, near the mouth of the Amur; but I am 
not aware that it has been actually proved to be such: 
Even the inscription of Salican (Journ. R. As. Soc., 1870), 
described by Mr. Wylie, may turn out to be Cathayan, for I 
find on referring in Niichen history to Salican’s biography, 
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that he lost his life in consequence of an enemy having ad- 
dressed to him a secret political letter written in the “ smaller 
Cathayan character,” with a view to encompassing his de- 
struction. But as Niichen is officially stated to be based on 
Cathayan, it is not impossible that Salican knew both. 
In 1887 Dr. Hirth (now in Munich) discovered a Chinese 
key to the Niichen script; but whether the Berlin authorities, 
in whose possession I believe it now is, have utilized it in 
order to elucidate all the points raised by M. Devéria (Revue 
del Extréme Orient, 1882) 1 do not know. I learn, however, 
from M. Chavannes that M. Grube has ascertained from a 
study of that key that another inscription, known as that of 
Yen-t‘ai, is undoubtedly Niichen. This much is quite certain: 
the Annamese, Tanguts, Cathayans, and Niichens all con- 
structed for themselves syllabaries formed by the compara- 
tively simple process of grouping together in an incongruous 
way the strokes or halves of Chinese characters. With 
Annamese this is quite easy, for the language consists 
of monosyllabic and tonal roots like Chinese; but, as 
at least two of the other three languages mentioned are 
agylutinative, purely phonetic signs had to be devised 
for prefixes and terminations, as well as ideographs for 
root-meanings or roots. No doubt in connection with 
or in continuation of the same inventions it was that, 
for sesquipedalian languages like Corean and Japanese, 
systems of a more purely syllabic, not to say alphabetical 
nature, were evolved from the same mutilated Chinese 
materials, eked out with ideas derived from Sanskrit or 
Pali priests, who wandered all over China at that time. 
The story of Niichen script, as I gather it from Niichen 
history, is as follows: In the year 1119 was issued to the 
public the Niichen form of script invented by Wanyen 
Hiyin, and in 1125 one Yelu was ordered up to the 
capital to teach it. In 1138 the Emperor Khara himself 
invented a new form of Niichen, called the “small” (or 
short-hand) character; it was ordained that Cathayans, 
Niichens, and Chinese should each use their own writing, 
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and that the Bohai people were to count for this purpose as 
Chinese. In 1145 the first official use of these small char- 
acters was made, and in 1183 a considerable number of 
Chinese classical books, histories, etc., were published in 
Niichen; a little later all hereditary mzngans and meuks 
had to be able to read Niichen before succeeding to their 
commands; in 1188 a Niichen college was established ; it 
is distinctly stated, however, that the Emperor Matako was 
the only one of the Niichen princes who ever became a 
really competent scholar in his own language. In 1191 the 
Cathayan written character was abolished, but Chinese and 
Niichen law-clerks still accompanied each circuit judge. 
In 1194 Yelu Kushen’s memory was honoured with a 
temple at the upper capital because (like the semi-mythical 
Ts‘ang Kieh, it is at the same time stated, who was 
similarly honoured for inventing Chinese) he “ first made 
the Niichen script.” 

Now Yelu, Yelu Kushen, and Wanyen Hi-yin, are 
manifestly one and the same man, for in Wanyen’s bio- 
graphy it is stated that his “old name” was Kushen. He 
was the son of one Hwantu, and his great-grandfather had 
been an intimate and fellow-villager of the fifth Niichen 
chief, who, as we have seen, was a Cathayan ¢zyzz, or 
‘‘governor,’ and would therefore be a man of some ideas 
and instruction. Yelii was the surname of the Cathayan 
royal house, and it would be quite customary to “present 
the royal surname ” to a prominent man, who, being of the 
royal Niichen Wanyen tribe, as his name shows, would 
naturally revert to his own surname when the Niichens 
overturned the Cathayans. Yelu scarcely differs in sound 
from Yelii. Wanyen Hiyin was present at the taking of 
Peking, and his name is mentioned later on in connection 
with Kara-Cathayan and Tangut plots. It is said in his 
biography that Khara was jealous of him, and that, having 


” 


been degraded in 1139, he was “allowed to commit suicide 
by the same Khara. Khara is stated to have been jealous 
because he had no son of his own; it might have been 
literary jealousy, too. 
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There were a great many shiftings about of populations 
during the early part of the Niichen dynasty. Useful 
Chinese, such as artisans and scribes, were moved up to the 
upper capital on a wholesale scale, and Niichens from the 
unproductive lands of the Altchuk Valley were sent west- 
ward to cultivate parts of the old Cathayan metropolitan 
circuit—what is now the modern Korchin Mongol reserve ; 
the Salican above mentioned was one of the few who suc- 
cessfully resisted this forced emigration from his ancestral 
river. There are no details of population until 1183, when 
it was found that there were 615,624 households of 
6,158,636 souls (one quarter slaves), under 202 mzngans 
and 1,878 meuks, cultivating 1,690,380 £7%g—say 26,000,000 
acres—of land, and owning 285,000 cattle. In 1190 there 
were 6,939,000 households of 45,447,900 souls in the whole 
empire (apparently inclusive of mzngans and meuks), which 
then extended to the river Hwai, and included Shen Si, 
Shan Si, Shan Tung, Ho Nan, and even part of Kiang Su. 
By 1195 these figures had gone up to 7,223,400 and 
48,490,400 respectively. This is a very high figure indeed 
for so limited an area; but even in Niichen times the 
Mongol wars had considerably reduced this, and in 1274, 
under Kublai Khan, there was only one third or a quarter 
of that population in the same area. The Niichens had 
half a dozen different classes of householders: the ‘“ proper” 
were genuine Niichens ; the “ mixed” were Cathayans and 
Chinese. The other classes are not clearly defined, but 
they point to a probable discrimination between soldiers, 
scholars, colonists, occupiers of tents, slaves, etc. In 1193 
there were’ 11,495 officials in the Niichen Empire, 6,790 
being Chinese, and 4,705 Niichens ; no Kitans. 

Mr. Pozdneyev is in error when he says that the Mongol 
history makes no mention of Northern Manchuria. During 
the Mongol Dynasty (1234-1368) scarcely a year passes 
without some mention of the Niichens, who are throughout 
in most cases mentioned with the ‘‘ Water Tatas ;” these 
appear to have been the descendants of those ‘“ Black- 
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waters” north of the Hun-t‘ung (Dr. Bretschneider 
thinks perhaps the “Su Moals” or ‘“ Water Mongols” 
of Rubruquis are meant). In 1283 both branches of this 
Tungusic race were placed under the provincial govern- 
ment of Liao Tung-Hai Si. Those Niichens born in 
the north-west and ignorant of Chinese were treated as 
Mongols, the rest as Chinese—so far as holding office 
went. They took an important part in the disastrous 
invasion of Japan under Hung San-K‘iu (Marco Polo’s 
Von-sani-cin). The modern Mukden was part of Nayen’s 
appanage: Kublai had to march in person against this 
Prince, as correctly stated by Marco Polo, whose “ Barscol” 
may possibly be Bars-koto on the Kerulun, and perhaps 
the otun city of Cathayan history, which was certainly 
situated about there. In 1697 the Manchus mention a 
place called Pa-r-s-ku-r, near Hami; but Nayen’s appanage 
hardly went so far west. There were ‘“ dog-posts ” on the 
Sungari-Amur roads under an official called the ¢aucta- 
khasun ; but nothing is said of such in Niichen times, 
though the Niichens often brought dogs to Cathay as 


tribute. The dogs in Mongol times were fed on fish. © 


After 1330 the word Niichen does not occur, but a tribe 
called the “ Ushe Wild Men” are mentioned with the 
Water Tartars as being in joint revolt. Both in Cathayan 
and Niichen history this tribe is frequently mentioned under 
the same name, or as “ Uje” or “ Uzhe,” and their habitat 
seems to have been west of modern Ninguta. In 1355 a 
decachiliarch was placed over the “Wushe” Wild Men, 
with residence at Harfen. This is probably the Harpin of 
to-day, one of the railway-stations on the Russo-Kirin- 
Tsitsihar line, where it is joined by the Vladivostock 
branch. The word also seems to occur in Niichen history 
in the form Holipin-te, said to be on the north border. 
During the Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644, there does not 
seem to be a single instance where either Niichen or Water 
Tartars are even so much as named as individual peoples. 
But in 1387 a decachiliarch of the Uche, Niichen, and 
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Kilimi was established, with residence west of K ‘ai-yiian 
city. In this Government was a Kin-shui Ho, or “ Gold- 
water River,” running north into the Sung-hwa Kiang— 
manifestly the Altchuk running into the Sungari. The 
word Kilimi also occurs in Niichen history as the name of 
a tribe to their extreme east. Mr. Pozdneyev speaks of an 
ancient fortification near Mergen called Urkho-Kherim by 
the natives, and this might have something to do with the 
Kilimi in question: possibly the Cherim Mongols of to-day: 
but the direction given is rather wrong. During the Ming 
founder's long reign even Peking was the appanage of his 
son, and scarcely yet formed part of the organized empire 
—a fortiori places north of it. That son conducted 
several campaigns into the “Uliangha” country, which 
was divided into three military circuits, possibly co- 
extensive with the decachiliarch’s three tribes. As the 
natives of those military districts were allowed to come 
and sell horses at K‘ai-yiian and Kwang-ning, which 
places still exist under those names, and as a portion of 
those natives are called ‘‘ Hai-si,” it is evident that some, at 
least, were Niichens, and lived in Central Manchuria or 
Kirin. Moreover, in 1486, natives of the same three 
districts were allowed to take refuge in Liao Tung from 
revolters, so that probably all three were well north of the 
Liao Valley. During the next 150 years the same tribes 
made frequent raids upon Kwang-ning and Liao Tung, and 
in 1606, after one such raid, we are suddenly told that “all 
the Kalka Mongols joined the Manchus;” so that it is 
evident there must have been some connection between 
these natives andthe Manchus. As the Manchus edited the 
Ming history, of course they would not dwell too much therein 
upon their own humble origin. As to the word Uliangha, the 
Mongols in the dynasty previous to the Ming always use it 
in the sense of a Mongol tribe; for instance, the great 
conqueror Subudai above mentioned, who, besides beating 
the Niichens, assisted in the conquest of Russia, was, as also, 
of course, his son Ulianghadai (=man of Uliangha), 
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who served in Burma, a native of that tribe. Even the 
Persian author Rashid (according to Dr. Bretschneider) 
mentions Subudai as an “ Uriangkhit.” It is difficult to 
explain why the name of a Mongol tribe should be thus 
apparently transferred to the whole people of Manchuria, 
except on the hypothesis that, as we have seen, those 
Niichens who were ignorant of Chinese ways were 
assimilated to Mongols; and perhaps the Uliangha tribe 
was preéminent there when the Mings drove the Mongols 
from China. It is a curious fact that the modern Coreans 
have a word Ovangk‘at, meaning (so far as I could ascertain 
when in Corea) “ foreigners,” but only those to their north 
in Chinese territory. Both the Kitan and the Niichen 
histories mention a Wolangkai tribe bringing tribute of 
deer and dogs. Finally, amongst the five Niichen tribes 
the Mongol history enumerates Wotolin ; and Manchu his- 
tory says that the first ancestor of whom they have any 
record—Nurhachi, born in 1559—came from Otoli, which 
was between Ninguta and Kirin, on the head-waters of the 
Hurka River. 

To come now to the present dynasty. Its originator, 
Nurhachi, only gradually discovered, after conquering the 
tribes around him, that they practically all spoke one and 
the same language, or dialects of it. Among those tribes 
he mentions the Noyin, Wanyen, Hurka, Tung-hai, Wochi, 
and Khuifa, the last five all mentioned in Niichen history, 
the last one in Kitan history, and the first is perhaps one of 
Nayen’s old districts. Wochi is plainly Uje, Uche, or 
Ushe. Whilst a mere chieftain, we find Nurhachi descant- 
ing upon the virtues of Ulu and the vices of Tikunai, so 
that he must even then have had some knowledge of 
Niichen history; in 1619 his state was bounded by Corea, 
the river Nun (Petuna), the Korchin Mongols, and then 
eastwards over Hai-si—the old name once more; his title 
was (not Kagan, but) Khan, which is a very old Sienpi 
word. His successor, Abkhai, the same year making a 
raid near Peking, sent an officer named Sakhalien (also a 
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Niichen name) to sacrifice at the tombs of Akuta and Ulu, 
which lay six miles outside the north gate of Fang-shan 
city, south-west of Peking. But the following statements 
made by him are particularly interesting: “I am not the 
lineal descendant of the Golden Dynasty, any more than 
the Chinese dynasty of Ming is the lineal descendant of 
Chinese Sung. In both cases ¢empora mutantur, nos et 
mutamur in tls. . Our state originally consisted of the 
Manchus, Khuifas, etc., which the ignorant call Chushen ; 
but the descendants of the true Chushen lie towards 
Mergen, and have no concern with us. Henceforth simply 
say Manchu.” (It must be remarked, however, that the 
highly -educated Emperor K‘ien-lung a century later 
says: ‘‘We Manchus are the Gold Source” (ze., the 
Niichens), ‘‘and the land we administered when our state 
began was called Chushen.”) In 1642 Abkhai said: “I 
now possess all the Golden Dynasty possessed” (plainly 
meaning “before they took Peking”). In_1644 Peking 
was taken, and his son was the first Manchu Emperor of 
China. One of the very first things the new Emperor did 
was to send to Fang-shan to find out exactly where the two 
graves were. He and his successor K‘ang-hi repeatedly 
repaired the tombs, the roads to them, etc., and offered 
sacrifices to the manes. In 1747 the Emperor K ‘ien-lung 
said : “In the last chapter of the Golden Dynasty History, 
which discourses upon native Niichen words, there are 
many absurd errors, owing to the Mongol author Tucta 
having recklessly copied in Chinese character things he did 
not in the least understand. He failed to see that all he 
had to do asa historian was to give the mere sounds of 
original Niichen words as closely as possible, and not to 
trouble himself to fit them with Chinese characters of this 
or that supposed suitable meaning. The true significance 
of their titles and personal names can only be seen after a 
comparison with Manchu words having the same meaning. 
I have directed that all future editions shall be corrected by 
the Premier Nochin, with Manchu words alongside, as 
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arranged under my direction. Shopkeepers are, notwith- 
standing, still allowed to sell off existing stocks if they 
choose, if only as literary curiosities.” The list of words is 
quite a long one; but the Emperor, who was an efficient 
Mongol and Tibetan scholar, and very fond of dabbling in 
philology, shows that many of them were not Niichen at all, 
but either Mongol or Solon. Among the words which I 
myself know to be original or borrowed Manchu, though 
I am ignorant of the language, he gives the following: 
pewle, kurun, tlan (three), mingan, ordo (government office), 
Jfiyanku (younger), wyun (nine), sakhalien (black), uu (first, 
or head), azsen (gold=anch‘un). He enumerates among 
the Solon words apparently borrowed by the Niichens from 
the Cathayans meuk, “a village,” and identifies the modern 
Solons (still China’s best warriors) with the ancient ruling 
caste of Kitans. Akuta’s title of ¢u-pekire, or “high duke,” 
was also partly borrowed, ¢w being a Solon word meaning 
“high,” and pekeve the Manchu title (still in use) of Zez/e. 
* * * * * 

Russian influence has so far avoided Cathayan or modern 
Mongol territory. The railway runs from Port Arthur 
through Newchwang, Liao-yang, Mukden, K ‘ai-yiian— 
following, in fact, the old post-road—up to Mergen. A 
branch will doubtless pass through Ninguta from Vladi- 
vostock, and join the main line at Harpin east of Petuna. 
The Russians, in fact, stand exactly in the shoes of the 
conquering Niichens and Manchus, and at this moment 
have more troops under their command at Port Arthur 
than either of those two peoples ever had at Kwang-ning. 
The modern Manchus stand in the shoes of the degenerate 
Niichens of Genghis’ time. Corea has never been able 
tO resist any imperial dynasty established in South 
Manchuria, and (unsupported) could scarcely resist Russia 
to any effect. The one essential point which is necessary 
for the complete success of Russian “designs” on China 
(assuming, which I by no means do, that such are enter- 
tained) is the Shan-hai Kwan, where the Manchus have 
the good sense to keep their best forces, and through 
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which runs the “ English” railway. From the Boer War 
the Chinese ought to learn the efficacy of entrenchments 
and repeating Mausers, and their ma-¢sez or ‘‘ horse bandits ” 
of Manchuria might be turned into very useful ‘ Boers.” 

P.S.—I beg to refer readers to the excellent Russian 
map published by the Ministry of Finance a year or two 
ago, with a copy of which Mr. Pozdneyev kindly furnished 
me. The Chinese Envoy who in 1125 proceeded by way. 
of modern Peking to Altchuk, in order to congratulate the 
Niichen Emperor Ukimai upon his accession, followed the 
line of the new “‘ English ” railway past the Shan-hai Kwan 
to Mukden, and the following three places named by that 
envoy are actually marked as existing names on the modern 
English map (sold in London) recently issued by Mr. 
Waeber, formerly Russian Minister in Corea : 

1. Chwang-wang Tien (26 miles south of next). 

2. Old Yii-kwan (35 miles south of the Shan-hai). 

3. T‘ao-hwa Tao (120 miles further north-east; an 
island). 

The envoy passed also through Hien Chou (the old 
name of Kwang-ning). 

Shén Chou (the old name of Mukden). 

From Mukden to Altchuk he followed the new Russian 
railway, and actually names P‘u-ho, thirty-three miles from 
Mukden, which is on Mr. Waeber’s modern map; and 
proceeded thence through T‘ieh-ling, K ‘ai-yiian, Ch‘ang-t’u, 
Féng-hwa, Ch‘ang-ch‘un (adzas Kwan-ch‘éng-tsz), across 
the Sungari and Larin rivers to Shwang-ch‘éng ; across 
the river Altchuk to A-jé Ho, which is the site of the later or 
lower of the two Upper Capitals : but all these seven names, 
though identifiable with the envoy’s names, are modern. 
Ch‘ang-ch‘un, however, was a Niichén name. The village 
of Harpin, six miles south of the Sungari after it turns 
round to the north-east, is, as we have seen, mentioned 
several times in ancient history: this is where the new 
line from Vladivostock and Ninguta joins that from 
Mukden, to proceed in a north-westerly direction across 
the river Argun to Nertchinsk. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
SETTLEMENT. 


By AFRICANUS SECUNDUS. 


THERE have been some obvious sarcasms over disposing of 
the bear before killing him, but unless we are to assume 
that a united British Empire is unequal to the task to which 
it has set itself in South Africa, we need not be deterred, 
even after the inevitable early British reverses, from the 
discussion of a question which is really urgent in point of 
time. It may, however, be admitted that in Natal, at any 
rate, there has been a little premature eagerness to handle 
the question of settlement as one of spoils. Sir Hercules 
Robinson, in the early days of his governorship of the 
Cape, gave great offence by speaking of the little colony of 
Natal as having a soul too big for her body. The soul has 
by no means shrunk with years, and after the certainly 
valiant aid which Natal has rendered the Empire during 
this struggle, Natalians may be pardoned if they think that 
the best way to cure the disparity, which the Cape Governor 
flung in their faces is to get a little more body. How much 
is a matter I will deal with at a later stage. The general 
question of settlement is one that it is not at all premature 
to discuss in all its bearings, since the close of the war will 
bring to the front a multitude of questions, personal, finan- 
cial, and political, which will not wait for settlement. 
Prompt decisions will have to be given both by the home 
authorities and by their representatives in South Africa, 
and upon such decisions will depend to an extent almost 
unparalleled in history, the peace and well-being of half a 
continent. Let us at least not be taken blindly by surprise, 
as we were with the defective range of our artillery in war- 
fare. If our military operations failed at first from lack 
(amongst other things) of local advice and information, let 
us at least see that those who have to resettle South Africa, 
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after the greatest disturbance in its history, are enabled to 
take the measure of the task. 

The settlement presents itself in two aspects—the tem- 
porary and the permanent; and it is the latter which has 
naturally called forth most attention in England. That 
the talk of a “ Dominion like Canada” has been a little 
too easy is something which I shall presently deal with. 
In South Africa people are far more concerned with the 
temporary aspect of the resettlement than with the final 
condition of the country politically. The loss, confusion 
and misery of this conflict have been felt, and, I would add, 
endured uncomplainingly in South Africa, to an extent 
impossible to be realized in England. I am not speaking 
of mourning for the dead. The war has taken its death- 
toll of the noblest families, as of the poorest, in the old 
country, just as it has of the flower of colonial youth. But 
in displacement from home and business, in certainty of 
heavy loss both in town and country by looting, and in a 
hundred ruinous disarrangements of ordinary life, the burden 
is mainly South African. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
colonists, echoing the tone of a famous telegram, are inclined 
to cry, “ Let confederation wait.” They want to recover 
what is left of their property, and have law and order secured 
so that they can get to work again. There never was a 
war before this, in which it was deemed necessary to expel 
the entire urban population of a State as a preliminary, or 
in which the civil relationships of the people were in such 
confusion. Immediately upon complete occupation of the 
republics, we must presume that some law will run, besides 
the mere will of the officer in supreme command, and queer 
as some of the results of a continuance of the standing laws 
of the republics may be, I do not see what other course is 
possible. The repeal of bad laws and the reform of the 
whole republican system can only come by slow degrees ; 
and meanwhile there will be a thousand questions between 
man and man which will not wait. One or two examples 
will best illustrate the statement. A British subject being 
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desirous of becoming a member of the Johannesburg Sanitary 
Board—a paid office—took the oath of allegiance to the 
republic, and became a burgher liable to be commandeered 
for military service. Of course, in common with most 
people outside Boer confidences, he never anticipated that 
a time would come when he might be called upon to fight 
his own countrymen. That, however, is just what happened ; 
but as he had become a refugee, his dwelling-house, said to 
be a rather fine building, was, in strict accordance with 
republican law, declared forfeited. The Government sold it 
to some favourite for a mere song, and the man who has 
bought it will certainly claim to retain possession, while it 
is equally certain that the man who has been dispossessed 
will think it very hard in a British settlement of affairs if 
he is to be robbed of his property because he would not 
remain to fight Great Britain. It is clear, however, that 
the new authorities will have to take the law or leave it ; 
they cannot administer it to suit their own sentiments, for 
that is just one of the evil things done by the Boers that, 
combined with others, have brought about the war. 
Another source of dispute and lawsuits will be found in a 
decree of the Executive Council at the beginning of the 
war, which was, I believe, issued for once with the best of 
intentions, but which will be provocative of untold confu- 
sion. It was ordered that during the continuance of martial 
law no interest or rent should be recoverable, except where 
it could be shown that there had been beneficial occupation 
of the property concerned. There was some reason in this, 
as it would be hard for a mortgager to have the interest on 
his bond mounting up while a state of war prevented his 
doing any business in the premises upon which the money 
was advanced. Equally hard, perhaps, for the mortgagee 
to bear the whole burden of war loss; but war presents 
numerous successions of hard cases. Already two views are 
held as to the meaning of the proclamation itself. By some 
it is held that the President’s proclamation merely means 
that all courts would be closed during war-time, and that 
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interest and rent, while running on as usual, will not be 
recoverable until the close of the war. The more general 
view is that payments are intended to lapse altogether. 
As mortgages are all but universal in South Africa, busi- 
ness transactions will produce a large crop of disputes to 
settle over this one item alone, and as the continuance of 
daily business will depend upon settlement, the question 
will be most urgent. The Transvaal Government itself 
may be expected to contribute to the list of difficulties of 
this kind. The Transvaal is the scene of some of the most 
curious governmental arrangements in the world. When it 
becomes certain to Boer intelligence that the British will 
soon be in possession in Pretoria, I should not be surprised 
at an extensive transfer of the assets of the State, such as 
the interest of the Government in the Netherlands Railway 
Company. The undoing of such transactions may involve 
us in international complications. Strange as it may seem 
to say so, the very fact that the republics are to vanish 
will make the work of settlement in some respects all the 
more difficult, as there will be nobody to look to for redress. 
The commandoes of the Boers have looted the property 
of colonists to an appalling extent, not merely capturing 
cattle for their commissariat—an act which has some of the 
excuse of war about it—but destroying everything, like so 
many savages. Who is to pay? Not the republics, for 
there will be none, and not the individual Boers, for we 
shall never be able to identify them. There will be no 
State assets to speak of, as everything will have gone in the 
war ; and, moreover, Great Britain will have to assume the 
debts of the Transvaal if she takes the country. The 
reckoning with the mines will be a severe exercise of in- 
genuity. The Government has been working some mines 
itself, and taking a modest tax of one-third of the produce 
from others, and has been discriminating in treatment 
between those which appear to have most foreign names 
on the register and those which are believed to be in 
English hands. Finally, there is some wild talk of wreckiny 
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the mines altogether. Probably the only settlement of this 
series of difficulties will be for the unfortunate shareholders 
to resume possession of what is left of their properties and 
pocket their losses. In the Free State, of course, all ques- 
tions are immeasurably simpler, as the Government has 
never played Pretorian pranks, and the population is more 
homogeneous. There is but one considerable diamond- 
mine, the Jagersfontein Diamond-mine, and it is not 
believed that there will be any interference with it. The 
State has no debt to speak of, and no concessionary com- 
plications, while it has a good asset in its trunk line of 
railway acquired from the Cape Colony. 

The new Government will be confronted with one special 
difficulty, easily to be compassed in the Free State, but of 
overwhelming dimensions in the Transvaal—I mean the 
manning of the Civil Service. In the Free State the Ser- 
vice is pure, and there is no reason why it should be 
interfered with. But the case is very different in the 
Transvaal. Of deliberate policy the Service has been filled 
with the foreigners whose intrigues against everything 
English have been one of the causes of the war. Anti- 
British patriotism has been made the screen for the most 
widespread corruption. There are some good men, 
Colonial Afrikanders and others, in various posts in the 
State, and it would seem a pity to drive them all out. I 
can only say that the presence of thousands of displaced 
Hollander officials will be very embarrassing to the new 
Government, while, on the other hand, it will never do to 
restore the reign of official insolence, incompetency, and 
corruption with which the country has been cursed. Alto- 
gether there never was such a tangle. What to do with 
the Presidents and high officers, whom to repress and 
whom to restore, how far to go in punishment of rebellion, 
these and a hundred questions, not to speak of those which 
the wisest of us cannot anticipate, might well tax the 


resources of archangels. 
So much for the difficulties, which, however trying, must 
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in the nature of things be evanescent, since the settlement, 
good or bad, will have to be immediately made, if society is 
not to be left in a state of chaos. The territorial and con- 
stitutional difficulties of settlement have at least this con- 
solatory aspect, that they can be postponed without 
interfering with the ordinary business of life. They are, 
however, the weightier of the two groups of questions, 
because their consequences will, in the nature of things, be 
the more permanent. Territorially it is understood that 
Natal is to have something. Ardent Natalians say, with no 
small voice, that that something should be—the Transvaal 
and the Free State. There has been talk of a Dominion 
League in Natal for securing any slices of territory that 
may be going. The advantage of strengthening Natal by 
extending her too narrow boundaries is cheerfully admitted 
by the British section in the Cape Colony. Probably the 
north-east corner of the Free State and the south-east 
corner of the Transvaal with Swazieland, will be found to 
meet the case. For the rest, it is possible that any re- 
arrangements will be fissiparous. The eastern districts of 
the Cape would like to enter a confederation as a separate 
province from that containing the western districts, while 
Griqualand and Bechuanaland would probably also prefer 
a separate existence from the old Cape Colony. In Rho- 
desia, Mashonaland would hail with joy a provincial 
existence independent of Matabeleland. As to what is 
really likely to take place in these respects, it would be 
unsafe for the oldest colonist to hazard an opinion. Each 
side in the great quarrel is afraid of being gerrymandered 
into a minority in the juggling of settlement—not a very 
hopeful outlook for federation prospects. 

Supposed parallels are misleading. We speak of 
Canada ; but in Canada the French population, presumed 
to be in some way the counterpart of the South African 
Dutch, are grouped for the most part in one portion of the 
country, and the remainder of Canadian land is occupied 
by British Canadians as closely as England is occupied by 
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Englishmen. But in South Africa the English, except to 
a limited extent in the frontier districts of the Cape Colony 
and in the south of Natal, are confined to the towns and 
the mines, while the whole broad countryside is Dutch. 
Consequently the plain truth must be faced, that unless 
separate town representation is to be granted upon a scale 
which has not been attempted in any country in the world, 
the legislature of the Cape will always tend to contain a 
country or Dutch majority, while in the Free State there 
are virtually no towns to redress the balance, if’ the thing 
could be done that way. The texture of Natal and the 
Rhodesian legislatures may be expected to remain English. 
The Transvaal will have a British majority when fields 
other than the Rand are developed, for even a dozen mem- 
bers granted to Johannesburg alone would not turn the 
scale against outside districts. And we shall naturally be 
held to our pledge of “equal rights” in representation. 
The real source of British weakness in South Africa is that 
the Briton has not settled on the land as the Boer has done. 
However, I am not now discussing the South African Ques- 
tion at large, but merely the prospects of settlement with 
such material as is at hand. I confess I do not see any 
escape for some years to come from Crown Colony govern- 
ment for the conquered republics, while Rhodesia is being 
brought into line as a colony, with its public debt agreed 
upon, and while the urgent practical administrative ques- 
tions I have just indicated are gradually settled. If Sir 


Alfred Milner begins a second term as Governor-General 
in three years’ time, we shall have dorte wonderfully well. 




















AUSTRALASIA FEDERATION. 
By ScruTATOR. 


THE federation of the important Colonies of Australia has 
happily reached its last stage. After the process of a 
veferendum to the inhabitants of the respective Colonies, 
the result has been that by a great majority the proposal 
has been” approved of by New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia and Tasmania. It only re- 
mains for Western Australia to give its adhesion, and there 
is good ground for expecting that an arrangement will soon 
be adopted. As regards New Zealand, its distance from 
Australia may cause some difficulty. 

The draft of a Bill for the Constitution of this federation 
is now in the hands of the Colonial Secretary, and its pro- 
visions will be discussed by the British Parliament as soon 
as the delegates of the various Colonies arrive, and have a 
conference with the Government as to matters of detail. 

The main clauses of the Bill relate to: 1. The Parlia- 
ment in its respective composition. 2. The Executive 
Government. 3. The Judicature. 4. Finance and trade. 
5. The various Colonies called States, and any new 
Colonies that may be annexed or created. 

The Parliament will consist of a Governor-General ap- 
pointed by the Queen, as her representative, with a yearly 
salary of not less than £10,000. The Governor-General 
will have the power of summoning and proroguing Parlia- 
ment. There will be a Senate, directly chosen by the 
people of the respective States, and until Parliament other- 
wise provides, there shall be six Senators for each original 
State. These Senators will be chosen for a term of six 
years. The law prescribing the method of choosing the 
Senators shall be umiform in all the States, and Parliament 
may determine the times and places of their election. The 
qualification of each Senator shall be the same as those of 
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a Member of the House of Representatives, one-third of 
which shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the 
Senate and to exercise its powers. 

The House of Representatives will be composed of 
members directly chosen by the people of the Common- 
wealth, and the number of such members shall be, as nearly 
as practicable, twice the number of Senators, and the 
number of Members chosen shall be in proportion to the 
inhabitants, and until Parliament otherwise provides, a 
quota shall be ascertained by dividing the number of the 
people of the Commonwealth, as shown by the latest 
statistics, from which it would appear that the total would 
be sixty-two members, distributed as follows : 


STATE. POPULATION. MEMBERS. 
1. New South Wales si - Segebeeo ... 4 
2. Victoria ... ae eae ws» 4,562,900. ... ix 20 
3. Queensland fia ei at 482,400 ... ae» 
4. South Australia ... oe = 370,700 
5. Tasmania Ps bts ee 132,300 ... a 
Totals asi bis ssh GRSMNGOO 4s. .0% I62 


Of the Parliament thus constituted, at least one-third of 
the whole members shall form a quorum for the exercise of 
its powers; and each Senator and each Member of the 
House of Representatives shall receive an allowance of 
4400 a year, and their powers, privileges and immunities 
shall be the same as those of the British House of 
Commons. This Parliament will have power to make laws 
for the peace, order, and good government of the Common- 
wealth, and those appropriating revenue or money, or 
imposing taxation, shall not originate in the Senate. 

When a proposed law passed by both Houses is pre- 
sented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent, he 
shall declare, according to his discretion, but subject to the 
constitution of the Commonwealth, that he assents, in Her 
Majesty's name, or that he withholds assent, or reserves 
the same for the Queen’s pleasure. 

The Executive Government will be invested in the 
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Queen, and exercised by the Governor-General as her 
representative. There will be a Federal Executive 
Council to advise the Governor-General, the members of 
which shall be chosen by himself ; and he may also appoint 
officers to administer the departments of State established 
by him. They shall hold office during his pleasure, and 
shall be the Queen’s Ministers of the Commonwealth ; 
their number, however, shall not exceed seven, and the 
money payable to these officers as salaries out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund of the Commonwealth, until 
Parliament otherwise provides, shall not exceed £12,000 
yearly. The command of the naval and military forces of 
the Commonwealth will be vested in the Governor-General 
as the Queen’s representative. 

The judicial power will consist of a Federal Supreme 
Court, and such other courts as Parliament may create. 
The High Court will consist of a Chief Justice, and so 
many other Justices, not less than two, as Parliament 
directs. These Justices will be appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council. The jurisdiction of the High Court 
will be: to hear and determine appeals from all judgments, 
decrees, orders, and sentences of Justices exercising the 
original jurisdiction of the High Court or other Federal 
Courts, or of the Supreme Courts of any State; and it is 
provided that the Constitution shall not impair any right 
which the Queen may be pleased to exercise by virtue 
of her royal prerogative to grant special leave of appeal 
from the High Court to Her Majesty in Council, relating 
to various matters as to treaties, Consuls and States. 

All revenues or moneys raised or received by the 
Executive Government shall form one consolidated fund, to 
be appropriated for the purposes of the Commonwealth in 
the, manner and subject to the charges and liabilities im- 
posed by the Constitution. 

The Constitution of each State will continue as at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, until altered by the 
State itself, and every law in force in a Colony shall con- 
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tinue, unless it is inconsistent with that of the Common- 
wealth, and to that extent will be invalid. 

A State shall not coin money, nor make anything but 
gold and silver coin a legal tender in payment of debt. 

The Commonwealth shall not make any law for estab- 
lishing any religion, or for imposing any religious obser- 
vance, or for prohibiting the free exercise of any religion, 
and no religious test shall be required as a qualification for 
any office or public trust under the Commonwealth. 

Full faith and credit shall be given throughout the 
Commonwealth to the laws, the public acts and records, 
and the judicial proceedings of every State, and the 
Commonwealth will protect every State against invasion, 
and on the application of the executive, against domestic 
violence. 

Power will also be given to Parliament to admit into the 
Commonwealth new States. Such States may be formed 
by separation of a territory from a State on the consent of 
the Parliament of the State, or a new State may be formed 
by the union of two or more States or parts of States, with 
the consent of the State Parliaments affected. 

The usual oath or affirmation of allegiance to Her 
Majesty is prescribed by a schedule annexed to the Bill. 
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COLONIAL SOVEREIGNTY. 
By C. pE THIERRY. 


As middle-aged men regard the rising generation, so 
Englishmen regard Colonials. When they refuse to be sat 
upon, it is audacity. When they assume responsibilities of 
their own free will—burdens thrust upon them by the Colonial 
Office are quite another story—it is taking the reaa to 
ruin. Indeed, any sign that they have arrived at maturity 
is looked upon at home with surprise, not unmixed with 
alarm. To the critical the reason is obvious enough. 
Neither a common nor a polite education includes the study 
of Colonial history. Hence the average Briton knows as 
little of any country beyond his own as the average man 
elsewhere in the world ; the governing class sees Imperial 
things either in a false perspective, or is ignorant of them 
altogether. True, of late years Imperialism has received 
such tremendous impetus that English statesmen have been 
at the pains to acquire at least a passing acquaintance with 
the Empire they once despised. But here their good in- 
tentions are marred by their constitutional defect. With 
imagination the little knowledge they possess of the 
England beyond the sea would illumine their whole 
political path. But so rare is this quality in the conduct of 
Imperial affairs, that its appearance marks an epoch. And 
so we have no definite Colonial policy, and, consequently, 
no definite foreign policy. 

That the Imperial spirit is developed only in the people 
of these islands is a delusion dear to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, from Cabinet Ministers to Fleet Street 
scribes. Their limited vision can see only one State from 
which proceeds the impulse to expansion, only one State 
invested with sovereign power. In spite of Mr. Kipling, 
they do not realize that every Colonial Englishman is an 
Imperialist; in spite of history and experience, their 
political perspective does not widen, which perhaps 
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accounts for the fact that more regard is paid to opinion 
in the United States than to opinion in the Colonies. Is 
it due to London or to Ottawa that the Empire has a 
quick route to the East and a North Pacific seaboard ? 
To the Colonial Office or to Mr. Rhodes that British 
South Africa extends to the Zambesi? To Lord Derby 
or the Australasian Premiers that we are in possession of 
British New Guinea? Nor is this all. At least a quarter 
of the area of the Empire, exclusive of India, is under the 
direct control of responsible Ministries in the Colonies. 
That is to say, Queensland, New South Wales and New 
Zealand, administer territories beyond their own borders ; 
Canada, the Cape Colony, and Natal, administer territories 
which have geographical continuity with themselves, but 
no other social or political tie. In other words, the great 
provinces of the Empire exercise sovereignty. 

In this, as in nearly all the important steps made by the 
Anglo-Saxon world towards union, the Dominion led the 
way. Even before the Act of 1840, faint glimmerings of 
her splendid destiny lit up the darkness of that critical 
time, and her prophetic sons saw her the power in the 
British Empire she has since become. But it was not 
until the Confederation of the Maritime Provinces and the 
Canadas that her future course marked itself out clearly 
before her. Then she began to see that her prosperity and 
very existence as England in America depended on an 
outlet to the Pacific. But between her and the western 
seaboard lay Rupert’s Land, the truly Imperial possession 
of the Hudson Bay Company. She was, therefore, as 
completely cut off from British Colum >ia and the North- 
West as though an ocean rolled between. Ina vague way 
she had always regarded herself as the direct successor of 
the Company, an aspiration, which was given practical 
expression, when her statesmen made provision for the 
admission of Rupert's Land into the Confederation. 
Moreover, when in 1857, a Parliamentary Committee, of 
which Mr. Gladstone, Lord Derby, and Lord John Russell 
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were members, was appointed to report on the problem 
presented by the North-West, she sent Chief Justice 
Draper to watch its proceedings on her behalf. In 1858 
the Colonial Office invited her to consider the boundary 
and other disputes on her Western frontier. But the 
Government at Ottawa, in an address to Her Majesty, 
referred these to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, a proposition which was at once vetoed by the 
Hudson Bay Company. During the next ten years several 
attempts to come to terms were made in the same direction 
both by Canada and the Colonial Secretary, but they all 
shared the same fate. But with Confederation the situa- 
tion wore a new aspect. The far-reaching mind, which 
moulded Canadian policy for nearly half a century, saw 
more in the question than the extension of a Colonial 
farming area. Ina letter from Sir John Macdonald to Sir 
Edward Watkin, dated March 27, 1865, occurs the follow- 
ing passage: “If Canada is to remain a country separate 
from the United States, it is of great importance to her 
that they (the United States) should not get behind us by 
right or by force, and intercept the route to the Pacific.” 
Three years later he went further. “It is impera- 
tive,’ he said, ‘‘that we find a broad country for the 
expansion of our adventurous youth, who are not 
satisfied to look here and there for an isolated tract fit for 
settlement. It has consequently always been a political 
cry in Western Canada that this country must be obtained. 
No sentimental cry, either, but one eminently practical— 
a cry expressive both of principle and interest. If this 
country is to remain British, it is only by being included in 
the British North American scheme ; and in addition to 
the necessity which we recognise, with a stronger power on 
our front and flank, of extending over the whole of the 
British possession here the just and beneficent institutions of 
government which we ourselves enjoy, we are also swayed by 
the interested object of finding fresh lands for the outlet of 
our adolescent population. . . . If the country was offered to 
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us free, should we hesitate to obtain the extension westward 
we so much require? Should we be deterred, then, by 
this Hudson’s Bay bugbear of a claim which, if well 
founded, might be disposed of within moderate limits? If 
offered to the United States—the recent purchasers of a 
tract of ice adjoining—can we doubt that they would con- 
sent to pay for it an amount equal to the whole debt. of 
Canada four times over? It was but the absorbing 
interest of the late internecine war that prevented the 
country from having been overrun already.” Early in 
1868 an address was sent to the Queen praying Her 
Majesty to unite Rupert’s Land and the North-West 
Territory with Canada. At first it looked as though 
former diplomatic failures were to be repeated, but the 
desire of all parties for a settlement was now so strong that 
the question almost solved itself. The Colonial Office, 
believing that the independence of Canada was at hand, 
were anxious “to speed the parting guest.” The Hudson 
Bay Company saw that their princely day was done, and 
the Dominion was keen to secure the West with its littoral 
before it was too late. Hence early in 1868 the Duke of 
Buckingham officially announced to the Government at 
Ottawa that the transfer of Rupert’s Land could be effected, 
at its pleasure, by arrangement with the Company under 
authority of an Act of the Imperial Parliament, which 
Act was duly passed in July of the same year. After much 
negotiation, it was agreed that 45,000 acres in the vicinity 
of the great trading posts, and one-twentieth of the fertile 


belt, should be reserved to the Hudson Bay Company, all © 


other rights, privileges and interests being vested in the 
Crown on payment of £300,000. This arrangement was 
accepted by the Dominion Parliament, and provision at 
once made for the temporary government of the territories. 
Thus ended the picturesque reign of the ‘‘Great Company.” 

To understand the magnitude of Canada’s task, it is 
necessary to realize the extent and nature of the region, 
which at the last Downing Street thrust on her with a 
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haste that was almost indecent. The total area of Rupert's 
Land and the North-West is 2,665,000 square miles, or 
larger than Russia, Austria, and Germany combined. At 
that time the total area of Canada herself was 389,141 
square miles, or less than one-seventh of the territory she 
was called upon to administer. During the past half- 
century Russia, France and the United States have each 
and all extended their sway over States larger than 
European kingdoms, but the process has been gradual. 
Canada at one bound carried her frontier across half a 
continent. An accession of territory so vast has been 
paralleled only in the British Empire itself. But the size 
of the North-West was a burden easy to be borne; the 
character of its population was another matter. There 
were about 5,000 French and 5,000 Scottish half-breeds, a 
few English, Canadian, and American settlers, and 30,000 
Indians; to these may be added the servants of the 
Hudson Bay Company. It will therefore be-seen that the 
Dominion’s new subjects were, for the most part, anything 
but promising. 

Again, Rupert’s Land and the Territories were the 
“Great Lone Land,” a region of ‘ magnificent distances,” a 
trackless wilderness roamed over by the naked savage and 
the wild animals on which he preyed. Its awful loneliness 
and remoteness from the world can be conceived only by 
an Australian Bushman, its intense cold and unutterable 
silence in winter only by a Yukon miner. Roads there 
were none, and the posts of the Hudson Bay Company 
were as widely sundered as the oases of the Sahara Desert. 
The only countries in modern times which have had to 
overcome physical obstacles on the same scale are Russia 
and the United States. But it must always be remembered 
that Tartars and Chinese made a track, rude as it was, for 
the advance of the Cossack in Central Asia; the stately 
Spaniard for the advance of the American in the South 
and Far West. Moreover, they had no serious rival on 
their frontier. They were on this account able to build up 
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an empire at their leisure. Canada was in a very different 
position. Neither the Indian nor the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany did anything towards the development of the North- 
West, the former from incapacity, the latter from policy, 
and every step of her career was jealously watched by a 
strong and aggressive power on her southern boundary. 
Any sign of weakness on her part, and the path of England 
to the Pacific would have been cut off for ever. It must 
also be remembered that the Dominion was merely a 
Colony with a population of little more than 3,000,000 
souls ; that she was poor, and, though rich in potential 
resources, had few of those at command; that she was a 
Confederation less than three years old ; that the Canadas 
themselves had been given a Constitution only thirty years 
before; and that she had absolutely no experience in 
Colonial government, and small experience in dealing with 
a subject race. Her position as a loyal Colony, too, was 
against her. The English capital, which should have 
flowed into the North-West, flowed into the United States, 
because in those days it was an article of faith that the 
Great Republic was safe from “foreign complications.” 
But with greater natural difficulties, less resources and no 
experience to guide her, Canada has performed her task in 
the North-West, better than Russia has performed hers in 
Central Asia, or the United States hers in the West. 

For the Dominion, though she had only just begun to 
awaken to the call of a national life, had, in the storm and 
stress of nearly three centuries, developed those qualities 
which are essential to a ruling race—self-reliance, patience, 
dignity, and a strong sense of justice. Happily for her, 
too, she had at the helm a statesman of the first rank in 
the person of Sir John Macdonald ; for all at once Canada’s 
outlook in the North-West became dark and _ lowering. 
During the summer, parties of Canadian surveyors had 
been engaged in making a waggon road from the Lake of 
the Woods to Fort Garry, and a track from Lake Superior 
to the Lake of the Woods. The Transcontinental Tele- 
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graph line was begun, and some progress made in 
surveying the North-West. But unfortunately the Civil 
Servants employed in this necessary work were neither 
wise nor prudent, and it is to their tactlessness that much 
of the half-breed trouble can be directly traced. The ap- 
pointment of the Hon. William McDougall as Lieutenant- 
Governor, too, was an error of judgment. Instead of 
carrying out his instructions by laying a foundation for the 
new order of things as a private individual, until he was 
officially notified that Canada had taken over the territory, 
he assumed the functions of his office on December 1, the 
date on which it was understood the formal transfer was to 
be made, and blindly rushed into a course as injudicious as 
it was feeble. Indeed, so little did he realize the situation 
that a report on half-breed discontent sent to him before 
he left Ottawa was forgotten almost as soon as it was read. 
Even more unfortunate for the Dominion was the illness of 
Governor McTavish, the highest official of .the Hudson 
Bay Company, and the absence of Bishop Taché, who was 
in Rome. Here, then, were all the elements of serious 
trouble. The Indians were rendered restless by the many 
signs of coming change and the intrigues of Mr. McDougall. 
The half-breeds were irritated at his proclamation, and 
by the conduct of Canadian surveyors, and were afraid 
that the leasehold title by which they held their lands 
would not be recognised by the Dominion Government. 
The priests and the French owed no allegiance to the 
Queen, and had no love for Canada. The officials of the 
Company, who felt that they were being “set aside for 
new-comers,” naturally resented the change of sovereignty. 
A little tact and patience would have touched all these 
jarring elements into harmony; but the Lieutenant- 
Governor was not the man to do it. On the contrary, his 
wild words and actions added fuel to the flame of discon- 
tent, so that, one fine day, Ottawa was electrified to hear 
that a rebellion had broken out in the North-West under 
Louis Riel. 
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The position was critical and triangular. On the one 
side was Sir John Macdonald, representing the Imperial 
policy of expansion ; on the other was the Colonial Office, 
together with the Hudson Bay Company, selfishly seeking 
their own ends; the base was the United States, eagerly 
watching for a chance to play the same game which had 
proved so successful in Texas. Sir John, however, was 
equal to the ‘occasion. So clearly did he see every point 
in the situation, that neither Lord Granville nor the 
Company were able to hurry him into making a false step. 
Let blood be once shed in an encounter between the two 
peoples, and it might sow seeds of hatred towards Canada 
and Canadian rule, such as would hamper good govern- 
ment for a generation. In the event of hostilities, the 
Indian tribes of the North-West and the adventurers of 
the United States would have been almost irresistibly 
tempted to join the insurgents. As it was, the Fenian 
organization sent men, money and promises to Fort Garry, 
and actually appointed General Spear, of St. Alban’s Raid 
fame, to lead a force across the border the moment the 
time was ripe. A single mistake, and not only Canada and 
the North-West, but England and the Republic, might have 
been involved in war. Unfortunately, neither the Colonial 
Office nor the Hudson Bay Company was concerned about 
any of these things. Their sole desire was to wash their 
hands of the Territory, by throwing the whole responsibility 
on Canada, when she would have been left to get out of 
the trouble the best way she could. This would have 
thrown the game into the hands of the insurgents and 
Yankee wirepullers, and so the aim of all Sir John’s diplo- 


macy was to secure the active co-operation of the home 
authorities and the Hudson Bay Company, until Canada 
was given peaceable possession of the Territory. He there- 
fore pointed out to Lord Granville that, upon the Company's 
surrender of their rights and privileges to the Queen, the 
responsibility for the peace of the North-West would rest 
with the Colonial Office, and not with the Government of 
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Canada, which absolutely declined to accept the transfer in 
the then disturbed state of the country. In reply to a 
disingenuous complaint of the Colonial Secretary, he said 
that the Dominion had not bound the Company to hand 
over the Territory in a state of peace, because no one 
dreamed that it would be handed over in any other way. 
To the Hudson Bay Company he pointed out that no steps 
had been taken by them to prepare the people under their 
rule for the change. The consequence was the half-breeds 
were allowed to believe that they had been sold to Canada 
without any regard for their rights, until their discontent 
became a source of public danger, a state of things which 
was not reported either to the Dominion Ministry or to the 
Colonial Office. If, therefore, they were not aware of it, 
the responsibility for such wilful blindness on the part of 
their officials rested with them, and the wisest course was 
to continue the old and fully organized government of the 
Company, while steps were being taken to allay the 
suspicions of the half-breeds and Indians. In this way the 
North-West was secured from anarchy. A combined force 
of English and Colonial troops were despatched under 
Colonel (now Lord) Wolseley to Fort Garry, and Governor 
McTavish and his subordinates, in response to urgent 
messages from London, performed the task which should 
have been performed a year earlier. When, therefore, Riel 
and his followers heard the first sound of the British bugles 
heralding relief to the sorely pressed inhabitants of Red 
River, they fled, and the rebellion was at an end without 
firing a shot. On May 2 the Manitoba Bill, embodying a 
Constitution on the Canadian provincial model, was intro- 
duced by Sir John Macdonald, and passed the House of 
Commons almost without comment. On the following day 
the purchase-money, 4 300,000, was paid over to the Hudson 
Bay Company, and on the 20th the Hon. A.G. Archibald was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor in place of Mr. McDougall. 
A fortnight Jater an Order in Council transferred Rupert’s 
Land and the North-West Territories to Canada. 
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But the goal of the Dominion’s ambition was the Pacific, 
whose waters washed the shores of British Columbia. 
Realizing its vital importance to the Confederation, Sir 
John Macdonald took steps to acquire it directly the 
British North American Bill became a political fact ; but 
the Home Government refused to negotiate until Canada 
accepted the sovereignty of the intervening territory. The 
area of this far-off Colony is 390,344 square miles, or 
larger than France and Italy combined. Its population 
was in 1871 less than 50,000, for the most part diggers and 
Indians. As they had done in the North-West, the 
officials of the Hudson Bay Company used their influence 
to thwart the designs of the Colonial Ministry, and the 
Governor, who represented the Little England views of 
Downing Street, was hardly more friendly. Another 
hostile element in the situation was a party largely com- 
posed of American citizens, who desired annexation to the 
United States. But the diplomacy, which in Rupert’s 
Land forced the Hudson Bay Company to see that their 
interest lay in working with, rather than against, the 
Canadian Government, was equally effective in British 
Columbia. At the critical moment, too, death removed 
Governor Seymour, and, at the request of Sir John Mac- 
donald, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Anthony Musgrave was 
appointed to fill the vacant place. In concert with the 
Hon. Joseph Trutch, the leader of the Unionists, he made 
an arrangement by which the Province agreed to join the 
Confederation, on condition that the Dominion built the 
Canadian Pacific Railway within a certain time. Unlike 
the North-West, which is governed by a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Council, partly elected and _ partly 
nominated, British Columbia is governed by a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a single elective Chamber. On July 20— 
memorable day in the British Empire—Canada looked out 
on the Pacific. In 1867 her western boundary was the 
goth degree of longitude; in 1870 it was the Rocky 
Mountains ; in 1871 it was the great sea; so that in four 
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years she had carried her frontier westwards 1,500 miles, 
and England in America was supreme from ocean to ocean. 

But expansion is not everything; unless it acts as a 
healthy stimulus to the national life and character of the 
Sovereign State, it has a deteriorating effect, such as 
brought about the decline and fall of Rome. In other 
words, it is one of those forces which, if they do not make 
for good in the world, almost invariably make for evil. 
Perhaps the soundest foundation, on which the British 
Empire rests, is the fact that its growth, while undoubtedly 
fostering a love of luxury in the upper classes, has also 
developed in Englishmen as a whole some of the finest 
qualities ever associated with a ruling race. Expansion is, 
therefore, to the Mother Country the finest moral discipline 
a nation ever knew, and Canada is worthily treading in her 
steps. As union and the Empire have together made 
England what she is, so Confederation and the North-West 
are together destined to make of the Dominion a great 
nation. Already she displays in the conduct of State affairs 
sound judgment, foresight, a sense of responsibility, dignity, 
courage, patience, and humanity. A shrewd observer once 
remarked that, in passing from Washington to Ottawa, one 
leaves behind a provincial atmosphere for the atmosphere 
of a world centre. Canada, in her political relations, acts, 
not with the bad manners and worse faith permitted to a 
new country, but as becomes a great Empire with a noble 
tradition. Excuse is constantly being found for the 
Republic on account of its ‘“‘youth”; for the Dominion, 
never. Notwithstanding, Englishmen are slow, very slow, 
to do her honour. So quietly, and with so little apparent 
effort, has she laid the foundations of her great work in the 
West that it is only now they begin to realize none but a 
great people could have done it. Its scale is truly Imperial ; 
its character solid; its spirit in accordance with the highest 
principles of English colonization. The Mother Country 
herself might be proud to claim it as her own, than which 
the Daughter State could desire no higher praise. 
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In nothing has the Dominion shown a keener sense of 
responsibility than in her treatment of the Red Man. In 
the older provinces she had an Indian population of about 
25,600, which, though confined to reservations, was well on 
the way to civilization. So orderly is it, indeed, that crimes 
of violence are almost unknown, and petty larceny so rare 
that in one settlement, only a decade ago, not a single 
Indian had been convicted of that offence for the previous 
thirty years. In the North-West the conditions were 
entirely different. True, the Hudson Bay Company was 
as successful as the French in dealing with the Indian; 
but while the latter civilized him, it was to the interest of 
the former to keep him a roaming savage. Hence to the 
Dominion fell the difficult task of placing him on a reserva- 
tion, which his soul loathed, and gradually leading him to 
adopt the habits of a complex and orderly life. Moreover, 
she had to put his faith in her policy to the severe test of 
contact with an ever-encroaching civilization. That she 
has been triumphantly successful is clear from the fact that 
she is the only self-governing Colony whose dealings with 
the native race in possession have never awakened the 
sensitive conscience of humanitarians in this country. Han- 
sard may be searched in vain for a debate on the ways of 
the Red Man. 

Ten treaties, expressed in plain and simple terms, form 
the Magna Charta of the North-West tribes. By these 
Canada secured the restriction of the Indian tribe to the 
soil, in return for which she agreed to pay $5 a year 
to every man, woman, and child of the population, and 
a sum to chiefs and councillors varying in amount accord- 
ing to the rank of the individual. To break up the 
tribal organization, the Indians were placed on numerous 


small reservations as near their old homes as possible, and 
in the near neighbourhood of Canadian settlements, the 
land to be held in trust by the Government. In this way 
the two races were put in such a position that they mutually 
react on one another to their mutual profit, the inferior race 
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by acquiring the habits of civilized life, the superior race by 
acquiring a sense of responsibility and national self-restraint. 
The law which prohibits the sale of liquor is strictly enforced, 
and no one is allowed to sell to an Indian arms or ammunition 
without a written permit. Agents, of which there is one 
on each reservation, are chosen for their high character and 
experience, holding their posts as long as their conduct 
gives satisfaction to the Minister for the Interior, to 
whom they are responsible. In 1884 Sir John Macdonald 
carried through Parliament the Indian Administration 
Act, which guarantees the franchise to any Indian wishing 
to withdraw from the restrictions as well as the privileges 
of his treaty, and 600 acres of land on the reserve of his 
tribe. Forty-two schools are maintained at the expense of 
the Government, and every effort is being made to teach 
the Indian the art of farming. At one time the whole of 
the vast region from the Lake of the Woods to the Rockies 
was kept in order by 300 mounted police. Later on the 
number was increased to 500. Since the opening up of 
the Yukon Territories it has been still further increased to 
1,000. The smallness of the force is, however, eloquent of 
the distance Canada has travelled on the Imperial road 
marked out by the Mother Country. 

One has merely to cross the frontier to estimate the 
nature of the Dominion’s Indian policy. Her soil has 
never been reddened by the blood of a native slain in war- 
fare. In the United States fighting with the Indian 
population has been continuous from the very beginning 
of their existence. To nineteen separate wars, which have 
cost the Federal Government over $500,000,000, may be 
added massacres, atrocities, fraud, and murders without 
end. The only representative on an Indian reservation 
in the United States is that synonym for corruption and 
rascality, the Indian agent, whose one aim is to make a 
future during his four years’ term of office. Consequently, 
the cost of the Indian Department, which in the Dominion 
is $1,500,000, including the cost of the government of the 
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North-West Territories, is in the United States, with twice 
as many Indians, $13,016,802. In monarchical Canada 
settlers who squat on Indian land are promptly ordered 
off by the police. In Republican America it is the Indians 
who are ordered off; not because the Federal authorities 
are unwilling to enforce the law, but because they are 
unwilling to come into collision with State rights. The 
difference in the policy of the two countries accounts for 
the fact that when the American Civil War was drawing 
to an end all the Indians of the plains rose to a man. 
When Canada was confronted with Riel’s rebellion in 
1886, the Indians, not having any wrongs to avenge, 
remained quiet. 

Not less striking is the success with which this great 
Colony deals with a mining population. In the United 
States a gold rush is always associated with lynch law, 
vigilance committees, riots, and unseemly disorders of all 
kinds. Even at this late day, when the whole of the West 
is practically in touch with civilization, the vicinity of 
Cripple Creek, in the State of Colorado, furnishes material 
for seventy inquests a year on victims to violence, and 
there are other districts of which a similar tale could be 
told. In the British Empire the miners are as law-abiding 
as any other element in the population. When the gold 
fever was at its height between forty and fifty years ago, 
the diggings of Australia and British Columbia thronged 
with the same class of men we meet in the pages of Bret 
Harte. But lynching, and murder, and all the other dis- 
orderly incidents of Californian camp-life were in those 


Colonies conspicuous by their absence. On the Yukon . 


gold-fields Canada is true to the British tradition, and the 
two systems are sharply contrasted. On the one side of 


the border every man is a law unto himself. On the other, 
society, though rough, is held together by a wholesome 
respect for English justice. From 1880 to 1886 Canadian 
and American methods of organization were contrasted in a 
similar way. In those years the Colonials were building 
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the Canadian Pacific Railway ; the Americans were building 
the Central Pacific Railway. The Dominion project was 
under the able management of Mr. Donald Smith, now 
Lord Strathcona, who employed at one time as many as 
5,000 labourers. They were, however, more orderly than 
the workmen of an English factory. Firearms were con- 
fiscated, and the sale of drink entirely prohibited. As an 
old Yankee contractor once remarked, ‘‘When a man 
breaks the law here, they see justice is dealt out to him 
a heap quicker and in larger chunks than they would see 
anywhere in the United States. I tell you there is a way 
to do it, and they are doing it here right from the scratch.” 
On the American side drunkenness, rioting, and general 
lawlessness marked the laying of the line from Chicago to 
the Far West. 

Not only has the expansion of Canada quickened her 
national life; it has also quickened her Imperialism. Within 
the last ten or fifteen years she has become a potential 
rival of the United States, and the greatest creative force 
towards Anglo-Saxon Union in the British Empire, two 
factors in the world’s political situation which are better 
understood in Washington than they are in London. With 
Confederation and the acquisition of the North-West, all 
the intellectual and moral forces, generated in the storm and 
stress of three stirring centuries, came to maturity, and she 
could not check them even if she would. By uniting the 
whole of British North America under the Crown she had 
taken the first great step towards Imperial Federation. Her 
next step was to connect it with the English world-chain. 
To do this she built the Canadian Pacific and Intercolonial 
Railway, probably the mightiest public work ever under- 
taken by three millions of people. When the last rail was 
laid, England was a power in the Western Pacific. She held 
its key, and she was given an alternate route to the East. 
In 1886 Canada was the first Colony to conduct a war 
without the assistance of the Mother Country. In this year 
of grace 1899she has begun the Ottawa-Georgian- Bay Canal, 
¥ 2 
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which will enable the navy to defend half her southern 
frontier, and make Montreal a formidable rival of New 
York in connection with the grain trade. She forced the 
hand of the Home Government in the matter of penny post ; 
she indicated the lines on which the trade-union of the 
Empire may be effected by giving Great Britain a Prefer- 
ential Tariff. In short, the expansion of Canada has made 
her a great nation, whom we ought to estimate at her true 
value and not merely as a loyal Colony. She has most of the 
virtues of age, with few of the faults of youth and all its 
energy and optimism. Hence she craves no indulgence for 
her newness, and needs none. Her ideal is high, her 
national character solid, her faith such as may remove 
mountains. She is the nation whose history has been 
moulded by La Salle and Champlain, Frontenac and 
Montcalm, Wolfe and Sir John Macdonald, and above all 
by the example and tradition, the help and guidance, of the 
Mother Country herself. 

The Cape Colony, between which and Canada there is 
much in common, has since 1872, when she entered on the 
self-governing stage of her development, increased her area 
by 93,580 square miles. But it has been a slow process, 
making no great demands on statesmanship, and adding 
little strength either to herself or to the Empire. As a 
matter of fact, it was Colonial Office pressure rather than the 
pressure of internal events which induced her to annex 
Fingoland, Idutywa Reserve and Noman’s Land in 1876; 
Walfisch Bay in 1884 ; Tembuland, Emigrant Tambookie- 
land, Bomvanaland and Gealekaland in 1885 ; and Pondo- 
land in 1894. For, unlike any other self-governing Province 
of the Empire, the Cape Colony’s most pressing problem is 
the Native Question. Hence to add nearly 700,000 Kaffirs 


to her already mixed population of Malays, Bushmen, 
Fingoes, Hottentots, and Kaffirs was a serious responsi- 
bility, particularly as the region they occupy is not more than 
15,573 square miles in area. But as long as a single inde- 
pendent chief, or a single chief under Imperial control, was 
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left beyond the Kei River there was constant trouble. 
War, misrule, cruelty, and injustice, made things so insup- 
portable on her Eastern frontier, and Colonial Office 
proposals to annex each district in turn were so frequent 
and so urgent that, bit by bit, she had absorbed all the 
territories which lie between the Kei River and Natal. For 
a piece of land at the summit of St. John’s River she paid 
£1,000. Griqualand West has a different story. Until 
the discovery of diamonds it was claimed by nobody. 
Then the Boers tried to extend the rule of the Orange Free 
State over it. But this would have been fatal to the peace 
of South Africa. Hence, when Nicholas Waterboer, the 
nominal owner of the region, petitioned Her Majesty to 
proclaim it British territory, his claim was supported by 
the High Commissioner, Sir Henry Barkly. A detachment 
of Cape Frontier Armed and Mounted Police took possession 
of the dry diggings, and hoisted the Union Jack. The 
Free State was afterwards paid £90,000 as compensation, 
which lay a dead-weight on the struggling district until 
it was taken over by the Cape Colony. At first it was 
governed by a triumvirate of Commissioners, which was 
an utter failure. Then an Administrator was appointed, 
who was not more successful, and finally, after a period 
of misrule rare in the history of the British Empire, it 
was turned into a Crown Colony. But, unfortunately, it 
was a form of government too costly for the resources of 
the district, and things were no better than before. At 
last, in despair, Lord Carnarvon sent out Major Lanyon 
as Commissioner, and despatches to the Cape Ministry, 
earnestly requesting them to take over the region, which 
was done in 1878, since when it has been as orderly and 
prosperous as any other part of South Africa. British 
Bechuanaland was annexed by Mr. Rhodes. 

Though expansion in the Cape Colony is not the result 
of national feeling, and has developed in her people few of 
the qualities which the growth of the Dominion has 
developed in Canadians, sovereignty has not failed to 
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quicken in her a sense of responsibility. She has a 
population of 1,526,224, of which 1,150,237 are natives, 
whose numbers, instead of declining, are steadily increasing. 
Here, then, is a problem of the first magnitude, and one 
which the Cape Colony is facing nobly. Her great aim is 
to break up the tribal organization, and to induce the native 
to till the soil. To attain her end they are placed on small 
reservations, governed by resident magistrates, who, how- 
ever, deal only with civil cases. All criminal offences are 
punished according to Colonial law. To pay the expense 
of administration and annuities to the chiefs there is a hut- 
tax, and each electoral district is rep~esented by white 
members in the Cape Parliament. Moreover, the natives 
have the franchise on the £25 house qualification, though 
so far the number of voters has been very small. The Glen 
Grey Act is probably destined to solve this pressing problem 
as well as it can be solved by legislation, providing as it does 
for overcrowding by the law of primogeniture and a system 
of allotments ; for civic education by the establishment of 
District Councils; for the control of the drink traffic by 
local option ; and for the maintenance of industrial schools 
by means of a labour-tax levied on all male natives without 
distinction. At Herschell, in the Eastern Province, is one 
of the finest proofs of the Cape Native policy. This district, 
which is about 800 square miles in extent, contains a mixed 
population of Fingoes, Kaffirs, and Tambookies, 22,000 
strong. It is the best-cultivated portion of the Colony, and 
in 1880 was kept in order by four constables. There are 
about 230 Europeans in the district, mostly traders and 
store-keepers. The chief crops grown are corn and millet, 
of which thousands of bags are yearly sent to the Orange 
Free State and various parts of the Cape Colony itself. 
Herschell is, perhaps, unique, but it must be admitted by 
every unprejudiced person who studies the question that 
the Colonials of South Africa have done their share of the 
Empire’s work to the credit of the English name. 


New Zealand sovereignty, while an evidence of Imperial 
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feeling, is little more than nominal. It calls for no national 
sacrifices, and makes no demands on administrative ability, 
or, indeed, on statesmanship of any kind. Hence it has no 
appreciable effect on the character of the people. As might 
be expected from its geographical position, the only 
territories dependent on the Colony are islands. Of these 
the chief are the Chatham Islands, 500 miles to the 
East; the Auckland Islands, 200 miles to the south ; 
the Campbell, Antipodes, and Bounty Islands, between 200 
and 400 miles to the north-east; and the Kermadec Islands, 
to the north. None of them are settled except the Chatham 
Islands, with a mixed population of Europeans, Maoris, and 
Morioris, who are nearly all engaged in stock-rearing and 
sea-fisheries. In the Auckland Group is Port Ross, 
described by D’Urville as one of the best harbours of refuge 
in the world. Here the New Zealand Government main- 
tains a station, in which food and clothes are stored for the 
use of shipwrecked mariners. But it is in the Cook Archi- 
pelago that the Colony takes most pride. These beautiful 
and salubrious islands are distant from Auckland by 
steamer about 1,700 miles, and support a population of 9,000. 
As early as 1864 the leading chiefs petitioned the Queen 
for British protection, but, with Little Englandism rampant 
at Downing Street, nothing came of it. During the next 
twenty years, however, the Church and trade brought the 
natives more and more in touch with New Zealand, and, in 
1885, Makea Takau, Queen of a part of Raratonga, the 
largest island of the group, visited Auckland to urge its 
annexation by Great Britain. Sir Robert Stout, the 
Premier, laid her case before the Home Government with 
suggestions of his own, and, in 1888, the British flag was 
hoisted at Raratonga, by Captain Bourke, of H.M.S. 
Hyacinth, New Zealand, which had agreed to hold 
herself responsible for the government of the _ islands, 
appointed Mr. Moss as Resident in 1890, since when they 
have made large strides towards self-government and 
prosperity. In concert with native delegates from all the 
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seven islands which form the archipelago, he drew up a 
simple Constitution providing for a Federal Parliament to 
raise a Customs revenue and deal with other national affairs, 
while leaving local interests entirely in the hands of the 
native councils. But it was not so easy to choose a chief, 
a difficulty which was finally overcome by the election of 
Makea Takau, who is to hold the position for her life. The 
Federal Parliament consists of twelve members, all laws 
passed by whom must be approved by the Resident. They 
meet in a Parliament House built for the purpose about two 
years ago. There is also a Supreme Court, to which appeal 
may be made from the petty native courts. The liquor 
law is prohibitive, except in Raratonga, where all liquor is 
placed in charge of a public officer, who gives permits for 
its purchase. No one is allowed to buy more than he 
requires for his own consumption. In this way drunkenness, 
which was once common, is now rare. Revenue is raised 
by a 5 per cent. duty on imports. At first the Federation 
suffered from the old and bitter jealousies of other days ; 
but when each island discovered that it had perfect freedom 
in its local affairs, and, moreover, received a small subsidy 
from the Federal revenue, the way was paved for harmony 

and united action fora common purpose. As a result, one 

of the Maori councils recently imposed a road-tax in Rara- 

tonga varying in amount according to the frontage of the 

land owned by each individual. Even more hopeful is the 

fact that it should be cheerfully paid. The cynical observer 

might find another sign of the progress of civilization in the 

passion of the Raratongans for writing letters to their only 

newspaper. *But the question is, Are these islands, morally, 

socially and politically, the better for New Zealand 

sovereignty ? And as the answer is a most emphatic Yes, 

no other justification for it is necessary. 

In 1897, owing to the lax manner in which the law was 
administered, it was deemed advisable to transfer Norfolk 
Island to New South Wales. This place of stately pines 
lost in the wastes of the Western Pacific is 900 miles distant 
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from Australia. It has an area of over seven square miles, 
buttressed by frowning cliffs, against which the southern 
swell beats endlessly. From 1788 to 1803 it was occupied 
by convicts who made it blossom like the rose. But in the 
latter year they were all removed to the mainland by an 
order from the Home Office. Twenty years later it was 
again a convict settlement, and a veritable hell on earth. 
With the end of the transportation system Norfolk Island 
was given over to desolation, until the descendants of the 
Bounty were transferred to it from Pitcairn Island. Placed 
under the Governor of New South Wales, it has enjoyed 
the blessings of a primitive Constitution such as would be 
impossible in any other part of Her Majesty’s dominion. 
Under the rule of a magistrate and jury of seven elders, it 
has developed into a flourishing community of 800 persons, 
all of whom are teetotalers and able to read and write. But 
the island has outgrown the primitive form of its govern- 
ment, and so, by an Order in Council of 1897, it was made 
a dependency of New South Wales. The Colonial Office 
paid £ 1,500 towards the repairs of public buildings and other 
expenses incident to the transfer ; but as it saves £1,000 a 
year in the cost of administration, it may be congratulated 
on agood bargain. The premier Colony was not, however, 
allowed to annex Norfolk Island without a protest. New 
Zealand, just for all the world as if she were a jealous 
foreign Power, considered her own claim to the home of 
great pines superior to that of New South Wales on various 
counts. In the first place, it is nearer Maoriland by 300 
miles than it is to the Australian coast. In the second 
place, it is included in the Diocese of Melanesia, ecclesi- 
astically speaking a part of New Zealand, whose inhabitants 
largely support the Melanesian Mission. In the third place, 
the Bishop of Melanesia objected to the sovereignty of New 
South Wales. But, like other States with a soaring ambition, 
New Zealand had to give way to the State which was first 
in the field. 

Norfolk Island is now governed by a resident magistrate, 
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appointed by the Colonial Ministry, and by a council of 
twelve elders. 

The Australasian Colonies can hardly be said to exercise 
sovereign rights over New Guinea, as, politically speaking, 
Australasia is unknown. It is exactly in the same position 
as the Dominion before Confederation. But like the 
Canadas after the Union Act of 1840, they have Imperial 
dreams, to which, so far as they are able, they give practical 
expression. One of them is the consolidation of British 
power in the South Seas. As early as 1864 the idea took 
root in New South Wales that the possession of New 
Guinea was necessary to the peace and safety of Australia, 
and a company was formed in Sydney for the purpose of 
colonizing it. But the Home Government poured cold 
water on the scheme, and it was dropped. Nevertheless, 
the idea grew and strengthened during the next twenty 
years, until it had become an article of faith with every 
Colonial Ministry. Between 1864 and 1887 at least twenty 
exploring expeditions to the island were fitted out by 
Government or individual enterprise, and in 1874 the 
Legislature of New South Wales again addressed the Home 
Government on the question of its annexation, but their 
views met with no encouragement. Nor was a deputation 
to Lord Carnarvon in the following year any more suc- 
cessful. In 1878, however, Queensland was permitted to 
annex Thursday Island and several other small islands in 
Torres Straits, which is one of Australia’s highways to 
Europe and Asia. Colonial opinion therefore regarded 
her as possessing a more peculiar interest in New Guinea 
than any of the other Colonies, so that when, in 1883, Sir 
Thomas M’Ilwraith, the Premier, sent a Government boat 
with a civil officer on board to hoist the English flag at Port 
Moresby, his action was applauded in every part of 
Australasia. But, unfortunately, though the designs of 
France and Germany were known in the South Seas, they 
were not known at the Colonial Office, and Lord Derby 
refused to acknowledge the annexation. He ridiculed the 
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idea that Germany intended to create a Colonial Empire, 
and explained to a deputation of Agents-General that 
England already possessed more territory than was at all 
desirable. A few days later, in the House of Lords, he said 
that the occupation of New Guinea by any other power 
would be an unfriendly act, which the Colonies accepted as 
a declaration that the Mother Country regarded the island 
as her own. Unhappily, Lord Derby admitted the necessity 
of the case by permicting Queensland to occupy stations on 
the shore opposite her own coast with a hinterland, whose 
boundaries were not delimited. This was quite enough for 
Germany. The moment she understood that the Colonial 
Secretary did not claim the whole island beyond Dutch 
territory, an order was sent to a gunboat in waiting at 
Melbourne, and a week or two later the flag of the Father- 
land was flying over Northern New Guinea. After allowing 
Germany to steal on her in this easy way, there was nothing 
for England to do but to proclaim a Protectorate, which 
was done in 1884. At the Colonial Conference of 1887, an 
arrangement was made by which Queensland agreed to 
become responsible for the government of New Guinea, 
each of the other Colonies to contribute a share of the cost 
for a period of ten years. A\ll the officials are, however, 
appointed bythe Home Government, though they correspond 
with the Colonial Office through the Governor of Queens- 
land. With a Federated Australia the island will be 
governed as a dependency, and it is their consciousness of 
future possibilities which makes the Colonies so averse to a 
syndicate supported by the Colonial Office acquiring terri- 
torial rights in New Guinea. Australasia does not want 
to repeat Canada’s experience with the Hudson Bay 
Company. 

The latest Colony to acquire sovereignty over territories 
beyond her own limits is Natal. In 1885 a British Pro- 
tectorate was proclaimed over Amatongaland, a region 
between Swaziland and the sea, bounded on the north by 
the Portuguese possessions, and in the south by Zululand, to 
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which it was annexed in 1897. A month later they were 
incorporated with Natal, which thus became mistress of a 
region 10,000 miles in extent. As the Colonial Office 
saves several thousands a year in administrative expenses, 
while Natal has added 200,000 to her already teeming 
Kaffir population, the gain would seem to be largely on the 
side of the Home authorities. The Native Problem in this 
beautiful Colony is more serious than it is in any other of 
the self-governing Provinces of the Empire. In 1891 more 
than four-fifths of the inhabitants were Kaffirs, and 
about 7 per cent. Indian coolies. With the annexation 
of Amatongaland and Zululand, the relatively small number 
of Colonials will be more marked than ever. The various 
tribes live on reservations held in trust by the Government, 
on the lands of religious missions, on Crown lands, and as 
tenants on the lands of private persons. An annual hut-tax 
of 14s. is imposed on each adult Kaffir of the male sex. 
Justice in civil matters on each reservation is administered 
by a white magistrate ; all criminal offences are tried in the 
ordinary courts of law. As in Canada, every effort is being 
made to destroy the tribal organization, and to train the 
native in the habits of civilized life. 

It will thus be seen that without a flourish of trumpets, 
or poems from the Empire’s Poet Laureate, or the 
encouragement of the Peace Societies, or pzeans of praise 
from a certain section of the English press, the Colonies 
have taken upon themselves “the White Man’s burden.” 
How well they are performing their task is proved by the 
fact that the world hears nothing about it. As for the 
average Englishman, he ascribes this satisfactory state of 
things to the wisdom of the Colonial Office, quite oblivious 
of the fact that all the great Colonies are se//-governing. 
In 1860 the area governed by responsible Ministries was 
1,835,647 square miles, with a population of about 3,000,000, 
which included 100,000 natives; in 1898 it was 7,180,956, 
with a population of 11,072,472, which included 2,357,362 
natives. In other words, two-thirds of the whole area of the 
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Empire is ruled by Colonial Englishmen, a political fact 
whose vast importance is recognised only by foreign nations. 
Great as their responsibilities are, however, it is not their 
fault that they are not greater. The Dominion, for instance, 
did all in her power to induce Newfoundland to join the 
Confederation. The Cinderella of the Colonies foolishly 
refused, and has since sold herself to a Canadian citizen. 
As for New Zealand, during the past forty-five years she 
has seized every chance of pressing the annexation of 
Samoa on the Home Government, and of extending 
English influence in the islands. In 1853 Sir George Grey, 
foreseeing the advent of France and Germany in the 
Pacific, suggested a Federation of all the South Pacific 
Islands, with New Zealand as a centre. His plan was 
laughed to scorn by the Colonial Office, and his warnings 
as to French designs on New Caledonia disregarded. 
Somehow, the Colonial Office, which in its wisdom put 
three big men on a plate as it were, does not laugh now 
that the china is being broken in their efforts to obtain a 
footing. In 1872 New Zealand offered to administer the 
islands, again in 1884, and again in 1894. But she made 
no more impression on Downing Street than Australia in 
the matter of New Guinea. South Africa in 1859 was ripe 
for Confederation, and a scheme was forwarded to the Duke 
of Newcastle by Sir George Grey, who was then Governor 
of the Cape Colony. But he was frowned upon by the 
Home Authorities, and the golden opportunity was lost. 
From every point of view it is desirable that the self- 
governing Provinces of the Empire should take up their 
share of ‘the weary Titan’s burden,” and in the near future 
a great development in this direction may be expected. 
For there is no doubt that Colonial Ministries are better 
able to rule new communities than the Colonial Office, which 
has seldom shown the necessary ability in administering 
distant dependencies. How could it be otherwise, when its 
knowledge of the Empire is purely academic? A Colonial 
Ministry, on the other hand, is more elastic in its views, and 
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hampered neither by party issues nor tradition. Moreover, it 
is more in touch with the people it is called upon to govern, 
and accustomed to deal with the problems which they present 
for solution. It treats a question more on its merits than 
on the particular light in which it will appear to a certain 
number of gentlemen, whose opinion of it is formed by 
theory or sentiment. Not that party feeling is absent in 
the Colonies, but when it conflicts with national ideals it 
can be more effectually silenced than when it conflicts 
merely with ideas, asin England. The territories governed 
by Colonial Ministries may safely challenge comparison 
with the territories ruled by the Colonial Office. South 
Africa, after a hundred years of Home Government incon- 
sistency, is plunged into one of the great wars of the cen- 
tury. Could there be a more damaging indictment of our 
rule? Had Natal and the Cape Colony been in the 
position of Canada with regard to British Columbia in 
1871, they would never have consented to the retrocession 
of the Transvaal after Majuba Hill; nor can we conceive 
that they would have quietly permitted a subject State to 
oppress British subjects, transform itself into a huge arsenal, 
and lay the foundations of Dutch supremacy in South 
Africa. The instinct of self- preservation alone would 
have preserved them from such political imbecility. The 
West Indies are sunk in despair, out of which they see no 
escape except in annexation to Canada or the United 
States. British Honduras would be a disgrace to Spain. 
British Guiana is not much better. Cyprus is a failure, and 
Malta can hardly be described as a success. The West 
African settlements have lost their hinterland, and are by 
no means as flourishing as they might be. And since these 
things are so, it is not wonderful that the regions ruled by 
the Chartered Company absolutely refuse to accept the 
administration of the Colonial Office, whose chief sin is not 
of the will, but of its remoteness from the pulsations of 
Colonial life. 


























35! 
WAS VOHU MANAH PHILO’S LOGOS? 


By Proressor LAwrENCE MILLs, D.p., OxFrorD. 


Ir was with a feeling of very deep mortification indeed that I read such a 
suggestion as the above from the pen of a serious scholar.* It seemed to 
me, indeed, so futile, if not so feeble, a hypothesis that it proved too 
much rather than too little, and showed that the once-gifted pen that 
repeated it (for it was not original with any distinguished Zendist) had 
become blunted by popular writing, and that the hand behind it had for 
the moment lost its cunning. It was written in a whirl of popular literary 
details, details which left the great writer no time to recover his scattered 
thoughts, only showing once more that exactness can hardly go on hand- 
in-hand with a pandering even to refined superficial tastes. Vohu Manah 
was not Philo’s Logos, first, because it was a totally different conception 
in its nature, and, secondly, because it was extant in a literature hundreds 
of years before Philo was thought of. It would seem that any schoolboy 
could have seen that the Logos of Philo, which was, of course, an elabora- 
tion of that of Plato, made for a point glaringly in contradiction to a lead- 
ing Zoroastrian tenet, which was that God, as Ahura, created the heaven 
and the earth, without any intermediary needed on account of the unholi- 
ness of matter. Philo, on the contrary, expands himself in a delineation 
of the uncanny thing which God could not touch, but needed a logos to 
bridge the chasm. If the Logos had any analogon among the Amesha 
Spenta, it would be Asha, and not Vohu Manah, for Asha, as the rhythm of 
law, was in one light only exactly what Heraclitus, the first conjecturer who 
made elaborate use of the term, meant by the “ Logos.” 

Asha, as well as Vohu Manah, is therefore heterogeneous to, or, as we 
might better say, from the Platonian concept so fully developed by the 
ardent Philo. Zoroastrian philosophy knows nothing about an inherent 
impurity in all matter, though it was the first philosophy which emphasized 
the original and eternal separateness between a good and an evil cgeation. 
Heraclitus himself never stated his hypothesis of an eternal “ war’’ more 
firmly than did Zarathushtra in Yasna xlv. 2. And as Heraclitus at 
Ephesus was a near neighbour to a Zoroastrian theology, we may well 
hesitate before we deny that the great dualist of Asia Minor got his leading 
hints from the man who composed the Gathas or from the same original. { 


* Any person familiar with Zend philology knows to what this refers. I avoid names 
from a sense of delicacy. 

+ Matter was something ‘‘ confused, undetermined,” or ‘ undefined.”” God could 
not come into contact with impure matter. Therefore, bodiless powers were used by 
Him, the actual names of which were ‘‘ the ideas” (‘* De Vict. Off.,” xi. 261). 

The powers of God (conceived of as in a sense separated from Him) were in general 
intermediaries ; but this doctrine finally culminated in that of the Logos as the summing 
up of the powers (Heinze, ‘Lehre vom Logos,” 72, s. 215. He, the Logos, was the 
‘‘organon” through which the Kosmos was formed (‘‘ De Cherub.,” i. 162; “ Leg. 
Alleg.,” iii. 1, 106, H. 217). 

t+ Though he differed from the Gathic sage on no less an item than the existence of a 
supreme effective God as a universal creator. 


0 66 
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Plato (at Athens) came into contact with Cratylus, the pupil of Heraclitus 
(Plato, I think, being a young man at the time), and it is more than prob- 
able that those interviews and conferences first aroused in the Athenian 
that grand if erroneous surmise which bridged for him the separation 
between a God untainted with “existence” and the poor struggling world 
(kosmos); but in formulating a dualism between God and nature Plato 
departed from that dualism which recognised a strife in Nature without 
condemning both sides at once as being each so inherently impure as to 
need an intermediary between both and each of them and the Supreme 
Abstraction. The Platonian-Philonian Logos had nothing to do with 
either the Asha or the Vohu Manah of Zoroaster, because the two ideas 
had each one element in itself irreconcilable with a chief element in the 
other, although both were attributes or quasi-attributes of a concept which 
served each thinker as a supreme Deity. 

But, secondly, neither Vohu Manah nor Asha could have been the 
Logos of Philo, because both were familiar ideas in a well-known literature 
hundreds of years before Philo existed, or Plato either, for the matter of 
that ; and it is amazing that any man of reputation could have penned 
such a thought as the one refuted without at least calling attention to some 
of the patent facts. Vohu Manahas the name of a Vedic Rishi was some- 
what late, for the hymn in connection with which his name stands was not 
a very early one (relatively considered) as a part of the Rig Veda, but the 
occurrence of the word Vasumanas (Vohu Manah) as a proper name* 
shows that the idea was very familiar to the people of the Vedic period, as 
do also the synonymous or analogous terms} which occur in the same early 
lore. 

But the companion ideas, Asha, Khshathra, Aramaiti, Haurvatat, and 
Ameretatat, are very familiar in old Vedic, occurring in the most ancient 
pieces which have survived to human memory. Their forms are r/é (asha), 
kshatra, ardmatt, sérvatati and amrtatvd. They are scattered in the Veda, 
but collected in the Avesta. To imagine that any of these venerable 
concepts, which had their firm existence in the earliest records of our race, 
were invented by either Philo or Plato, or even by Heraclitus, is simply 
absurd. And Iam confident that no one who ever said they were so 
invented had ever given a sober thought to the subject or an hour’s investi- 
gation amid the proper sources of information. It is deplorable that in 
the legitimate search for what is new, respected scholars should wish to 
bring themselves into undesirable prominence by venturing upon revolutionary 
propositions which are pseudo in their character. Surely there is enough 
that we can say that is new in a science, the very materials of which have 
notoriously never yet been completely exploited in‘ all their parts, without 
stultifying ourselves by such a hazard as to say that ‘‘Vohu Manah was 
Philo’s Logos.” 


Oxford. 


* R.V., x. 179, 3. (Not mentioned in the text, but by Sayana. He was, in fact, the 
reputed author of but a single line.) 
+ Such as sumanas, sumati, etc. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 


By Pror. Dr. Epwarp Monrert. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Ler us begin by bringing to the notice of our readers several works which 
are about to be published, and which we have several times had occasion to 
mention. In the first place, the “ Dictionnaire de la Bible,” edited by the 
Abbé Vigouroux, of which the sixteenth fascicule (Fontaine-Gazer) has 
recently appeared ;* the first and second volumes of this important collec- 
tion are now complete. The seventh volume of the third edition of the 
“ Realencyclopacie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche,” edited by 
Hauck,+ comprises articles from Goftesdienst to Hess, and proves the 
regularity and rapidity with which this remarkable work is being proceeded 
with. The same cannot, unfortunately, be said of the “ Assyrisch-englisch- 
deutsches Handworterbuch,” by Muss-Arnolt, of which the ninth 
number has been published,{ the preceding number having been issued 
nearly a year ago. It will be remembered that this dictionary has been in 
course of publication since 1894 ! 

The “ Recueil d’archéologie orientale,” by Clermont-Ganneau, is now 
completed, the last numbers of Vol. III. having been published,§ in which 
there is an interesting article on El-Kahf and the cave of the ‘Seven 
Sleepers” (the well-known legend of the sleepers of Ephesus), accompanied 
by explanatory figures and plans. The third and last volume of the 
“Histoire ancienne des peuples de l’Orient classique,” by Maspero, is 
also completed.|| It extends from the Assyrian revival (Assurnazirabal, 
885-860, and Salmanasar III., 860-825) to the Persian conquest (Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Darius) and the end of the old Eastern world (Median wars, 
the last national dynasties of Egypt, and the Oriental world at the time of 
the Macedonian conquest). This notable work by one of the masters of 
Eastern science is of extreme importance, and forms a kind of historical 
encyclopzedia of the classical ancient East (Egypt, Syria, Chaldea, Assyria, 
Persia). Nothing could be richer or more varied than its contents. The 
erudition is very extensive and the information trustworthy ; but the 
method of explaining and the editing appear defective. In order to 
display before the reader the simultaneous destinies of different peoples of 
the East in a single tableau, one often has to sacrifice clearness in so com- 
plicated'a subject. We notice finally, amongst general works, the German 
translation of the late Dr. Robertson Smith’s remarkable book on the 
religion of the Semites. ‘! 


* Paris, Letouzey et And, 1899. { Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1899. 

t Berlin, Reuther und Reichard, 1900. § Paris, Leroux, 1899. 

|| Paris, Hachette, 1900. 

{i “Die Religion der Semiten,” iibers. von Stiibe. Freiburg-i.-B., Mohr, 1899. 
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THE OLp TESTAMENT—HISTORY AND RELIGION OF ISRAEL, 
APOCRYPHAS, ETC. 


A new volume of “ La sainte Bible polyglotte ” (Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French) has appeared, edited by the Abbé Vigouroux. It contains the 
Books of Numbers and Deuteronomy.* As we remarked in our last 
report, this publication is serviceable, but we cannot refrain from criticis- 
ing some strange statements which it contains. On page 1025, in a note 
upon the longevity of the patriarchs, there is the astounding assertion that 
“there are still sometimes to be found examples, sufficiently authenticated, 
of people who have much exceeded the ordinary term of life, and have 
lived from 150 to 200 years.” It is really to be regretted that the author 
has omitted the sources from which he has taken such extraordinary 
information ! 

Among the works on the Old Testament we may quote the interesting 
commentary of Kittel upon the Book of Kingst appearing in the Nowack 
Collection (‘“‘ Handkommentar zum Alten Testament”). 

The remarkable work by W. St. Chad Boscawen on “ The Bible and the 
Monuments” has been translated into French by C. de Faye.j This 
book possesses great merit, although one could dispute various doubtful 
interpretations of texts or facts (for instance, the relationship established 
by the author between Mount Sinai and the lunar god Sin). Indeed, the 
author not only thoroughly knows his subject, the archzeological and 
linguistic riches of which he unfolds with enthusiasm, but he also fully 
grasps the spirit of it. 

He draws attention to one of the most characteristic traits of the Semitic 
race when he affirms that the Semitic peoples patronize the customs as 
well as the language of those that surround them. The entire history of 
Israel is a striking example of this essential character. That is why the 
author has been able to write a popular volume full of interest upon the 
very numerous and very intimate analogies between the Bible and the 
monuments of Babylonian Assyria. 

Another popular and scientific work to be noticed and recommended 
is the last edition of the manual for acquiring a knowledge of the Old 
Testament, by Kostlin.§ The Italian review of Orientalism Bessarione 
(Nos. 41, 42, Rome, 1899) has commenced the publication of an interesting 
study by G. Gabrieli on the Semitic sources of a legend respecting 
Solomon, the Kebra Wagasht (biblical sources, Joseph, Rabbis.) 

We now turn to the Apocryphas, and must first welcome the completion 
of the great publication by Kautzsch on the Apocryphas and Pseudepi- 
graphs of the Old Testament, the Jast numbers of which (29-34) have 
appeared.|| They contain the fourth book of Esdras, the Apocalypses of 


* Paris, Roger et Chernoviz, 1900. 

+ ‘* Die Biicher der Konige.” Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1900. 

+ Paris, Fischbacher, 1900 (with 24 photo-gravures). 

§ ‘* Leitfaden zum Unterricht im Alten Testament fiir hohere Schulen,” third edition. 
Freiburg-i.-B., Mohr, 1899. 

| Freiburg-i.-B., Mohr, 1899. 
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Baruch, the Testaments of the twelve patriarchs, and the life of Adam and 
Eve. Ecclesiasticus continues to give rise to much critical and exegetical 
literature. We quote the following among those which have appeared on 
this subject : Konig has endeavoured to show the originality of the Hebrew 
text, lately discovered, of the wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach ;* Noldeke 
(Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft, vol. i., 1900) has introduced 
some remarks on the Hebrew of Ben Sira. Finally, in the Revue biblique 
internationale (a Dominican Catholic publication)t Touzard has com- 
menced an investigation on the new Hebrew fragments of Ecclesiasticus. 

Professor Basset, in his interesting Ethiopian Apocrypha series (No. X.), 
has published ‘ La Sagesse de Sibylle.”} The Ghéez version of this work, 
unpublished, and translated for the first time, is of rather recent date, and 
is derived from a lost Arabic translation ; at the British Museum and else- 
where there are several manuscripts of this text. The original of this 
Apocrypha appears to be Syriac. From this Syriac original, from which 
a lost Armenian translation was made, are derived the Arabic versions (two 
in number),§ Ethiopian and Carchonian (Arabic in Syriac characters) 
which are in our possession. The contents of this apocrypha would 
indicate its date to be towards the middle of the thirteenth century (1247- 
1250). Basset prefaces the Ethiopian translation with a very instructive 
and clear introduction, and ends with a translation of the two Arabic 
versions (of the Bibliotheque nationale) of the Sibylle of Tibur (according 
to the edition of Sackur), and some chapters on the end of the world from 
the “ Perle des merveilles,” by Ibn el Ouardi. 

By putting the texts together, one can thus compare the Christian and 
Mussulman apocryphal traditions, and explain the influence which the 
former exercised over the latter. Professor Basset is to be congratulated 
on his successful efforts. 

The publication (text and translation) of the Talmud of Babylon by 
L. Goldschmidt continues ; the second part of the treatise ‘ Erubin ” has 
appeared.|| One cannot give too much encouragement for the completion 
of this important series. 

In terminating the Hebrew part of this report we must point out a new 
book by N. Slouchz: ‘ Emile Zola, sa vie, son ceuvre,” written in Hebrew.‘ 
Zola, by the prominent part he played in the Dreyfus affair, could not but 
stir up enthusiasm and sympathy amongst the Israelites. The work, which 
Slouchz dedicates to him, is a fresh proof of it. It is divided into three 
parts: the man, the author, his works. After having related the life of 
Zola, the author describes the writer from a literary, philosophical, and 
psychological point of view. There is an interesting chapter where the 
author establishes a parallel, which is not without grandeur or truth, between 
Zola and the prophets. 

* “Die Originalitat des Hebr. Sirach textes.” Freiburg-i.-B., Mohr, 1899. 

Paris, Lecoffre, 1900, No. I. 

Paris, hibliotheque de la haute science, 1900. 

§ The two different versions of the Arabic translation from which the Ghéez text 
is derived. 

| Berlin, Calvary, 1899. © xdir Sone, Warschau, verlag Tuschijah, 1899. 
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The book finishes with a short analysis of every book published by the 
celebrated novelist. Slouchz writes Hebrew admirably. From a perusal 
of his writings, we are surprised at the facility and elegance ,in which the 
ancient Biblical language appears ; he is a master of this forcible language, 
of which the Old Testament presents so many admirable pages. 


ISLAMISM AND ARABIC LITERATURE. 


A new translation of the “Thousand and One Nights” has begun to appear 
in French, three volumes of which I have before me.* This translation, 
which will consist of a considerable number of volumes, is due to an 
enthusiastic admirer of the famous collection of Arab stories, Dr. Mardrus. 
The work is well got up, but the author claims perfect literality, more so 
than even Burton, and has fallen, in this respect, into exaggeration. It is, 
in fact, a useless literality, and rather ridiculous to translate, as, for instance, 
“The Book of the Thousand Nights and One Night,” or “ she threw her 
soul into the water.”” One knows that the Arab employs certain words 
(soul, etc.) with the pronominal suffix in place of the personal pronoun (“she 
threw herself into the water”). Also: “ He drank at the eye of a running 
stream ”; the word eye in Arabic means also source, etc. The author also 
pays particular attention to detail in his translation of delicate passages in 
the Arabic text ; literality is here transformed into an analysis of the 
original, which savours somewhat of the indecent expressions of the text. 
He should have been satisfied with being exact without running the risk 
of being accused of obscenity. 

Apropos of the “Thousand and One Nights,” we may mention an interest- 
ing work on folklore by Chauvin, entitled ‘“ Mahmud,” or the Legend of the 
Barber Assassin.| In this work there is a very true observation: “ An 
event which has happened everywhere (like the story of Mahmud) has 
probably happened nowhere, and one finds in it inventions of the nature 
of the ritual of manslaughter or the poisoning of wells, which had the 
result of stirring up an ignorant and cruel people against certain persecuted 
races, such as the Christians or the Jews.”’ 

In the Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (vol. i., 1900) 
may be noticed a very short article by Goldziher on the mpyey 
(Deut. xxii. 11; Lev. xix. 19)—that is to say, on the mixture of tissues 
(wool and flax) in one and the same dress. It is proved that the Arabian 
authors had a knowledge of magical practices obtained by an identical 
mixture of similar products (wool and cotton), the one of animal and the 
other of vegetable origin. 

We have reserved our conclusion for the mention of an important work 
on “L’Islam dans L’Afrique occidentale,” by A. Le Chatelier, to which we 
desire to draw our readers’ particular attention. This remarkabie work of 
Le Chatelier, the materials of which were gathered on the spot by the 
author -in the course of his travels in Senegal, Gambia, Sudan, etc., is 
divided into three parts. The first part treats of the countries (land and 
soil), the inhabitants (the different races and their history), their creeds 


* Paris, éditions de la Revue Blanche, 1869-1900. 
+ Wallonia, Liége (January 13, 1900). t Paris, Steinheil, 1899. 
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(the coming of Islam, and its conquests before the modern period), of 
Western Africa (Songhai, Berbers, Arabs, Sudanese races, Jews). The 
author has devoted special attention to the Mandés, and, above all, to the 
Peuls. Several well-got-up maps of the Mandé and Peul countries, and 
the propagation of Islam by migrations, help us to follow the text more 
easily and to discriminate amongst the mass of matter quoted. The 
second part relates to the revival and the propagation of Islam in the same 
countries in modern times. We there read the very captivating history of 
El Hadj Omar, the surprising epopee of Samory, not to speak of other less 
illustrious chiefs whose power was considerable. 

In conclusion, the author tells us of the actual state of Islam (the 
repartition of Mussulmans, local characters of religious influences, rites and 
doctrines, the future of Sudanese Islam). Several maps serve to enrich 
and explain the two latter parts, which end with a lengthy bibliography and 
an analytical index. 

Le Chatelier’s work is the history of the conquests of Islam in Western 
Africa. It is enriched with documents, and is written with the greatest 
impartiality. The author points out the colossal power of Islam; he 
endeavours to discover its causes and its ratson d’étre. He does not 
conceal the drawbacks of Christian missionary work, and enters into the 
numerous considerations and conclusions from the French’ political stand- 
point, which we cannot discuss here. He believes in the future of 
Sudanese Islam, and explains what steps should be taken to limit its 
propagation. The author is quite right in laying stress on the great force 
given to Islam by its language—the Arabic—and on the commercial power 
it possesses. To sum up, Le Chatelier’s work is to be warmly recom- 
mended to those who study Islam in its actual advance. It is a book full 
of facts, and written in good faith. One cannot say this of all publications 
which appear on Islam. 

In conclusion we announce a very interesting article by Doutté on the 
Marabouts (“ Notes sur l’Islam maghribin ”) which appeared in the Revue 
de V'histoire des religions (November-December, 1899). 
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CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE BUDDHISTS. 
Epirep sy F. MAX MULLER. 


VoL. II.: DIALOGUES OF THE BUDDHA, TRANSLATED FROM THE 
Patt py T. W. Ruys Davips. 


By Joun Beames, B.S.C. (RETD.). 


Tuis is a further instalment of translations of the vast collection of 
Buddhist religious works, an immense undertaking which nothing but 
extreme zeal and interest in the subject could induce any European 
scholar to undertake. Thirteen Suttantas are here translated, the endless 
repetitions which render Buddhist literature so repulsive and wearisome 
being omitted, and each text being provided with a learned introduction 
and copious notes. In a preface are contained valuable notes on the 
probable age of the dialogues. While in a field hitherto, in comparison 
of its vastness, so little worked, much must still remain undecided, the 
learned translator, however, has given all the evidence available for establish- 
ing what he modestly calls a “ working hypothesis,” which further researches 
may either confirm or modify. The Digha and Majjhima Nikayas, as 
these dialogues are called in Pali, are proved to be older than Milinda, 
which was written in Northern India about the time of the Christian era. 
They are older than the Katha Vatthu, written at Patna in the middle of 
the third century B.c. They are older than inscriptions of the same 
century. They are older than Asoka. There is even fairly good reason 
for assuming that they are as old as the fifth or sixth century B.c., which 
brings them up to the period immediately following the death of the 
Buddha. 

As usual in Indian teaching in schools of every kind, the instruction 
imparted by the Buddha took the form of si/ras, or aphorisms, short 
sentences intended to serve as a memoria technica, while their, full meaning 
was to be developed either by oral instruction or by written commen- 
taries. It is necessary to bear this in mind in order to understand, not only 
the form and arrangement, but also the subjects of these discourses. 
They range over a wide area, including moral teaching, the ascetic life, 
caste, the claims and position of Brahmans, and many other points of 
minor interest. As in other Buddhist texts, there are many curious and 
interesting allusions which throw light on the habits and customs of the 
people of India in those distant times, though from the nature of the 
subjects treated there is perhaps less information of this kind than is 
found in the Jatakas. The notes throughout are a mine of information, 
and the whole work is well worthy of the reputation of the learned 
translator and editor. 
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First Series, Vols. 1.—XXIV.  8vo, cloth. 


pl.I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. MAx 
Métter. Part I. Second Edition. tos. 6d. 


pl. Il. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VAsish- 
tha,and Baudhayana. Translated by GzorG BUHLER. 
Part I. Second Edition. ros. 6d. 

bl. III. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James LEGGE. 
Part I. 12s. 6d. 


bl. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Ven- 


didad, Translated by JAMes DARMESTETER. Second 
edition. 148. 

pl. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. Part I. 12s. 6d. 


bs VI. and IX. The Qur'an. Translated by 
E.H. PALMER. Is. 4 

|. VII. The Institutes of Vishzu. Translated 
by Jutius JOLLY. ros. 6d. 

q VIIl. The Bhagavadgité, with The Sanat- 
| sugatiya, and The Anugita. Translated by KAsHINATH 
: eg TELANG. Second and Revised Edition. 
10s. 6d. 

bh X. The Dhammapada, translated from Pali 
by F. Max MULLER ; and The Sutta-Nipata, translated 
from Pali by V. Fauss6it ; being Canonical Books of 
the Buddhists, Second Edition. ros. 6d. 

bX. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pali 
by T. W. Ruys Davips. tos. 6d. 

pl. XII. The Satapatha-Brahmama, according 
|’ the Text of the Madhyandina School. Translated 





by Jutius EcGExinG. Part I. Books I. and II. 12s. 6d, 


|, XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
the Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OL- 
DENBERG. Part I. 10s, 6d. 

bl. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasishtha 


and Baudhayana. ‘Translated by GeorG BUHLER. 
Part II. tos. 6d. 





, XV. The Upanishads. Translated by F-. 
Max Mi‘LtLer. Part II. ros. 6d. 
.XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The 


Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James LEGGr. 


Part II. ros. 6d. 

| XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
Pili by T. W. Rays Davips and HerMaNN OLDEN- 
3%eRG. Part II. ros. 6 

| XVII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W.West. Part II. ras. 6d. 


. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life 
of Buddha by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, a.D. 420, and 
from Chinese into English by SAMUEL BEAL. tos. 6d. 
XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from P4li 
tyT. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OLDENBERG. 
Part III. ros. 6d. 

| XXI, The Saddharma-pumdarika ; or, the 
Soh the True Law. Translated by H. Kern. 
12s, 6d. 

XXII.  Gaina-Siitras. Translated from 
Prakrit by HERMANN Jacosi. Part I. ros. 6d. 

. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Part II. Trans- 


lated by JAMES DARMESTETER. 105. 6d. 
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For facility of reference we publish with some of our quarterly reviews of 
re or more Of “The Sacred Books of the East” Series, a complete list of them, 
ought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars generally will 
The Series now stands as follows (1st April, 1900) : 


‘HE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 


Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. MAX MULLER.) 


Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. 





Translated by E. 


W. West. Part III. tos. 6d. 
Second Series, Vols. XXV.—XLIX. 8vo, 
cloth. 
Vol. XXV. Manu. Translated by GEORG 
BUHLER. 215. 
Vol. XXVI. The Satapatha-Brahmama. Trans- 


lated by Jutius Eccerinc. Part II. Books III. and 

IV. 12s. 6d. 

Vols. XXVII. and XXVIII. The Sacred Books 
of China. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by 
James Lecce. Parts III. and IV. 25s. 

Vols. XXIX. and XXX. The Gvthya-Sitras, 
Rules of Vedic Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by 
HERMANN OLDENBERG. 

Parts I. and II. 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. 
lated by L. H. Mitts. tas. 6d. 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. PartI, Translated 
by F. Max Mier. 18s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXIII. The Minor Law-Books. Trans- 
lated by Jutius Jotty. Part I. Narada, Brihaspati. 
10s. 

Vol. XXXIV. The Vedanta-Sitras, with Sankara’s 
Commentary. Translated by G. Tuipaut. Part I. 
12s. 6d. 


Vol. XXXV. The Questions of King Milinda, 


12s. 6d. each. 


Part III. Trans- 


art I. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Ruys 

Davips. tos. 

Vol. XXXVI. The Questions of King Milinda. 
Part II. ras. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVII. Pahlavi Texts. Part IV. Trans- 
lated by E. W. WEsrT. 15s. 

Vol. XXXVIII. The Vedanta-Sfitras. With 
Index to Parts I. and II. Translated by G. 
TuHipaut. Part II. tes. 6d. 


Vols. XXXIX. and XL. The Sacred Books of 


China. The Texts of Taoism Translated by JAMES 
LEGGE. 21s. 
Vol. XLI. Satapatha- Brdhmava. Part IIT. 


Translated by JuLtus EGGELING. 12s 6d. 
Vol. XLII. Hymns of the Atharva-veda. Trans- 
lated by M. BLOOMFIELD. 21s. 
Vol. XLIII. The Satapatha-Brahmana. Part IV. 
Translated by Jutius EGGELING. 12s. 6d. 
Vol. XLIV. Satapatha-Braéhmama. 
Translated by Julius Eggeling, 18s. 6d. 
Vol. XLV. The Gaina-Sitras. Translated from 


Part V. 


Prakrit by HERMANN Jacosi. Part IJ. res. 
Vol. XLVI. Vedic Hymns. Part II. Trans- 
lated by HERMANN OLDENBERG. 145. 


Vol. XLVII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 


W. West. Part V. 8s. 6d. 

Vol. XLVIII. Ramanuga’s Sribhashya. 
lated by G. Tu1paut. [/# Preparation.) 

Vol. XLIX. Buddhist Mahayana Text. Buddha- 
karita, translated by E. B. Cowett. SukhAvati-vyfha. 
Vagrakkhedika, etc., translated by F. Max MULLER, 
Amitayur-Dhy4na-Sitra, translated by J. Takakusu. 
12s. 6d. 
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* Published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 








DESCENDANTS OF OLIVER CROMWELL IN 
CALCUTTA.—Part I. 


By C. R. WILSON, .™M.A., 


Principal of Patna College. 


JOHN RUSSELL, GOVERNOR, 1711-1713. 


1. AFTER all that has been recently told us about the great 
Protector, Oliver Cromwell, and his family, an interesting 
chapter still remains to be written on his descendants in 
Calcutta, for such there were in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 

These offshoots of the Protectoral tree were all sprung 
from Frances, the youngest daughter of the house, a lady, 
it would seem, of singular attraction, and rich in suitors. 
At one time His Majesty Charles II. solicited her hand in 
marriage through the Earl of Orrery, as a happy conclu- 
sion to the contention between King and Parliament, but 
Cromwell after some hesitation refused him as being too 
‘‘damnably debauched.” At another time Cromwell sur- 
prised his chaplain, Master Jeremy, while on his knees 
before the Lady Frances, kissing her hand, from which it 
appeared that it was high time that she was married and 
settled. The choice seemed to lie between the Prince of 
Condé and the young and wealthy John Dutton, who had 
actually been bequeathed to Frances by his uncle. The 
lady herself preferred Robert Rich, the grandson of the 
Earl of Warwick, who, however, died soon after his 
marriage. She now took as her second husband Sir John 
Russell, the representative of an ancient and honourable 
family, and grandson of Sir William Russell of Chippenham, 
Cambridgeshire, created first baronet in 1629. It is the 
story of the children of this marriage which brings us to 
Calcutta in the early half of the eighteenth century. 

2. Passing by William, the eldest son and fifth baronet, 
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of whose children something may be said at another time, 
I come at once to John, the last and posthumous son, born 
in London on October 4, 1670. On November 22, 1693, 
John Russell was elected a factor for the East India 
Company, and in this capacity arrived in Bengal on 
December 3, 1694. On December 17, 1697, he married 
his wife Rebecca, sister of Sir Charles Eyre, the then 
Governor of Calcutta, by whom he had one son and three 
daughters. 

In 1704, in consequence of the arrangements made upon 
the union of the two rival East India Companies, the line 
of Calcutta governors was for some years interrupted ; and 
the management of the English affairs in Bengal was 
placed in the hands of a Council of eight, with two chair- 
men, one to represent the old and one the new Company. 
Of this Council John Russell was appointed the fourth 
member, but on the death of Ralph Sheldon in April, 1709, 
he succeeded as Chairman for the old Company. The 
Chairmen presided over the Council in alternate weeks, but 
this division of responsibility robbed them of all authority, 
and the ‘rotation government,” on account of its incessant 
quarrels and disputes, became the laughing-stock of all India. 
At last, in November, 1709, the Court of Directors in 
London resolved to abolish the system of dual manage- 
ment, and appointed Captain Anthony Weltden President 
and Governor of Fort William in Bengal. On July 20, 
1710, Russell, in conjunction with Abraham Addams, the 
Chairman of the new Company, made over the government 
of Calcutta to the new Chief. The doings of Anthony 
Weltden—how in the earlier part of his career he pre- 
cipitated a massacre on the English in Siam, and narrowly 
escaped being killed himself; how at this time he took 
bribes wholesale in Calcutta, and on his way home fell a 
prize to the French—are another story. His rule in 
Bengal was short. One Court of Directors, considering 
that the government of Fort William required fresh blood, 
appointed him—an utter outsider—President ; another 
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Court, desiring to give all reasonable encouragement to 
their old and faithful servants, revoked his commission, 
and made Ralph Sheldon, of whose death they had not 
heard, chief, and John Russell second in Bengal. Thus, 
after a brief rule of seven and a half months, Weltden was 
deposed, and in March, 1711, John Russell became 
Governor of Calcutta by right of seniority. 

In attempting to form any estimate of his three years of 
rule, we may conveniently pass in review first of all his 
relations with what were then called the Country Powers ; 
secondly, his one act of spirited foreign policy, the Maldive 
expedition ; thirdly, his attitude towards the French during 
the war—a somewhat small matter ; and lastly, his manage- 
ment of the internal affairs and commerce of the Company. 

3. At the beginning of Russell’s government, Bahadur 
Shah, the last of the Moguls for whom we can feel any 
respect, still sat on the Imperial throne. The province of 
Bengal, ruled nominally by Prince Azim-ush-shan, was 
really in the hands of the able but unscrupulous Murshid 
Quli Khan. But the officer in immediate connection with 
Calcutta was the Admiral and Governor of Hugli, Zea- 
ud-din Khan, the sole surviving representative of an old 
family of Mogul officials, who was extremely well disposed 
to the English. 

The changes which followed during the years that 
Russell held office were in almost every case unfavourable 
to the interests of the English Company, and, indeed, of 
any kind of peaceful pursuit. At the request of the jealous 
Murshid Quli, Zea-ud-din Khan was turned out of his 
independent government of Hugli in September, 1711. 
In March, 1712, India was convulsed by the news of the 
death of Bahadur Shah. The usual family struggles fol- 
lowed. At first Jahandar, the Axe,* contrived to defeat 
and kill his three brothers, and seat himself on the peacock 
throne. But at the same time Farrukh-siyar, the son of 


* From the English records it appears that on account of his cruelty 
Jahandar was popularly called Ka/harra, the Axe. 
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Azim-ush-shan proclaimed himself King at Patna, and with 
the assistance of the two Sayyad brothers and the extorted 
wealth of Bengal raised a great army. At Christmas, 
1712, he met and overthrew Jahandar near Agra, and the 
new year saw him established at Delhi. 

Russell’s attitude towards the contending powers was 
one of simple opportunism. It mattered nothing to him 
whether Tweedledum or Tweedledee sat on the throne so 
long as he could purchase piece goods at reasonable rates, 
and convey saltpetre from Patna to Calcutta in safety. 
Unfortunately this was just what the local authorities 
would not allow. They took advantage of the unsettled 
state of the country to demand various aids and benevo- 
lences, which the English merchants were most unwilling 
to give. Something had to be paid to secure the goodwill 
of the greedy Murshid Quli—something, too, to supply 
the necessities of the aspiring Farrukh-siyar ; but, on the 
whole, the English under Russell did far better than the 
Dutch, who lost all their property in Bihar on the death of 
their agent, Jacob van Hoorn.* 

4. At one time, towards the end of the year 1712, the 
action of Zea-ud-din Khan made an opportunist attitude a 
little difficult. The nephew of one of Aurangzeb’s viziers, 
and sole surviving representative of a great family, was not 
likely to quietly accept his dismissal from his office of 
High Admiral. Instead of withdrawing from Bengal, he 
remained at Hugli, and raised a large force of armed men. 
He avowed himself a strong partisan of Azim-ush-shan 
and Farrukh-siyar, and in July, 1712, was “ready to come 
to battle” with Murshid Quli’s representative, Wali Beg, 
who besought the English to come to his assistance. The 
English, however, declared that they were merchants, and 
could not concern themselves with such matters. Yet, 
later on in the year, Russell twice attempted to mediate 
between the two parties, though without success ; and the 


* The tomb of Jacob van Hoorn is still to be seen in the old Dutch 
Cemetery at Karinga, Chapra, with the inscription, “I. V. H., Obiit 26 Junij, 
AD. 2928." 
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quarrel was not ended till April, 1713, when Zea-ud-din 
informed the English that he had been appointed treasurer 
of the western country near the coast of Coromandel. So 
the English made him a present to the value of Rs. 1,200, 
and lent him two small barges, and in June he took his 
departure to Patna. 

5. In the latter half of the year 1712, Calcutta was 
honoured by the presence of two Embassies, which halted 
there on their way to the Mogul’s Court. The King of 
Pegu’s Ambassador arrived on August 23, under a salute 
of thirty-one guns. A week later news was brought that 
the Persian Ambassador had arrived in the river on a 
Dutch ship. The Company’s Persian writer was sent to 
wait on him with a letter of congratulation, and the junior 
members of the Council met him at a distance of twelve 
miles from Calcutta. When he reached Govindpur,* 
Governor Russell himself went off and attended him from 
thence up the river to the Fort,t where he was entertained 
with great respect. He was afterwards conducted to a 
house prepared for him in the town, and provisions were 
ordered for him and his attendants. On the morning of 
September 3, “the Persian Ambassador sent for the 
Governor and Council to dine with him, and acquainted 
them that he kindly accepted of the provision which was 
made for him yesterday, but would no longer be at the 
Company’s charge.” The next day the Ambassador dined 
with Governor Russell and the Council at Fort William. 
He asked Russell's advice about proceeding to Hugli while 
it was disturbed by the dispute between Zea-ud-din and 
Wali Beg, and was advised to wait in Calcutta for the 
present. So the Persian Ambassador stayed for nearly 
three months in Calcutta, and did not leave for Hugli till 
November 18. On this occasion the English merchants 
made him a present ‘“‘in cloth and rarities” to the amount 


* Govindpur was the southernmost of the three villages which made up 
Calcutta, and occupied part of the site of the present Fort William. 

+ The old Fort William stood in the heart of Calcutta, and not in the 
south part of it, where the present Fort is. 
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of about Rs. 15,000, which he evidently appreciated, for in 
April, 1713, when about to leave Hugli for Delhi, he 
asked the English to send him ‘one piece of black cloth, 
fifteen covids of fine lace, three fine hats, one black and the 
other two white, and a black periwig.” In return for these 
courtesies the Ambassador promised to do his utmost at 
Delhi for his Calcutta friends, and he carried with him a 
letter from Russell to the Emperor setting forth the English 
grievances. 

The relations thus established by Russell with the 
Country Powers gave entire satisfaction to the Court of 
Directors, who held that it could never be amiss “to carry 
it fair with both parties,” and, ‘‘when it can be done so as 
not to be discovered, to make them apprehend that you are 
always ready to do them service when in your power.” 
And such they declared was the policy of Sir Charles Eyre, 
Russell’s brother-in-law, who “did his business by good 
words and good correspondence, and rarely paid a penny 
for it.’ But the policy of fair words and opportunism 
seems hardly worthy of a grandson of the great Oliver, and 
I cannot, without shame, read the letter of John Russell 
of England to the Emperor Jahandar in which John Russell 
is described as “the smallest grain of sand,” and his fore- 
head as ‘the tip of the footstool of the Mogul,” while the 
cruellest and most worthless of tyrants is styled ‘‘the prop 
of the universe, the conqueror of the world, the hereditary 
support of justice, whose throne may be compared to that 
of Solomon, and whose renown is equal to that of Cyrus.” 

6. The dealings of the English with the Maldive 
Islands at the beginning of Russell’s administration seem 
more in accordance with the spirit of his grandfather. The 
story is obscure, as all mention of the matter was de- 
liberately suppressed; but it appears that about the begin- 
ning of the year 1711 the common fate of Oriental dynasties 
overtook Sultan Ibrahim Mulhir-ud-din, the King of the 
Maldive Islands. He had gone on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
On his return he found that a subject, Muhammad Ismad- 
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ud-din, had usurped the throne and would not even let him 
set his foot on the Jessamine-scented island of Male, where 
the Maldive Sultans resided. Coming to Bengal, Sultan 
Ibrahim applied first to the Dutch, and afterwards to the 
English, to help him to recover his throne. The Dutch 
refused to meddle with the business. But the English 
first of all sent a Mr. March with ships and soldiers to 
restore him; and when these failed in December, 1711, 
they sent three other ships with 110 men and Captain 
Gordon. John Calvert,’ the fifth in the Council, went as 
General with the second expedition. He was to receive 
Rs. 10,000 if he succeeded, and the English were promised 
the sole trade of the islands. But Calvert died, and the 
second expedition failed like the first. In spite of the 
secrecy with which these two expeditions were conducted, 
accounts were brought home to the Court of Directors by 
some of the ships’ captains, and the matter became a 
serious ground of complaint against Russell. 

7. The spirit of Cromwell flashes out, but only for a 
moment, in Russell’s dealings with the French. At this 
time the war of the Spanish Succession was drawing toa close. 
The saltpetre from Patna, which helped to win the decisive 
victory of Blenheim, was still being burnt in numerous 
futile engagements ; but a Tory Government was now in 
office, and the end of these things was certainly not far off. 
Yet these changes were hardly felt in India, where the 
English were far more jealous of their Dutch friends than 
of their French enemies. The struggle had not yet ex- 
tended to the land, as it did forty years later, but was 
confined to the sea. Here and there an English ship was 
captured by the enemy, and from time to time the alarm 
was raised in Calcutta that the French were haunting the 
coast. But, beyond this, the war gave the English in 
Bengal very little trouble. The most serious shock was 
felt just as the war was nearly over. In 1712, when 
negotiations for peace were actually in progress at Utrecht, 
the celebrated quarrel between the footmen of Count 
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Rechteren and Monsieur Mesnager not only “held all the 
affairs of Europe in suspense,” but lost the East India 
Company at least two more ships. In April the Sherborne, 
on her voyage from Calcutta to London, with the late 
Governor Weltden and his family on board, was met near 
the Cape by three privateers from Toulon, to whom she 
fell an easy prey. In September the same three ships 
appeared in the Bay of Bengal, and caused much anxiety. 
At this juncture Russell proposed to take vigorous action. 
He offered to fit out a squadron of six ships in conjunction 
with the Dutch “to clear these parts of the French” ; and 
if this had been done we can hardly doubt that the losses 
of the English would have been more than repaired. But 
the Dutch refused to co-operate, and the proposal fell 
through. Meanwhile, the Marlborough, on her way from 
Madras to Calcutta, had fallen in with the Frenchmen and 
barely escaped after a hard fight ; while a little galley which 
had been sent out to warn the other ships was herself sur- 
prised and taken. The Court of Directors presented the 
captain of the Marlborough with a medal, but they com- 
plained to Russell about the loss of the galley, for which 
they were unwilling to pay. 

8. But although the Court of Directors were in no case 
pleased with Russell’s few efforts after a spirited foreign 
policy, it was his internal administration of the Company’s 
affairs in Bengal which met with their strongest condemna- 
tion. They complained bitterly that ne mismanaged the 
Company’s shipping, that he took no trouble to provide 
freight voyages for the Company’s vessels while in India, 
that the goods purchased for the annual investment were 
badly selected and badly packed, that he left everything to 
his Indian broker, who was a villain, and that he allowed 
expenses to grow prodigiously, while the revenues of the 
settlement remained stationary. 

A good deal could be said in defence of Russell under 
each and all of these heads. Thus, as regards the revenues 
of Calcutta, it may be pointed out that though Russell did 
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not see his way to take the particular steps recommended 
by the Court of Directors, yet he brought about.a most 
substantial improvement by placing the management of the 
office of the Collector of Calcutta in the hands of Henry 
Moore,* whose long years of faithful service justified the 
wisdom of the choice. As regards the much-abused 
Indian broker, it may be pointed out that subsequent 
experience showed that the accusations of the Court were 
unfounded, and that no better man could be found for the 
post. 

On the other hand, if there was some slackness in 
Russell’s general management of the Company’s affairs, this 
can hardly be wondered at when we remember the unbroken 
length of his service in India, and his flagging energies. 
To this, undoubtedly, must be ascribed the fact that John 
Russell did very little for the health or safety of Calcutta. 
In the Fort he merely finished off the buildings which his 
predecessors had begun; but he made no effort to enclose 
the place with a properly constructed moat and earthworks. 
The Court of Directors frequently suggested large schemes 
for the improvement of the settlement, such as the digging 
of a great ditch all round the town, the building of a new 
dock and a large warehouse for general use. But Russell 
had no mind for such schemes. Thus Calcutta was left for 
the next fifty years with a fort which was really no fort, 
which made “a very pompous show to the waterside by 
high turrets of lofty buildings,” but had “no real strength 
or power of defence.” 

9. For three years the Court of Directors remonstrated 
with Russell, and complained of his mismanagement. At 
last, in January, 1714, they wrote to Bengal to say that 
they had dismissed him from his office of President, and 
had appointed Robert Hedges to succeed him. As it 


* The Collector or Zemindar of Calcutta was always, till the days of 
Holwell, a member of the Council. He had under him a deputy or 
“Black Zemindar,” who did the real work. Henry Moore seems to have 
been the only honest Black Zemindar during the whole of this early 
period. 
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happened, these orders were unnecessary. During the 
whole of his government, Russell had been in failing health, 
and, during the last two years, 1712, 1713, he had been 
frequently absent from Calcutta, which probably accounts 
for the opportunist dealings of his government with the 
Country Powers. In March, 1712, he went down the river 
on the Mary Buoyer in the hope of recovering strength ; 
but the benefit, if any, could only have been temporary, 
for, at the beginning of 1713, it is recorded that Russell had 
then been for several months very much indisposed, and 
that the doctors declared that his only chance of recovery 
was to go up the river. Russell accordingly made over 
the charge of his duties to Robert Hedges, and went up 
to Nadia, accompanied by Richard Harvey, the surgeon of 
the Recovery, and by Captain Woodville, with a guard of 
fifty soldiers. In February Russell returned, and was 
apparently so satisfied with the treatment, that he had 
Harvey appointed doctor to the settlement to replace 
James, who had gone to England. But in a few days he 
had a relapse, and was again ordered away out of the bad 
air of Calcutta. 

On April 14 his wife Rebecca, to whom he had been 
married for more than fifteen years, died at Chandarnagar, 
and was the next day buried in Calcutta. Russell, it would 
seem, was too unwell to attend the funeral, for he did not 
himself return from Chandarnagar till May 29. Left thus 
a widower, with three young children to care for and 
educate, Russell struggled on in great mental and bodily 
affliction through the steaming months of the hot season of 
Lower Bengal till, at th@end of the year, the departure of 
the Company’s shipping brought him his release. In the 
autumn, he seems to have spent a good deal of time on the 
river, going about from ship to ship. In the log of the 
Cardigan we catch glimpses of him as he passes by under a 
salute of twenty-one guns to dine on the Somers or sup on 
the Marlborough, on which he was to take his passage 
home. At length, on Thursday, December 3, 1713, 
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“having already committed the Company’s cash and all 
under his charge to the care of Robert Hedges, Esq., and 
not being charged with any debt in the Company’s books,” 
he resigned “his station, leaving Mr. Hedges to succeed as 
President possessed of that station agreeable to the Com- 
pany’s orders.” As the Cardigan lay at anchor opposite 
the Fort, her captain, who seems to have been ready to burn 
powder on every possible occasion, manned the yards of 
his ship, and fired twenty-one guns when Russell delivered 
up his commission, and twenty-one more when he went 
into his boat. On Wednesday the oth the Marlborough 
sailed from the Sand Heads, and Russell saw the last of 
the flat shores of Bengal. On the 22nd the ship reached 
Madras, where they stayed a month. Early in April they 
touched at the Cape, and Governor Russell went ashore, 
and returned after a week’s stay, each time under a salute 
of eleven guns. In August, 1714, Russell with his three 
children reached England. 

10. A year later, on September 7, 1715, John Russell, of 
Duke Street, St. James, Westminster, married Joanna,* 
sole daughter and heiress of John Thurban, of Chequers 
Court and Alsborough, Buckinghamshire. Though only 
forty-five years old, the climate of India had left him no 
strength for active work, and so after a life of twenty years 
spent in retirement, he died at Bath on December 5, 1735. 

By his second wife John Russell had only one child, Ann, 
who died an infant. Of his children by his first wife, Mary 
and Elizabeth,} the two younger girls, returned to India in 
1728, where they were married, Mary to Josiah Holmes, 
and Elizabeth to Samuel Greenhill. The eldest daughter, 


* Her first husband, Colonel Edmund Revett, was killed at the Battle 
of Malplaquet. 

+ Mary was born on August 6, 1701, in Calcutta; married Josiah 
Holmes on November 13, 1728, and died without issue at Cassimbazar on 
August 30, 1732. Elizabeth was born on July 20, 1704, and married 
Samuel Greenhill of the Company’s service on September 18, 1728. Her 
children lived to represent the family in England. 
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Frances,* remained in England and became bed-chamber 
woman to the Princess Amelia. Of her the following 
anecdote is told. Once, on January 30, when she was 
adjusting the Princess’s dress, the Prince of Wales, coming 
into the room, foolishly said: ‘‘ Ah, Miss Russell, are you 
not at Church to endeavour to avert the judgment of 
Heaven from falling upon the nation for the sins of your 
ancestor Oliver?” To which she replied with spirit: “Is 
it not humiliation sufficient for a descendant of the great 
Cromwell to be pinning up your sister’s tail ?” 

Charles,f his only son and heir, entered the army, and 
greatly distinguished himself in command of a battalion at 
Dettingen and Fontenoy. While at Minorca, as Colonel 
of the 34th Foot, he fell ill, and returning home, died in 
London on November 20, 1754. He lies buried at Kew, 
in the tomb of his uncle, Sir Charles Eyre. 

The tomb may still be seen on the north-east side of the 
church, to which position it was moved in 1884, when the 
east end was enlarged. At one end is a shield with the 
arms of Eyre, and at the other a shield parti per pale with 
arms of Eyre and Carey, the family of Sir Charles Eyre’s 
second wife. The inscription to the memory of Sir Charles 


* Frances was born on January 6, 1700. She married John Revett, 
only son of Colonel Edmund Revett and Joanna, who afterwards married 
Governor John Russell. John Revett died in 1763 and Frances in 1775 
without issue ; consequently the Chequers estate passed to Charles and 
Mary Russell. 

+ Charles was born or baptized on January 8, 1701. He married Mary 
Joanna, the daughter of Colonel Edmund Revett and Joanna, who after- 
wards married Governor John Russell. Their children were Mary, who 
died unmarried, and John, who succeeded as ninth baronet. The com- 
plicated relations between the Russells and the Revetts may be shown 
thus: 


Rebecca, sister==Govr. John Russell = Joanna==Col. Edmund Revett. 
of Sir Charles 
Eyre. 





Frances = John Revett. Major Charles Russell==Mary Joanna. 





Sir John Russell, ninth baronet. 
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' Eyre and his second wife, on the north side of the tomb 
runs as follows : 
Under this Monument 
Lyeth interred the Body of 
SiR CHARLES EYRE, Krt., 
Who for several years was Governor 
of Fort William in Bengal, 
Which office of Great Trust He discharged with the utmost 
Skill and Fidelity to the Entire Satisfaction of the-East India Company. 
He Lived in this Hamlet upwards of 28 Years, 
And Died September the 26th, 1729, in the 69th year of his age. 
He was a Gentleman of truly Virtuous and Just character, 
A liberal Benefactor to this CHApreL and Particularly Concerned 
in the Erecting of it. 
At his Death He Bequeathed Considerable Legacies to the Poor 
towards their Cloathing and Education, 


Also Here Lyeth the Body of Lapy Eyre, Widow and Relict 
of the Above Sir CHARLES EyrRE, KT. 
She died the 16th January, 1735, in the 56th Year of her age. 


The inscription to Charles Russell is on the south side of 
the tomb, and runs thus: 


In this tomb with his Uncle, 
Sir CHARLES Eyre, Kr., 
to whom he was obliged 
-in Education and Fortune, 
Lye the remains of 
COLONEL CHARLES RUSSELL, 
Who entered into the service of his King and Country in the year 1718. 
He served in GIBRALTAR in the year 1727, 
And led the first Battalion of Guards in the Charge at the Battle 
Of FonreEno! April the 30th 1745 with greatest bravery and 
Resolution And was soon afterwards honoured with the command of the 34th 
Regiment of Foot [Attending of] which in the Island of Minorca 
He contracted a disorder of which he died Nov. 20 1754 
Aged 54. 
In the more private duties of Life as a Husband Father and Friend 
He deserved the esteem and imitation of all that knew him. 
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JAPANESE MONOGRAPHS. 


By Cuar.ottTe M. SALwEy, M.J.S. 


VII. ON ORNAMENTAL METAL-WORK APPLIED TO 
JAPANESE WEAPONS. 


Tue Japanese did not use firearms until the sixteenth 
century. The mighty sword and arrows were the chief 
defensive weapons. These they made in endless forms 
and fashions to suit all requirements—for distant practice 
or hand-to-hand fighting. Generals carried flat and 
closed fans, for giving direction on the battle-field or for 
use as a shield at close quarters. Often during action 
soldiers threw small sharp knives at each other. But the 
art of utilizing metals for weapons of defence was known to 
these people a thousand years ago. This art was brought 
to a great pitch of excellence in the fourteenth century, and 
was perfected during the term of Great Peace, which com- 
menced A.D. 1603, and continued until the Restoration, 
A.D. 1868. 

Arms were in great request during the turbulent times, 
when the Minamoto and Taira clans contended for the right 
of governing the people in a military sense; but when 
leyasu settled the long dispute and restored tranquillity, 
the beautifying of swords and sword furniture became a 
matter of great interest to all privileged to carry these pro- 
tective weapons. In the sword was centred all the pride 
of the wearer ; it became his dearest friend, the guardian of 
his honour as well as his greatest treasure. Most of the 
male population were armed, each feudal Prince having 
many retainers under him, all allowed not only to carry one, 
but two swords. * 

* The wearing of two swords was granted as a great privilege. The 
large sword was for self-defence. The smaller one for self-destruction. 
This severe prerogative was extended to certain persons under certain con- 


ditions. For instance, if a retainer wished to avenge any wrong done to 
his liege lord, and went so far as to punish the offender with death, the 
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Upon the sword, as upon everything else which these 
Orientals produce, labour was abundantly lavished ; every 
portion received minute attention—the guard, the blade. 
the hilt, the scabbard, down to the smallest accessories. 
Not only was it an appendage of dress in the daytime, but 
it was carefully laid aside in a suitable resting-place at night ; 
and in the living-room of every house was seen a raised 
dais, with a stand specially provided for the purpose of 
holding the sword. 

As many thousand swords were worn, an endless variety 
of patterns and makes was the result. Like everything 
else, hand labour alone was employed. Machinery was 
unknown. Tools were of the simplest description, and 
contrivances were nominal. Women took the heaviest 
share of the labour of sorting, washing, raising ores from 
the mine’s mouth, and preparing them for the refining and 
other processes. 

With regard to the making of swords, there were certain 
solemn rules of etiquette to be observed, which on no 
account could be disregarded. The forging was almost 
a religious labour, and those who undertook it had, in the 
first place, to exercise strict abstinence, robe themselves in 
new garments of a ceremonial pattern, and forge in secrecy, 
while above them floated the Gohez, or strips of white paper, 
offerings to the Shinto gods, or spirits of departed heroes, 
to invoke a blessing on the work. 

Most of the best blades were of steel and iron combined, 
welded into each other, cut into bars, hammered out, folded 
and refolded, and reforged, until the numerous layers 





servant, if he had been granted the above-named privilege, was permitted 
to take the law into his own hands, and perform seppuku, a peculiar form 
of self-destruction. This act secured him the respect of his friends and 
followers, the honour of the family, and saved his real and personal 
‘property from confiscation. Had the life of the avenger and retainer been 
taken by stranger hands, honour and possessions would have been forfeited. 
One of the greatest classic stories of Japan is that of the forty-seven 
Ronins who avenged their lord, and then sacrificed their own lives in the 
bravest manner according to the idea of the times. 
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became perfectly amalgamated. After these processes 
came the tempering, during which stages the upper portion 
of the blade was carefully covered up with wet clay, sand, 
etc., and the edge alone exposed to heat. This was to 
create a very hard edge, while the back remained malleable 
to a certain extent, and able to receive the attentions of the 
engraver and chaser. Then followed the sharpening, which 
was not done by the aid of the grindstone, but by friction, 
backwards and forwards. Finally the polishing of the blade 
was undertaken, which was effected by a steel burnisher. 
A fine blade, carefully made by an expert, was of great 
value, and was often handed down as an heirloom through 
many generations, or was preserved in one of the temples, 
if the wearer had distinguished himself by deeds of heroism 
or valour. Many famous swords are known, and have 
legends attached to them. Sword-blades were sometimes 
engraved, sometimes cut in open patterns with a fret-saw, 
or otherwise ornamented. ‘The chief attention. of the metal 
artists was directed, from an ornamental point of view, upon 
the furniture or fitting of the sword, the scabbard, and the 
sheath. 

The sword-guard is called, in Japanese, 7suéa, the 
collar fixing over the tang is called /uchz, and the cap at 
the end of the handle Kashzva ; the ornament placed under 
the braid, that was usually bound round the handle, is 
named Menukz. These usual accessories received the 
most elaborate styles of workmanship. These portions were 
made of metals, usually iron, and various bronzes, though 
tsubas sometimes consisted of compressed paper, lacquered 
wood, or ivory. 

There are no jewels used in Japan, as we understand 
jewellery, but to compensate for this deficiency the natives 
resort to alloying and preparing metals in such a manner 
that they can obtain and represent almost any required 
colour on the small space afforded by a sword-guard three 
or four inches in diameter. Even on the pommel, an oval 
less than one and a half inches long, a perfect picture replete 
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with the minutest details could thus be presented and en- 
dowed with life-like fidelity. 

To effect the numerous colours found on these objects, 
the Japanese have recourse to alloys, which are termed, 
principally, Shzbuccht, Shakudd, Sentoku, and Sawart. 
These can be varied by the quantities of the metal in- 
gredients brought into their composition. Shzbuzchi is 
obtained, as a rule, by three-fourths copper and one-fourth 
silver, but sometimes other metals are introduced into it. 
Shakudo is principally copper and gold; Sextoku, copper 
and zinc; Sawart, copper and tin. This last-named is 
alloyed by fusion. The various shades and colours found 
in these alloys are due to the finishing process lavished 
upon them. The result of this process is termed patina. 
Japanese patina is not what is usually understood by the 
term, viz., ‘the presence of an unequal green film, found 
chiefly in ancient coins, and often counterfeited.” Patina 
is produced by a pickle, for which there are several formulas, 
each alloy receiving special treatment. Verdigris, sulphate 
of copper, common salt, and vinegar form most of these 
pickling solutions. The alloyed bronzes above mentioned 
are dipped into these pickles. Then most beautiful effects 
are produced: sunlight, moonlight, blood-red flowers and 
pale-blue waters, are only some of the tasks a true metal 
artist delights to set himself to master. 

Besides the aid of bronzes, alloys, and true metals, there 
are other ways of enhancing this art work. There are 
many methods of treating the portions to be embellished. 
On iron and bronze foundations, patterns can be worked 
out in gold, silver, and other metals. Firstly, by /xéarsca 
work, which is a flat inlaying of metal on metal. This is 
done by excavating the metal base, and inserting other 
metals into the excavation, then hammering the one into 
the other. Secondly, by damascening, or incrusting. To 
effect this a groove is prepared by running a small chisel 
first one side, then the other, and afterwards hammering or 
burnishing a wire of fine metal into the minute channel. 
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Thirdly, by Azzemznza. This is the decoration of one 
metal with another by on/ayzng. It is achieved by scratch- 
ing fine lines crossways (like the warp and woof of linen), 
to form a rough surface, then by placing sheets of leaf 
metals upon the prepared portions and hammering with 
a mallet until the one substance adheres to the other. 

Then there are other treatments differing entirely from 
those just described. They are, I believe, purely Japanese. 
One of these is termed Mokumé, or wood-grain, from its 
resemblance to the markings seen in wood that is cut and 
planed with the grain. A number of thin plates are arranged 
one over the other, and soldered together with a solder 
composed of silver, zinc, and copper, care being taken to 
arrange these strata of metal in order that a diversity of 
colours may be obtained. The whole is then placed upon 
a foundation, previously prepared, with raised spikes or 
points ; the amalgamated plates are then hammered over 
the foundation, which results in prominences, showing on 
the upper surface of the mass. The prominences are filed 
off, and circles and curves of many shades are produced 
resembling wood-grain. Another way of carrying out this 
work is by drilling conical holes in the upper surface of the 
mass, or cutting furrows in it of different depths, then 
hammering the surface together once more until the metals 
meet and mingle into a perfect even whole. By stirring 
mixed metals in a liquid state, just when they are on the 
point of solidifying, they unite, but do not thoroughly mix, 
and a mottled alloy is the result. This is a favourite process 
with Japanese art workmen. Besides these methods already 
described, the incrusting of other materials, such as coral, 
haliotis, or plates of ear-shell, coloured ivories, tortoiseshell, 
and so forth, into the foundation was often resorted to for 
a change. Cutting fine iron with a fret-saw into most 
fanciful and charming patterns proved a very successful 
mode of decoration. 

Engraving, chasing, etching away by means of acids, as 
well as lacquering, were much practised, as well as cloisonné 
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and champlevé work, for which these Orientals have long 
been famous. Cloisonné enamel is a species of mosaic, and 
is extremely durable. Upon a copper foundation a tracing 
is first made of the intended design, and then a fine brass 
or copper ribbon is bent into the required form and soldered 
upon the foundation. The cells, or cloisons, as they are 
technically termed, are then supplied with enamel pastes 
of various colours. The cells are most carefully filled, left 
to dry in the air for a short time, and afterwards baked in 
a muffle, or oven-shaped furnace. Several repetitions of 
baking, refilling, rubbing, and polishing complete the pro- 
cess, and when these are finished the surface of the enamel 
becomes perfectly smooth and hard, and of uniform texture. 
This kind of work is generally carried out by women, who 
sit at a table each with some special tinted preparation before 
them. The object is passed from one to the other, each 
woman supplying to the cells, with the aid of a wand or 
scoop, the right-coloured enamel to effect the design. The 
substances employed are much the same as those used for 
fatence or clay wares—ferric oxide for red and brown, 
manganese for violet, white lead for white, verdigris for 
green, blue vitriol and cobalt for blue, antimony for yellow, 
and so forth. These are so combined that, when ground 
down and mixed into a paste with volatile oil, they will fuse 
at a comparatively low temperature and become vitreous. 
The enamels are made up of certain subtances coloured by 
metallic oxides ; some shrink more than others during the 
operation of drying and fusing, and for this reason many 
beautiful examples of cloisonné become hopelessly spoilt. 
Champlevé is an embedded enamel, much rarer than 
cloisonné, and in this variety the cells are part of the 
groundwork itself; they are either carved out or cast in. 
Champlevé work is more translucent than cloisonné; it is 
always worked upon a gold foundation, with gold ribbons 


for the cloisons. In all differences of this ornamentation 
the surface of the work is ground down, levelled, and 
polished in order to secure a perfectly even appearance. 
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In cloisonné the metal barriers forming the cells, though 
perfectly unobtrusive and subservient, enhance the work by 
their presence, as well as being safeguards against any 
possible blur, or running of the pastes, which are used to 
follow out the scheme of decoration. 

To the treatment of sword furniture already explained 
may be added: hammer -markings, carving, punching, 
etching away by means of acids and carbonizing. Hammer- 
marking, termed in Japanese Manako, or fish-roe, is much 
favoured. The markings formed by the blow from the 
hammer are infinitesimally small, and perfectly regular. 
Nanako is chosen as a groundwork, taking the place of 
the “mats” executed by our English metal-workers. It 
gives a dulness to the object, an effect always pleasing to 
the Japanese art workman. It also sets off any further 
enrichment the object is destined to receive. Sometimes 
freer and bolder blows of the hammer constitute the only 
embellishment of iron and bronze tsubas, or sword-guards. 
In etching away by means of acids, the intended design 
previously agreed upon is sketched upon the foundation in 
some substance that will. resist the influence of the acid. 
All parts intended to remain in their usual condition are 
covered over in the same manner. The object is then 
plunged into diluted nitric, sulphuric, or acetic acid, which 
dissolves and eats away the exposed surface to the depth 
required. This depth is determined by the time the object 
remains in the bath. A granulated groundwork is the 
result, which varies in fineness and texture according to 
the particular metal or alloy worked upon, as well as the 
acid selected for the occasion. It will be seen that in this 
kind of work no tool will be required, only a Fudé, or brush, 
for applying the varnish or lacquer used for the design. 

Japanese iron is so pure and fine that it can be carved 
with a chisel, cut with a fret-saw, punched into patterns, 
and easily marked with a blow from the hammer. Punches, 
chisels, and steel-faced mallets are the usual simple tools of 
the metallurgist. Tsubas, fuchi, kashira, menuki, etc., are 
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sometimes cast when the embellishment is to be in high 


relief, but they are afterwards softened down with the chasing 
tools and beautifully finished. 

Last, but not least by any means, is that lovely lustrous 
black known as carburized iron-work. To obtain this, the 
iron specimen is heated with ‘‘a limited supply of air in the 
presence of water-vapour and of the products of imperfect 
decomposition of vegetable matter.” The dark, rich, glossy 


patina resists the influence of atmospheric moisture, so | 
detrimental to most metals, and for a century or more a | 
piece of iron thus treated will retain its pristine beauty, as | 


if it had but to-day left the hand of the artificer. This 


carburized work is, perhaps, the most charming of all in the | 


ample list of metallurgic triumphs. 
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THE MUHAMMADAN ERA. 


By THE Rev. J. D. Bate, .R.A.s. 


On the t2th day of “ Rabi-the-First” Muhammadans 
commemorate the “Flight” of their Prophet from Mekka 
to Medina. This event gave its name to an Aéra which is 
in many respects a curiosity. Interesting as these particulars 


, are, we do not now propose to go into them, but merely to 


trace out how the mere change of residence alluded to came 
to be fixed upon as supplying the name. Between the 
simple historic fact of the Flight and the 4Zra which takes 
its name from that event, there is a distinction which 
even the highest literary authorities continually overlook. 


- Muhammad did not found the Aéra, and the Era does not 


date from the Flight: the distinction is a distinction of 
time. The importance of the question will appear if we 
observe that even so high an authority as the writer of an 
article in the latest edition of the best of our general 


_ Encyclopedias informs his readers that ‘‘the Mahometan 


era is dated from the flight of Mahomet from Mecca to 
Medina, which was on the night of Thursday, the 15th of 
July, 622 a.p., and it commenced on the following day.” 
The words which we have italicized embody mistakes which 
the following considerations will help to dissipate. 

In the first place, it has never been doubted that the 
Muslim zra ¢akes its name from the Flight of the Prophet, 
but the statement that the Afra “dates” from that event 
is inexact, and has been a fruitful source of error. For it 
is agreed among all historians who have investigated the 
matter that the AZra which takes its name from that event 
dates from the first day of the year in which it occurred. 
This curious device was the handiwork of Umar, the second 
Khalifa, and he was led to have recourse to such an 
anachronism from a desire to avoid disturbing the Arabian 
year. Even this, however, is not a complete account of 
the matter ; for it seems that Hajiras (or ‘‘ Emigrations ”) 
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to Medina of those who could no longer endure the persecu- 
tions in which their adherence to the Prophet involved them 
in Mekka, had actually begun on the first day in that year. 
Nor must the credit of instituting the Aira be ascribed to 
Muhammad: so far from this, indeed, was he that there is 
not a trace of evidence to shew that he personally had any 
idea of anything so ambitious. To be sure, the event of 
his flight from the city of his birth would naturally stand 
well out in his recollection—marking, in his mind, the 
greatest crisis in his personal history ; and hence, according 
to some of the Arabic traditions, the custom of alluding to 
events as having occurred before or after his flight actually 
originated with the Prophet himself. In like manner the 
people of ‘India quite commonly decide the period of 
domestic events (marriages, births, deaths, etc.) by referring 
to “the time of the Mutiny” as the starting-point backward 
or forward. It is quite in keeping with the time-honoured 
usage of peoples in Oriental countries to thus settle dates 
by referring to some important and well-known occurrence. 
But Muhammad’s acting in line with this practice does not 
prove that he had any intention of making the event of his 
escape from Mekka the occasion of establishing an Atra. 
Were it otherwise, the existence of a period known as 
“ Al-Hajira” would have been uniformly recognised among 
the Faithful by the authority of the Prophet's own example 
during the long course of seventeen or eighteen years; 
and the practice of utilizing the event of the Flight would 
in that case have been a superfluity and an impertinence of 
which Umar, of all men, would (we may be quite sure) not 
have been guilty. Such official utilization of the event was, 
in truth, an after-thought : and it had its origin in a desire 
on the part of that Khalifa to out-rival certain of the 
Christians of his time who happen to have instituted a 
fresh zra among themselves by way of commemorating 
the persecutions endured by their brethren at the hands of 
a Roman Emperor. 

The late learned Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Prideaux— 
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with that thoroughness and lucidity which have secured 
for his invaluable works a permanency and authority which 
no dispassionate man has ever yet refused to recognize— 
states the case thus: “ The Hegera, which is the Atra of 
Mahometans, was first appointed by Omar, Emperor of 
the Saracens, and the occasion was as follows: There 
happened a contest before him concerning a debt of money. 
The creditor had from his debtor a bill wherein he acknow- 
ledged the debt, and bound himself by a promise to pay it 
on such a day of such a month. The date agreed on 
having passed, the creditor sued his debtor before Omar 
for the money. The debtor acknowledged the debt, but 
denied that the day of payment was yet come, alleging 
that the month mentioned in the bill was that month in 
the year next ensuing. The creditor, however, contended 
that it was that month in the year last past; and as there 
was no date to the bill, it was impossible to decide the 
point. Hereupon Omar called his council together to 
consider of some method by which a recurrence of such 
difficulties in the future might be prevented. It was then 
decreed that all bills and other instruments should from 
that time forward have inserted into them the date both of 
the day of the month and also of the year in which they 
were signed. And as to the year, he (having consulted 
with Harmuzan, a learned Persian then sojourning with 
him) ordained that for the future all computations should 
be made from the emigration of Mahomet from Mecca to 
Medina. And for this reason,” Prideaux goes on, “ this 
fEra is called ‘Al Hegera,’ which in the Arabic language 
signifieth ‘a Flight.’ It takes its beginning from the six- 
teenth day of July in the year of Our Lord six hundred 
and twenty-two. And ever since this Decree of Omar 
(which happened in the eighteenth year of the Hegera) it 
hath constantly been used among the Mahometans—in the 
same manner as the computation from the incarnation of 
our Lord Christ is with us Christians. The day that 
Mahomet left Mecca was on the first day of the ‘First 
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Rabia, and he arrived in Medina on the twelfth of the 
same month. But the Hegera begins two months before— 
to wit, from the first day of Muhurram. For that being 
the first month of the Arabian year, Omar desired not to 
make any alteration as to that, but anticipated the computa- 
tion fifty-nine days that he might begin his Atra from the 
beginning of the year in which this flight of Mahomet took 
place, which gave name thereto. Till the appointing of this 
/Era it was usual with the Arabians to compute from the 
last war they were engaged in.” So far Prideaux. At 
Mekka, in the lifetime of the Prophet, “the Afra of the 
War of the Elephant” and “the A‘ra of the Impious War ” 
were those by which computations were made. 

It remains to point out that the motive by which Umar 
is said to have been influenced is the analogy between the 
persecutions of the Christians and those of the followers 
of the Prophet. Holding the beliefs he held regarding 
Muhammad, he might conceivably have thought of making 
the Muslim zra commence (as in the case of Christians) 
from the year of the Prophet's nativity, or of his decease, 
or of his announcement of his prophetic mission. But 
finding that some of the Arabian Christians had taken to 
counting the years from the year of Christ 284 (the time 
from which was dated the last general persecution by 
Diocletian), and called it ‘the AZra of the Martyrs,” the 
fervent and zealous Khalifa decided upon adopting the 
same principle in establishing an Aéra for his own religion. 
He resolved, in imitation of his Christian neighbours, to 
institute the practice of commencing his calculation from 
the period of the most memorable persecution the Muslims 
had suffered; and this was, beyond a doubt, the sustained 
and bitter persecution which culminated at last in their 
abandonment of their native city, and seeking a settled home 
elsewhere. The above dispute between the debtor and the 
creditor was but the incident which formed the immediate 
occasion for the application of this principle, and but for 
this incident there is no ground for supposing that the 
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Era known as the “ Hajira” would ever have been in- 
stituted. 

Thus much for the circumstances under which the Atra 
recognised by Muhammadans was first established ; but the 
precise date of the Hajira has, after all, proved to be one 
of the most perplexing questions in Muslim history. Scarcely 
any two authorities are entirely agreed regarding the point, 
and the difficulties increase the deeper one goes into the 
subject. In the first place, they disagree regarding the day 
of the week on which the Flight occurred. Tabari, Ibni 
Is-hik, and Wagidi, all assert that Muhammad arrived in 
Medina on a Monday; but then it is discovered that the 
12th of Rabi-the-First was not a Monday in that year. 
Others, again, say that the Flight occurred on a Friday: 
thus, Ibn Qalbi says that the fugitives left the cave of Jabal 
Thar on Monday, the 1st day of Rabi-the-First, and reached 
Medina on Friday, the 12th of that month. This author is 
probably correct, as the rst and 8th of Rabi-the-First in 
that year have been found to have been Mondays. There 
is disagreement, also, as to the day of the month, some 
making the Flight occur on the tst of Rabi-the-First ; 
others, the 3rd; others, the 4th; others, the 8th; others, 
the 9th; while, according to Waqidi, some are of opinion 
that the Prophet arrived in Medina on the 2nd of that 
month. On one point, however, there seems never to have 
been any doubt—that the month was Rabi-the-First. The 
essential point in the controversy is the date of Muhammad’s 
arrival in Medina—a different point entirely from that of 
his departure from Mekka. From the facts thus brought 
together it will appear that historians, both Arabian and 
European, are generally agreed that Muhammad made his 
Flight from Mekka in the earlier part of Rabi-the-First : 
the point on which they are not agreed is as to the precise 
day of that Flight which came in after-years to be celebrated 
under the name of ‘“Al-Hejirah,” or more correctly “Al- 
Hajira.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of the East India Association held on- 


Tuesday, March 6, 1900, at the Westminster Town Hall, 
General Sir Thomas E. Gordon, K.c.L£., C.B., C.S.L, in the 
chair, Sir Lepel Griffin, k.c.s.1, delivered an address on 
“Persia.” The following, among others, were present: 
Right Hon. Lord Chelmsford, c.c.z. ; Right Hon. Lord 
Reay, G.c.s.1.; Louisa Lady Ashburton; Sir William 
Wedderburn, Bart., m.p.; Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bart. ; 
Colonel Sir W. Bisset; Sir J. Danvers, k.c.s.1. ; General 
Sir. John Watson, k.c.B., v.c.; Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, 
K.c.s.1.; Sir Alfred Lyall, c.ce., kK.c.B.; Sir Charles J. 
Lyall, k.c.s.1.; Hon. W. F. B. Massey Mainwaring, m.pP. ; 
Hon. C. M. Rivaz, cs.1.; Mr. T. H. Thornton, v.c..., 
c.s.1.; Hussein Kuli Khan, Secretary Persian Legation ; 
General Macmahon; Lieut.-General Lance, c.s. ; Colonel 
Clementi; Colonel A. Cousbey; Colonel J. Davidson ; 
Colonel H. B. Hamilton; Colonel C. H. T. Marshall ; 
Colonel R. Parry Nisbet, c.1.e.; Lieut.-Colonel Surgeon 
J. Ince, m.p. ; Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Dudley Sampson ; 
Dr. Theodore Duka; Mr. and Mrs. Aublet; Mrs. and 
Miss Arathoon; Miss K. Arbuthnot; Mr. T. Barnsley ; 
Mr. C. E. D. Black; Mr. W. A. Buchanan; Mr. B. E. 
Spencer Broadhurst; Mrs. Bernard Broadhurst; Miss 
Broadhurst and Miss Florence B. Broadhurst; Mr. A. H. 
Campbell; Mr. H. Coke; Mr. W. Coldstream; Miss 
Julia Cole ; Mrs. Cook and Mr. H. R. Cook; Mr. J. E. 
Champney; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Crichett; Mr. A. B. 
Dawson; Mr. D. Donovan; Mr. J. M. Douglas; Mr. 
A. R. Gawthrop; Miss Gawthrop; Mr. H. D. Greville ; 
Mr. G. Featherstone Griffin; Mr. A. W. Harris; Mrs. 
Hotz; Mr. E. Horrwitz; Mr. W. Hughes; Colonel 
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Kilgour; Mr. Kanwar Sain Mathur; Mr. Kelsall; Mr. 
T. A. Kern; Mr. F. Hall-Kirby; Mr. E. Koop; Mr., 
J. E. Liddiard, r.r.c.s.; Mr. R. Popham-Lobb; Mr. C. 
Lyne; Mr. George S. Mackenzie; Mr. C. G. Master ; 
Mr. W. Mason; Mr. Allan McLean; Mr. David McLean ; 
Mr. James Murray; Mr. G. Newell; Mr. J. B. Penning- 
ton (retired m.c.s.); Mr. and Mrs. F. Loraine-Petre; Mr. 
Lesley C. Probyn; Mr. G. B. Rennie; Moulvie Raffi ud 
din Ahmed; Mr. Alexander Rogers (late B.c.s.); Mr. E. 
Dennison-Ross ; Mr. B. Gurbaksh Singh; Mr. F. Singh; 
Mr. Stielow; Mr. J. N. Stuart; Miss Tatham; Mr. J. 
Tiede; Mr. C. M. Thacker; Mr. C. G. Times; Mr. W. 
Warren; Miss Webster; Mrs. and Miss Welsh; Mr. J. 
H. L. Wells; Mr. Arnold White; Mr. Cuthbert S. 
Williams; Mr. W. Martin Wood; Mr. C. W. Arathoon, 
hon. secretary. 

The CuarrMan: Sir Lepel Griffin has chosen for his 
address to-day a subject which I think is very timely and 
interesting—timely, by reason of certain events which have 
lately happened having attracted some particular attention 
to Persia; and interesting in view of the probable visit 
this summer to London of the Shah, His Imperial Majesty 
Muzaffer-ed-Din, who is the ruling head of the Persian 
monarchy —a very ancient monarchy. It arose when 
Babylon fell, and it has endured through wars, revolution, 
rebellions, and changes of Ministry from the days of Cyrus 
the Great of Scripture until the present time. I will ask 
Sir Lepel Griffin to give his lecture.* 

After some preliminary remarks, Srr LEPEL GRIFFIN 
said : 

I would commence my address by expressing my 
pleasure at seeing in the chair my old friend Sir Thomas 
Gordon, whom I specially invited to act as a living witness 
to correct any errors into which | might fall, for he is, I 
consider, the man who is best acquainted with the politics, 
the people, and the trade of Persia, a friend of the late and 


* See our first article. 
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of the present Shah, and well acquainted with many of his 
Ministers. 

There is no occasion for the East India Association to 
apologize for inviting an address and discussion on Persia, 
a country which is connected with India by a long diplo- 
matic history, while the interests and perhaps the fortunes 
of both have been and will remain nearly related. You 
may remember that Lord Curzon dedicated his monumental 
work on “ Persia” “to the officials, civil and military, 
in India whose hands uphold the noblest fabric yet reared 
by the genius of a conquering nation ”; and in this dedica- 
tion Lord Curzon not only paid what this Association may 
consider a just tribute to those services, but they will hold 
that his judgment was right in appreciating the importance 
which Persia is to India. 

After Sir Lepel Griffin delivered his address, the Cuatr- 
MAN said he thought the subject which had been opened 
up was too big a one for him to deal with in the short 
time that remained. The irrigation scheme was simply 
the revival of an old scheme. The irrigation cuts, the great 
canals, one of them 4o miles long and 4o feet in width, 
were ready to work when opened. It would require about 
4150,000 to begin it. The Shah’s Government was 
excessively chary of giving anybody the chance of raising 
that sum, lest it should introduce colonies of labour, and all 
the demands and quarrels which the Government of Persia 
naturally believed would give them a great deal of trouble. 
It was a practicable scheme, and one out of which 
financiers could make money. 

Lorp Reay: If the chairman, with his wide knowledge 
of the subject, says that he is afraid to touch on it, I need 
not tell you that I, who am not an expert in Persian 
matters, shall not detain you except to move a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. We all agree that the leéture we 
have heard to-day is full of interest. It is also one of 


various suggestions—suggestions so serious and of such 
import that it would be unwise, I think, for any of us to 
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express an opinion about them at once. I hope that this 
lecture will be widely circulated. There are two kinds 
of lectures: one which is addressed to an audience, and 
which is of an ephemeral character, which has for the 
moment given pleasure and excited applause. There are 
other lectures which are more in the form of essays, 
carefully thought out. I believe that this lecture 
entirely belongs to the latter category. It is entirely 
worthy. of the speaker, and worthy of this Association. 
Obviously the subject of Persia is one of the greatest im- 
portance to all of us who are interested in the greatness and 
the security of our Indian Empire. To those who have 
long watched the progress of affairs in Persia, the con- 
viction has been strengthened that Persia is not a guantité 
néghigeable trom our point of view; that we are greatly 
interested in everything that occurs in Persia—not only in 
the South, but also in the North. 1 shall not add one word 
more on the subject, which obviously is extremely delicate, 
as all those know who have had to deal with it more or 
less officially. Therefore, allow me before I sit down to 
propose a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Lepel Griffin for his 
admirable and most interesting lecture. 

A vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 

A vote of thanks to General Gordon for taking the chair 
was proposed by Sir Leper Grirrin, seconded by Lorp 
Reay, and carried amidst applause ; and the proceedings 
then terminated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND ART. 


Or the many ideas that have been borrowed from Western sources, that of 
preparing daily papers,- magazines, and other general literature for the 
public is already conspicuous in Japan. Where the?two extremes of East 
and West meet, as in the case of the magazine the Fuzoku Gaho, our 
attention is drawn towards the efforts that have been made to form an 
interesting addition to literature and art. 

Between Japan and European countries at first no copyright existed. 
Restrictions bearing on this important subject have already been considered, 
and came into force with other graver jurisprudential conditions in 
A.D. 1899. 

The Fuzoku Gahd, for example, an illustrated magazine of Japanese 
life, is a modern press publication, comparatively speaking, in its infancy. 
It is a hybrid between ancient and recent work, of which many examples 
are now issued to the Japanese public. The system upon which it is “got 
up” shows that although Western ideas have been accepted, in many 
respects the original manner of making books is still studied. The title- 
page and frontispiece will be found at the end of the journal, and the pages 
number, according to our idea, backwards. The text is given in usual 
Oriental style, running half-way down the page from top to bottom, com- 
mencing from the right-hand side. All matter for reading, either explana- 
tions of pictures, news, advertisements, and so forth, is printed in Chinese 
characters, with the exception of the last page, which is in Japanese. 

The illustrations show the influence of Western ideas. The Fuzoku 
Gaho is profusely illustrated in various ways—double-paged pictures con- 
fined to single subjects, or made up of many sketches, as we find them in 
our weekly numbers of the Graphic, the Queen, etc. This system is 
most frequently resorted to where several classes of the community are 
engaged in the same occupation, or when the old and new version of exist- 
ing things are set off against each other by way of contrast. Single-paged 
pictures in black and white or colours, and also small sketches interspersed in 
the text, are comprised within the covers of this monthly. The Fuzoku 
Gaho embraces a variety of subjects of historic worth and present interest 
—ancient manners and customs that are rapidly disappearing, such as the 
secret forging of swords, the cutting of stone implements, the celebration 
of old-established festivals, down to the latest incidents in Corea and 
Formosa, thus insuring many readers by the wide range of subjects it 
embraces. 

Occasionally advertisements of English goods appear in a cloud of 
Chinese ideographs, for instance, the figure of an English watch, printed 
on coloured paper to arrest attention ; and Japanese articles of manufacture 
are recommended in the same European method. 

Owing to the use of Chinese ideographs, in which most printed matter 
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is given, the editing of a journal or newspaper in Japan is no light task. 
Mr. Henry Norman tells us that the staff employed on a “ daily” amounts 
to nearly a hundred and fifty persons. 

As the Japanese equivalent for the Chinese characters employed requires 
to be kept continually in the ears of those who pick out the ideographs for 
the printer, the press-room is one murmur of sing-song from the lips of the 
boys whose business it is to hunt out the types from the tall cases that line 
the walls. The sounds must be uttered or they cannot be recognised 
among the many thousand types that need be overlooked for the compila- 
tion of an ordinary printed book. The lower classes in Japan cannot 
understand their journals unless they can read them aloud. 

Too much credit must not be placed as yet upon daily intelligence. If 
news that will interest the public is not to be gained through the day’s 
events, it must be forthcoming from the brains of the reporters. The 
absence of a general telegraphic system, or any other quick way of dis- 
seminating news from one town to another, renders reliable information 
difficult to collect at a given time. Besides, editors must not give too 
much to the public, and the large staff necessary is partly owing to indis- 
cretions of this kind. There must always be one or more editors to spare. 
If injudicious liberality of information has enforced the temporary residence 
of an editor in a place of silence, safety, and police supervision, another 
must be ready to take up the work. 

The pictures of the /uzoku Gaho will interest those who have not been 
fortunate enough to have paid Japan a visit. The introduction of Western 
hats, umbrellas, boots, shoes, and other garments which take the fancy of 
Orientals, will be seen to show up conspicuously in the midst of native 
surroundings. The magazine gives an insight into Japanese home-life, 
pastimes and amusements, peculiar street trades, performances, scenes of 
national interest, and other items of life as it exists in the Far East. 

The illustration of two authors writing on the old and new system brings 
vividly before us the change customs have undergone of late. It is a pity 
that the perfection of manliness, feminine beauty, and all other human 
attractions, is so lightly regarded by some of the greatest artists the world 
has produced. Life, vigour, movement, idealism of line, and all other 
essentials which lend value to works of art, declare themselves. But the 
mind tells, through the interpretation of the brush, how little the beauty of 
Divine modelling of the human form has appealed to the Asiatic. It is 
not due to defective talent, but simply to the influence of religious and 
moral training instilled through a thousand generations. 

C. M. SALWEY, M.J.S. 





LAND TENURES OF GUJARAT AND WESTERN INDIA. 


Sir, 
As my name has been brought rather prominently forward by 
Mr. Baden-Powell in his article on the “ Political Tenures of Gujarat and 
Western India,” published in your number of last July, I think it as well 
to supplement some of the information he has given, and to correct a few 
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slight errors he has fallen into from inexperience of Bombay revenue 
matters. Why he should have called the tenures “ Political” I do not 
understand, for they are no more due to political, as distinguished from 
ordinary, administrative origins than other tenures, all, or nearly all, 
mention of which has been omitted in the course of his remarks. Such 
are the Narvadari in Kaira (Kheda), the Bhagdari in Broach (Bhartich), 
and the Khoti in the Southern Koukan: the former two of these are 
distinctly coparcenary, derived from a common ancestor or ancestors, or 
partly so, and partly associate through adventitious circumstances ; and the 
last estates, held originally by mere farmers of State revenues, have in time 
become hereditary so as to constitute a permanent tenure. 

He says of the Talukdari, Mevdsi, and Udhadjamabandi estates that 
they are apparently recorded separately because the Government revenue is 
assessed differently in each ; but the real reason of their distinct recognition 
as tenures lies in their difference of origin. ‘The first and the last were, in 
fact, the same in olden days, and held by the same classes of Rajput over- 
lords ; and the difference in the methods of their assessment, that of the 
Udhadjamabandi estates remaining still at the same figures as before the 
advent of British rule, while those of the Talukdari estates have varied in 
the manner stated, has arisen from the simple fact of the former being 
situated in what was formerly called the Eastern Zillah, north of the 
Mhye (Mahi river), and the latter in the Western Zillah. In the former 
village accountants were not appointed, and the rentals remained the 
same: in the latter they were, and the different method of assessment 
which has led to their degradation and ruin were adopted. The Mevasi 
owe the difference in their treatment to the fear the Mogul and Mahratha 
rulers of olden days had of meddling with a race of Kolis, who would 
have resented it turbulently, as the Rajputs in the more settled parts of 
the country did not, having become enervated, probably by opium-eating. 
A full account of how all this came to pass will be found in my “ History 
of the Bombay Land Revenue under the Ahmadabad and Kaira 
Collectorates,” by those who are curious in such matters. 

I may here correct an orthographical error in the spelling of the word 
Maliki, which has probably led Mr. Baden-Powell into a wrong conception 
of the tenure, as if the word were derived from Malik, an owner. The 
name is Ma/eki, and is derived from the name of the Mussulman tribe 
Malek, to which the original grantees belonged. ‘They were in reality 
mere Jagirs. The origin and treatment of the Kasbatis are correctly 
described. 

The policy of the Government of Bombay in adhering to the old idea 
of the proprietary right of the State in all lands is attributed to a desire to 
possess a /ocus standi from which to secure the hereditary and transferable 
“occupancy” tenure of the cultivating rayats. This is to credit the 
authorities of former years with far greater political foresight than is their 
due ; for the vayatvéri tenure was simply forced upon them by the state of 
chaos they found existing, and the disruption of all village ties, as the 
result of the system of farming out the collection of the State dues under 
the rule of the Mahrathas. The grant of the right of hereditary and 
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transferable occupancy to the rayats was a pure act of grace on the intro- 
duction of the Revenue Survey. The right is of course granted subject 
to the liability to the payment of the Government assessment, but that 
does not constitute the State the owner of the land, as Mr. Baden-Powell 
endeavours to make out. None but an owner can have a right to 
mortgage or sell his land, as the vaya¢ has under the Survey Settlements. 
The State has deliberately made itself a rent-charger, abandoning the 
proprietary right. No doubt, under an uncivilized and unscrupulous 
régime the two terms might practically become synonymous, but under 
British rule the object is to create proprietors who have the full oppor- 
tunity by law of benefiting themselves and their descendants by making 
untaxable improvements in their lands, and not to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. I accordingly repudiate the assertion that the 
Government remains the owner. 

It is correct to say that the early idea that the Talukdars were tem- 
porary lease-holders had a great influence. The word ¢a’adlug ( gles) might 


give the idea that the estates were in a state of dependence, but I am 
more inclined to other senses in which the word may equally well be used, 
such as “holding together” and “ property,” or even “ perpetual lease ” (see 
Johnson’s Persian Dictionary). The term “lease” as applied by us in their 
case is rightly said to have been merely a settlement of the State revenue 
for a term of years ; the right to such settlement was, however, hereditary, 
and the insertion of clauses by which the idea of proprietorship was 
gradually infringed upon was the act of the earlier Collectors, merely for 
administrative purposes, without any arriéve pensée, such as actually brought 
about a change of tenure. 

Referring to Mr. Baden-Powell’s remarks on the subject of wéntdé 
(literally divided lands), if he had consulted the old Bombay Regulation III., 
of 1827, he would have found this and many others included among the 
tenures which, according to the custom of the country, conferred a pre- 
scriptive proprietary title to the lands so designated. From these the 
girdnia (mortgaged land), mentioned by Mr. Baden-Powell under Surat, 
and vechdnia (sold land) were excluded in the first instance as not con- 
ferring proprietary title as they were liable to be repurchased or redeemed, 
inasmuch as the former, at all events, were meant to be merely temporary 
alienations by the Patels or other revenue managers during the days of 
the Mahratha farms; but they were by a subsequent law included among 
the proprietary tenures. Among them, strange to say, was one entitled 
Bathémania (usurped land—originally, taken forcible possession of) ; 
others were gévds (really blackmail land); and zo/, of similar origin ; 
pasdéeta (presented or held for service to villagers—temples, etc.) ; aidé 
(dowry land); and Adédia or hddka* (literally bone or blood-money land, 
given for life sacrificed in defence of village rights), etc. As an inquiry 
into lands held under these and other prescriptive titles would have 
entailed prolonged expense for the payment of huge establishments, it was 
considered advisable to pass a law (in 1853, as far as I recollect) by which 


* Misprinted, if I remember rightly, éarzd. 
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on the holders agreeing to pay as a quit-rent in lieu of investigation of 
titles from one-eighth to one-half assessment, all titles were confirmed and 
new title-deeds were given. Hence came the name of sanadi salémi (quit- 
rent according to grant), which Mr. Baden-Powell has erroneously assumed 
to exist in Talukdari villages. The words, by the way, are not sanad-t- 
salémi, as given by him. He also says : 

“In all villages completely dominated by the darbér, or Talukdari 
kindred, we find (as usual) that the old rvaiyatvéri village organization of 
the cultivators has been completely overborne.” 

If this means that the raiya¢s originally held proprietary rights which 
the Talukdars have usurped, I doubt it, for I have frequently asked the 
farmers who own the land, and they unhesitatingly answer that the darbar 
does, and can even turn them out of their houses and sell them if it 
desires to do so. 

By the term rahdat-vdntd, used in describing the tenure of some of the 
Bharuch udhad-gamdbandi estates, Mr. Baden-Poweil understands that 
“they were allowed to be free of revenue on condition of quiet and peace 
(réhat) being maintained, and perhaps some other service rendered ; 
otherwise they were liable to be called on at any moment to pay full 
rates.” He has been misinformed, as the term merely means an “easy” 
rental, similar to sa/ami, or quit-rent, on other alienated lands, which is, I 
believe, fixed in perpetuity, no such conditions being implied ; how they 
came originally to be let off with easy rentals is lost in the obscurity 
of time. 

In his summary of the history of the Rajput and Koli estates, Mr. 
Baden-Powell states they are now acknowledged as proprietorships or 
landed estates, and they are, or can be, surveyed, and all sub-shares and 
rights recorded. It must be understood that such survey is not a detailed 
measurement of and classification of soils in fields, such as those on which 
assessments in vayatvdri villages are based, but a rough survey to ascer- 
tain approximately the fair rentals of estates, to afford the Revenue officers 
data on which to fix the Government demands in place of untrustworthy 
estimates based on former payments, or what the estates have yielded 
while under temporary official management. Such a survey is one for the 
ascertainment of the resources and protection of the Talukdars as well as 
the State, and may afford a means by which the constantly increasing 
sapping of the means out of which the State revenues have to be met in 
consequence of the necessities of ever-expanding families, whom they are 
bound to support, may be checked ; otherwise their fate is inevitable, and 
they must in time sink to the level of ordinary rayats. 

In conclusion I would point out that Surat is amgéice Surat and not 
_ Surat, and according to the proper native accent Stirat (phonetically 
Soorut) ; Chunwal is from Chunwédlis or 44, and not 41, and the Kaira 
Taltika mentioned as containing the Maleki estates is Thasra, not Thansra. 

Faithfully yours, 
A. ROGERS. 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE JAINS IN INDIA. 


I think it may be interesting to your readers to have a brief history 
of the Jains in India. The word /aim has been derived from jiz, which 
means ‘‘a vanquisher.” ‘The followers of /vs or Tirthankaras (those 
just men who have made themselves perfect and attained Nirvana, ze., 
liberation of the soul from birth and death) are called Jains—z.e., those 
_ who believe in the ethics and doctrines of /indani, or what they (ée., 
men who were perfect and have become Tirthankara or Ishwar) have 
stated to their followers to act upon. This is called Jainism, which is 
really a religion, This is not a sect or caste of Hinduism, but an inde- 
pendent religion. Nor is it a branch of Buddhism, as admitted by the 
following European authors in their books on Indian religions: W. W. 
Hunter, Esq., C.s.1., C.1.E., LL.D., late Director of General Statistics to 
the Government of India (‘‘ Imperial Gazetteer of India,” vol. vi., pp. 158- 
162); G. T. Bettany, Esq., M.a., B.c.s. (“The Great Indian Religions,” 
chap. x., pp. 239-245); John Anderson, Esq., M.p. Ep1n., Superintendent 
Indian Museum (“Archeological Collections,” pp. 196-200) ; “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” vol. xiii., p. 543; ‘Sacred Books of the East,” vols. 
xxii, and xlv., by Professor Jacobi. 

In the Parliament of Religions and Religious Congresses at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, Virchand Raghoji Gandhie Jain, B.a., 
barrister-at-law, was invited to attend, and he represented the Jain com- 
munity in India, and an address was delivered by him on the “ Ethics and 
History of the Jains,” which is printed in Neely’s “‘ History” on pp. 732- 
736. Jainism is not a new religion, nor was it founded by Mahavira. He 
was the last Tirthankara of the twenty-four, the twenty-three having lived 
and attained Nirvan before his birth. Nor was it founded by Parsva nath; - 
but he was only the twenty-third Tirthankara, who lived and attained 
Nirvan just before Mahavira. 

The names of the twenty-four Tirthankaras are given below in order of 
their existence : 


1. Aad nath ji. 13. Bimal nath ji. 
2. Ajal nath ji. 14. Anant nath ji. 
3. Sambhana nath ji. 15. Dharam nath ji. 
4. Abhinandna nath ji. 16. Sant nath ji. 

5. Sumait nath ji. 17. Kunt nath ji. 

6. Padam Probhoo ji. 18. Ara nath ji. 

7. Suparsna nath ji. 19. Malli nath ji. 

8. Chandra Probhoo ji. 20. Munsamrit nath ji. 
g. Push Pudant nath ji. 21. Nimi nath ji. 
ro. Sital nath ji. 22. Nemi nath ji. 
11. Sri aus nath ji. 23. Parswa nath ji. 
12. Baspuj ji. 24. Mahavira ji. 


Strictly and properly speaking, Jainism has no founder, it is eternal ; and 
if it can at all be said to have any founder, it is with reference to some 
particular time. According to Jainism, time consists of circles, and there 
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are twenty-four Tirthankaras for every half-circle. Of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras for the present half-circle, Add nath is the first and Mahavira 
the last. Thus, it is only with reference to the present half-circle that 
Add nath can be designated the founder of Jainism ; but in no way can 
Mahavira be regarded so. Up to the last Tirthankara almost the whole 
population were Jains; even the Rajas were nearly all Jains. After the 
Nirvan of Mahavira—that is, 526 B.c., as admitted by nearly every European 
author—the Jain religion began to decline. It will appear from a book 
called “A Journey of Francis Buchanan, Esq., M.D.,” published under the 
authority of the Honourable the Directors of the East India Company in 
1801, that the Jains were the governing Rajas. Even Rama and Seetu 
were Jains, and they are very highly spoken of in the Jain Shastaras. 
The above is further corroborated by the fact, as is admitted on all 
hands, that Jains are the wealthiest class in the whole of India. 
Although their number has now become reduced to only 1,500,000 in 
India, still they are the most influential. More than half of the trade of 
India is in their hands, as noted on pp. 543 and 544 of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” vol. xiii Their magnificent series of temples and 
shrines on Mount Abu, one of the seven wonders of India, is perhaps 
the most striking outward sign of their wealth and importance. Mr. Bhalu 
nath Chandera, a member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in his ‘“ Travels 
of a Hindoo,” p. 74, says about the Jain temples at Bindraban Muthra, 
N.W.P.: “ But wealth and influence have procured to the Jains the same 
footing in the stronghold of Vishnuism. They have bestowed upon their 
temples the attractiveness of a grandeur and affluence that attracts and 
dazzles the eyes of the multitude. Indeed, the most interesting object 
within the walls of the holy city, the spot which no pilgrim can leave 
Bindraban without seeing, is the magnificent place of Jain worship. Life 
must have been intolerable in Bindraban if a brief hour or two could not 
be spent in the midst of this bewitching scenery. The temple is said to 
have taken a quarter of a century in building, and to have cost, according to 
the public estimate, the sum of a crore of rupees. There are many others, 
too numerous to mention here, in India alone. The Jains are not at all 
backward in education ; they have got the highest number of educated men 
among them, having regard to their small number as compared with other 
religions, to which most of the Jains in times gone by were converted by 
force and tyranny before the British rule. They are barristers, vakils, 
sessions judges, magistrates, deputy collectors, tahsildars, engineers, and 
executive engineers, etc. They have always been gaining honours from 
the benign Government of India, and upon several of them the Govern- 
ment has conferred the title of Maha Raja, Raja, Rai Bahadur, etc. An 
indication of their honesty is that almost all the Government Treasuries 
in India have been placed under their charge as treasurers. Honesty is 
the fruit of Jain religion, and frugality the fruit of honesty, and thus they 
enjoy their present position. For some years a Sabha called Bharalvershya 
Jain Maha Sabha was working under the presidentship of Raja Seth 
Luchhman Dass Jaini, c.1.£., of Muthra, but it has flourished very little 
this year. It has been recognised by Government, and registered unde 
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Act 21 of 1860. It telegraphed a resolution asking His Excellency the 
Viceroy of India to make over to the committee all the Jain orphans which 
may be found in any part of India, when they will be brought up and 
educated as Jains. It was marked with great regret at the last meeting of 
the Sabha at Muthra in October last that the English-educated Jains were 
not taking sufficient interest in its workings, and therefore (under the vice- 
presidency of Seth Amar Chand ji, Sessions Judge) an institution of 
English-educated Jains, to be called the “Jain Young Men’s Association 
of India,” has been established. The names of members are being enrolled ; 
the list up to this time shows 106 members. 
The aims and objects of the association are : 

(2) To try to spread the feelings of unity and sympathy amongst all 
the English-knowing Jains of India. 

(2) ‘To try to work out social reforms. 

(c) To instil into the minds of members the necessity to acquire a 
proficiency in their religion, and to perform daily religious 
practices. 

(2) To propagate the study of religious books and tracts along with 
English education. 

(e) To try to settle in life the educated Jains, and to secure the help 
of influential gentlemen for the purpose. 


Any further information as to the Jains and their Sabhas in India may 
be had from the undersigned well-wisher of the Jains, 


SULTAN SINGH JaINI, Pleader. 
Meerut, N.W.P., India, e 
February 17, 1900. 


THE FAMINE RELIEF FUND FOR INDIA. 


A correspondent of the Ztmes of March 13 draws the attention of the 
British public to this fund. He concludes with the following important 
observations : 

“‘ While the State must face its self-appointed task of saving life, it can 
no more, but rather less than on any previous occasion, undertake those 
supplementary reforms of relief which were so fully met by the charitable 
fund of 1896-97. ‘The magnificent benevolence of the British and Indian 
publics enabled the Relief Committees in that year to supplement a 
Government expenditure of Rx. 7,272,123 by Rx. 1,549,901, or, say, 
21 percent. The need is now far greater, and it is impossible to believe 
that, if this is only realized here, the charity of this wealthy country will 
fail to respond to the call made upon it. It may stimulate this charity to 
lay before the public once more a brief statement of the objects that can 
be usefully covered by a Famine Charitable Fund, as revised by the Com- 
mission over which Sir James Lyall presided. Firstly, it may supplement 
the relief given by Government by gifts of clothing and blankets to the 
destitute, by supplying extra or special food and medical comforts for the 
aged and infirm and for hospital patients and children, and by adding a 
little to the Government dole to furda women and respectable persons 
driven to gratuitous relief. Secondly, it may provide for the support of 
orphans during and after famine. Thirdly, it may undertake the relief of 
persons or classes to whom the recognised methods of State relief are in- 
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applicable. These are furda women and respectable persons who shrink 
from the public inquiry inseparable from State relief; artisans and craftsmen, 
who are unable to come upon Government works; residents in private 
poor-houses, or the like, who would never come to public poor-houses ; 
persons who would buy grain offered them at rates which they could pay, 
but would not accept charitable relief. Fourthly, and most important of 
all, it may assist the restart in life of those left by the famine without 
resources, who would otherwise lapse into pauperism. Fifthly, it may give 
relief in areas not officially declared to be affected areas. The first four 
of these heads were recognised in 1896-97, and the number of persons 
relieved under each was (1) 1,342,802, (2) 26,957, (3) 832,949, (4) 1,540,464. 
Testimony, say the Commissioners, is unanimous and overwhelming as to 
the incalculable good that was done, and as to the universal gratitude it 
evoked among the people. The need now is far more urgent. Surely the 
response will not lag behind the need.” 
For the number on the Relief Works see our Summary of Events. 


NOTE ABOUT MUKUND BRAHMACHARL* 


SINCE writing about the tradition that Akbar was Mukund Brahmachari in 
a former life, I have been to Allahabad and seen the underground temple 
in the fort, and been shown the brazen image of Mukund. I have also 
heard the s/ok repeated by the attendant at the shrine, and have learnt that 
the second word in the fourth line begins with a 4, and not with a d, and 
is bratahari, z.e., vratahdri, and means abandoning one’s vows or losing the 
merit of one’s asceticism. The story told me by the attendant was that 
Mukund was a great ascetic, and lived solely upon milk and fruits. The 
milk, too, he used to drink only after it had been strained through a cloth, 
presumably to avoid the risk of destroying life. One evening his che/a, or 
disciple, gave him his milk as usual, but after he drank it Mukund felt 
something stick in his throat; so he called to his disciple and asked him 
if he had strained the milk. The disciple had to confess that he had 
forgotten to do so. Thereupon Mukund exclaimed that all the merit of 
his forty years of fasting was gone, and, having first gashed his throat, he 
performed the oma, and was reduced to ashes. His disciples, two or 
three in number, followed his example, and the other things happened as 
told in Ilah Yar’s book. It was certainly interesting to find that the legend 
still lived, and that the s/o& and its chronogram were remembered. I asked 
if the legend was preserved in any writing, and was told that it was to be 
found in the Priyag-Mahatma, and other Sanscrit MSS. The legend is 
evidently old, and Shams-al-Ulema Muhammad Husain Azad writes in his 
“ Darbari Akbari,” Lahore, 1898, p. 84, that a number of Brahmans pro- 
duced a document about Mukund before Akbar. Unfortunately, the 
learned author does not state his authority, and I have been unable to 
find the story in Badayini or any other contemporary writer. 


H. BEVERIDGE. 
Calcutta, January 4, 1900. 


* See ‘‘ The Garden of Climes,” January, 1900, pp. 145-162. 
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Since writing the above, I have secured Jonathan Scott’s catalogue of 
his library, dated 1808. It is interesting because Scott gives an account 
of the contents of his MSS. The rarity of the catalogue, I think, justifies 
me in giving the following extract from the same : 


“ Huddeekat al Akaleem, or Garden of Regions or Climates, in three 
volumes.—The above work is a delineation, historical and geographic, of 
the world, as knownto the Muhammadans, selected from their most esteemed 
writers. To the work is added an epitome of Salmon’s Geographical 
Grammar, with a summary of the history of England and discovery of 
America, composed by myself in Persian at the request of the late Nabob 
Vizier, Asoph ed Daule, who wished to be informed of our geographical 
system, etc. 

“N.B.—The author of the ‘ Huddeekat al Akaleem’ was Shekh Allah Taur, 
a native of Bilgram in the Province of Oude, of a most respectable family, 
but fallen to decay. Inthe year 1776, being cantoned in the neighbour- 
hood, he was introduced to me as a Persian tutor, and proved himself an 
able one. Finding him very conversant in history, I requested him to 
compile a selection from the most esteemed Persian historians of Asia at 
his leisure hours for my perusal, but more especially of Hindustan. 
During eight years that he remained in my employment he composed this 
work, and when I left India, retired with a decent competence acquired 
in my service, to spend the remainder of his life in his native_city. 

“These volumes are in the author's own handwriting, and perfectly 
correct. I have learnt by gentlemen returned from India that the work 
is much esteemed, and copies eagerly sought after at Lucknow.”—H. B. 


INDIA—THE FATHERLAND OF IRON. 


The Jndian and Eastern Engineer informs us that for purity and 
abundance the deposits of ore in India rank among the first in the world. 
Notwithstanding, ‘the almost complete extinction of a widespread native 
industry, in both common iron and the very choicest form of steel, has 
only recently been replaced by the organization of a small manufactory for 
pig-iron. With over 20,000 miles of railway, and an annual increment of 
nearly 7oo miles, the Indian Government is unable to point to a single 
steel rail manufactured within their own territory. Over six millions 
sterling are spent yearly to supply the Indian market with iron and steel”; 
of this, “ one-third of the iron and one-half of the steel come from countries 
other than the United Kingdom.” 


TRADE WITH THE FAR EAST. 


The Jndian and Eastern Engineer points out that “the construction 
of the Grand Siberian Railway will develop trade enormously. It will 
connect Europe with a rapid and cheap route, and will afford the means of 
developing the resources of the vast territories through which it passes, and 
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by its connections will practically make Manchuria a province of Russia.” 
The same authority considers that “the annexation of Hawaii will afford 
a half-way station between America and China, which will be of the utmost 
importance both from a commercial and a naval point of view.” That 
“along with Cuba and the Philippines, it makes the United States a 
Pacific naval power.” “That if Britain and the United States were co- 
operating in their policy, and if necessary in their forces, they could dominate 
the conditions in the Pacific area, and not only develop mutual advantages 
to both, but also advance the welfare of the immense populations bordering 
on the Pacific area.” 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





E. J. BRILL; LEYDEN. 


1. Histotre des Princes du Yiin Nan, et leurs relations avec la Chine 
d’apris des documents historiques chinois, traduits pour la premitre fois, 
par Emite Rocuer, Consul de France, etc. Roughly speaking, it may 
be said that the Shans were in occupation of the greater part of Yiin Nan 
for the first thousand years of our era. They had to fight for their exist- 
ence with the Tibetans and with China; they carried their arms into 
Tonquin; had relations with Burma, and even with Magadha in India. 
M. Rocher does not touch, however, upon the Siamese connection with 
Yiin Nan. It was not until the time of Kublai Khan that this region was 
definitely annexed by China. It is very likely that some of the docu- 
ments enumerated by the learned author in his introduction have been 
“translated for the first time ;” and certainly his excellent work, “La 
Province Chinoise du Yiin Nan,” published in 1879, entitles him to rank 
amongst the earliest and best authorities, more especially as he himself 
resided for some years in the province before he gave us the results of 
his earlier experiences, and has visited it twice since. But the matter 
which he now sums up in another form has been treated of with quite as 
much detail in the China Review (vol. xix., pp. 67-106, ‘The Early 
Laos and China”; vol. xx., pp. 337-346, “‘The Old Thai Empire ”)—at 
least, so far as the period preceding the Chinese conquest is concerned. 
A few surprising slips are noticeable ; for instance (p. 68), the confusion 
of the Chin or Kin dynasty, inaugurated by the ancestors of the Manchus 
in 1115, with the Ch‘ing or Ts‘ing dynasty founded by tke latter Manchns' 
in 1644; the confusion of Peking with Karakoram, etc.’ But these and 
others like them are insignificant in number ard’ importance compared ' 
with the quality and value of the work as a whole, which'is éspeciaily in- 
teresting at this time, when at least two European Powers are bent on 
“tapping” Yiin Nan. E. H. PARKER. 


CLARENDON PRESS ; OXFORD, 1898. 


2. Historical Geography of the British Colonies; vol. iv., South and 
East Africa, by C. P. Lucas, of the Colonial Office, London. The 
volume under review is only one, and the fourth, of a large series of 
volumes covering the British colonies all over the globe ; it has a special 
interest at the present moment, as this volume describes the country and 
the history of the region which is now the scene of the war in South Africa. 
The volume itself has two parts: I. Historical; II. Geographical. It 
was published in 1898, after the Jameson-Raid, and before there was any 
indication of the great war about to commence. The writer closes his 
historical narrative with the following prophetic words: ‘“ At the time of 
writing (May, 1896) the clouds begin to lift; but the last chapter in 
South African history is not yet ended.” 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. IX. CC 
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The author divides his history into eight chapters: I. The Cape, 1487- 
1650; II. The Founding of the Dutch Settlement at the Cape, 1652 ; 
III. The Cape Colony in the Eighteenth Century; IV. The Missionary 
Movement and British Immigration; V. The Wars with the Kafir, or 
Xosa, Tribes; VI. The Beginnings of Natal and the Boer Republics ; 
VII. The Growth of the English Cape Colony and Natal; VIII. The 
Last Twenty Years, closing with the Jameson Raid. 

Those, who have been interested in the history of this colony since 
1837, the year of the Great Trek, will admit that the narrative is lucid, 
impartial, and most attractive. The author has had access to the Blue- 
Books, and all antecedent literature on the subject. Censure and praise 
are withheld, but perhaps in no history of a subject Province are there 
more instances of want of political wisdom, vacillation of purpose, or 
weakness than is evidenced in the conduct of the English authorities, and 
greater stupidity, and want of appreciation of the tendencies and influences 
of the age, in which they lived, than appears in the policy adopted by the 
Dutch settlers. The book must be read carefully through, chapter by 
chapter, and any condemnation of the weighty statements of the author 
would be useless unlgss this has been done. 

The history of the colony is singular. After the discovery of the sea- 
route to India by Vasco de Gama in 1497, the Cape was only a port of 
call to ships going to and returning from India. It was only in 1869 that 
the opening of the Suez Canal took place, and that necessity ceased. 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English voyagers had made use of this 
port. In 1659 the Dutch made their first settlement. In 1806 the 
colony passed into the power of England, and the Dutch nation had 
fallen from their high estate into one of the petty kingdoms of Europe. 
In 1837 the Great Trek took place into unknown regions beyond the 
tivez Vual, but in the course of years the English power extended North- 
ward to the Zam.besi, anc a Western boundary was fixed to the territory 
of the two republics, as well as a Southern and Eastern. The Boers 
were hopelessly cut off from the sea-board except through British or 
Portuguese territory. The discovery of mines of diamonds and of gold 
led to an influx of Europeans, chiefly English colonists, and the final and 
inevitable crash came. All this is detailed in the historical part of this 
volume. 

Part II. is reserved to the geographical description of the region, and 
each British Province passes under review: I. The Cape Colony; II. 
Natal; III. Zululand; IV. Bastitoland; V. Bechuanaland, Matabéle- 
land, and Mashdnaland. The two republics, as being outside the area 
of British colonies, are excluded from notice in this part. 

There are capital indices of proper names. The work is a very com- 
plete one, and can be strongly recommended. R. N. Cust. 


3. A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically and Philologically 
arranged, with Special Reference to Cognate Indo-European Languages, by the 
late SrR MONIER-WILLIAMS, M.A., K.C.1.E., late Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 
New edition, greatly enlarged and improved. The first edition of this 
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unique and celebrated work appeared in 1872; since then the author had 
devoted, up to the time of his death, much care and attention to its im- 
provement. The proof-sheets were revised and completed before he died 
on April rz last. It now consists of 60,000 Sanskrit words, to about 120,000 
in the first edition, and by fitting the new matter into the old, according 
to the same etymological plan; by the verification of meanings old and 
new ; in their justification by the insertion of references to the literature 
on the subject and to authorities; in the accentuation of nearly every 
Sanskrit word to which accents are usually applied; in the revision and 
re-revision of printed proofs, after the lapse of more than a quarter of a 
century, the present magnificent work is virtually a new Dictionary. It is 
the most complete and useful one-volume Sanskrit-English Dictionary 
ever yet produced —a Dictionary which in its gradual progress keeps pace 
with the advancing knowledge and scholarship of the age. It does the 
utmost possible credit to the University Press. 


CLARENDON PREss ; OxFoRD, 1899. 


4. Babar, by STANLEY LANE-POOLE (“Rulers of India Series”). Another 
excellent book from the pen of this prolific writer. The nephew of that 
distinguished Arabicist, Edward William Lane, keeps up the traditions of 
that honoured and trusted name. He has done, perhaps, more than any 
other living man to make the age and empire of the Mughals live again 
before us in this century. The present work is worthy of others that have 
proceeded from the same pen, and it shows that the author has realized to 
himself in quite an unusual manner the stirring events of the Asia of four 
centuries ago. All this must necessarily have been the result of profound 
thought, of careful discrimination, and very extensive research in many 
tongues. The description of Northern Persia in the days of Babar, 
when contrasted with what we know the land now to be, shows vividly 
how in Persia in the centuries that have intervened between then and 
now “the mighty have fallen.” One of the leading Muhammadans of 
Northern India once asked us, “‘ How are we to account for the Muflisi 
of Muhammadans, for that social and political decay into which they are” 
everywhere and in all countries fallen in these times? Christians,” he 
went on, “once at the feet of the followers of Islam, are nowadays above 
us; the positions are reversed! How are we to account for it?” The 
question moved him deeply. The true answer may be found in the 
biographical narratives of the Mughal potentates. Babar and Akbar were 
the saviours of their race and dynasty ; but what shall we say of Humayun 
and Aurangzib! Babar is rather a striking instance of religious back- 
sliding. In early life he consistently refrained from violating the in- 
junctions of the Prophet respecting wine and certain kinds of butcher’s 
meat; but as he grew older he gave way to all manner of excesses in 
these and other particulars—excessive eating, the immoderate use of 
hashish, arrack, opium, wine, and spirits. At what period of his life he 
began thus to deteriorate it is impossible to ascertain, but at the age of 
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thirty-six (1519) he is described as ‘‘a steady toper ” (whatever that may 
be !). ‘ The least thing,” says Mr. Poole, “serves him as an excuse for 
drinking. He sets eyes on a lovely view, and has a drinking-party! The 
crops are uncommonly fine—another bout! He makes an early visit to 
Kabil’s tomb—another cup! He has performed the noon-day prayers— 
yet another drinking-party! A tribute-offering arrives—he takes his 
bhang! He has his hair cut—another drinking-bout marks the event! 
And so the weary story goes on: it is now “ bhang and spirits,” and now 
“spirits and bhang,” until one’s very stomach turns at the revolting 
narrative. But the narrative is taken from the diary of Babar himself; 
and, as the writer of this volume remarks, “ Babar does not seem in the 
least ashamed of his excesses ; on the contrary, he often winds up a tale 
of unconscionable revelry with the words, “ It was a rare party !” or, “ It was 
a wonderfully amusing and guileless party!” So far from being “ ashamed ” 
of these drunken excesses, he seems rather to have gloried inthem. There 
was, moreover, quite a curious mixture of drunkenness and religion in 
Babar. He never neglected the Farz-duty of Namaz, but habitually 
engaged in it—even in the midnight (or “supererogatory”) prayers—in a 
state of senseless intoxication. So senselessly drunk was he that it often 
happened that he was afterwards quite incredulous when told how he had 
been behaving himself when “in his cups.” After many years of this he 


comes to see the folly and shamefulness of his conduct. ‘‘ He remembers 
with regret the joyous days he spent by the Kabul River, yet he is glad 
that he has had strength to reform.” ‘Excuse me,” he writes, “for 


wandering into these follies ; for God’s sake, do not think amiss of me for 
them!” But it is impossible to enter fully into the dreary story he gives 
of his excesses ; those who care to do so can read the volume for them- 
selves. This great founder of the Mughal Empire was quite a curious 
mixture of good and evil. His character, which was full of Oriental 
infirmities and contradictions, may be summed up briefly—brave, im- 
pulsive, but not gifted with much foresight. He was, as the author says, 
“ever running his head into difficulties ; action first, the thinking after- 
wards”—the type of man to win empires, but not to consolidate them 
and insure their continuance. He was just of the sort of all great 
Muhammadan conquerors; they forge ahead in hard and desperate 
battles, and if the worst comes to the worst they take shelter in the 
fatalist’s cry, ‘‘ Nothing happens but by Allah’s will.” This is a useful 
book ; it is well written, has a good index and map, and a likeness of 
Babar pressing to his breast a copy of the Qur’dn. B. 


A. CONSTABLE AND Co. ; LonpDoN, 1899. 


5. Prisoners their own Warders, by Major McNair, assisted by 
W. D. Baytiss. This work is a record of the Convict Prison at Singapore 
in the Straits Settlements, established in 1825, discontinued n 1873, 
together with a cursory history of the convict establishment at Bencoolen, 
Penang, and Malacca from the year 1797. How to deal with criminals 
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(whether they be long-term or short-term criminals) is an age-long problem. 
A benevolent Government is not satisfied with merely punishing the 
offender: it desires to render his term of imprisonment a period of im- 
provement to him, so that his punishment may act as a deterrent against 
further crime, and send him forth eventually an improved man, to be no 
longer a pest to civilized society and a menace to public order and safety ; 
in a word, it aims at making the criminal a reformed character. If the 
system of prison life has not had this effect upon him, it has in his case 
proved a failure, and inasmuch as (human nature being what it is) in- 
carceration cannot be ended, it ought to be mended. The difficulty is 
more felt in the prisons of a civilized community, like that of the home- 
lands, where productive labour carried on in prisons means so much the 
less for the deserving and non-criminal classes outside. For much of the 
work done by criminals in the gaols of non-civilized lands is work that 
would not be done at all if not done by prisoners—in other words, by a 
species of forced labour. And thus is the labour of convicts in those 
lands made contributory to the work which has to be done in laying the 
foundation of a state of human existence which later on will develop into 
civilization. Thus does the criminal contribute (without intending to do 
so) his share towards a better condition of existence in the localities where 
he has to work out his term of penal servitude. Lands like the “ Van 
Diemen’s Land” and the “ Botany Bay” of the ‘earlier decades of the 
closing century serve to illustrate this remark, and the account given in 
the present work will afford the most recent confirmation of it. The 
great point is to get the criminal to feel interested in his work, and one 
way of gaining this desirable point is to lead him to see that his work 
tends to some useful purpose. Of course, there may be types of manhood 
which never seem responsive to such a motive, nor even to the prospect 
of foreshortening the term of imprisonment by ticket-of-leave. Failures 
there will always be in this as in every other department of life. But the 
authorities of British gaols, in whatever part of the world, may be relied 
upon to make every effort to bring about the best results, and to do 
it in the most effective manner and in the briefest space. The con- 
dition of incarcerated criminals has wonderfully improved since the 
publication of the enlightening work of the late Mr. Charles Reade, and 
much of the improvement of the prisoner’s unhappy lot and of the ultimate 
advantages of our gaols to the law-abiding tax-payer is undoubtedly attribut- 
able to the influence of that noble work on the policy of our public men.* 
But, in truth, the subject of the proper treatment of Government convicts 
has for a century past engaged the attention of some of the most kind- 
hearted and gifted men that have ever been engaged in the public service. 
The result is that many of the forts, churches, gaols, law-courts, official 
residences, and other important public buildings now scattered over our 
Eastern possessions, have been the fruit of convict labour. And it is safe 
to say that they could never otherwise have been raised, since skilled 
European labour is not to be had. The result to the convict himself of 


* We allude, of course, to his work entitled ‘‘ Never Too Late to Mend.” 
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making him feel that he has a personal interest in his toil is that in the 
gaols of our Government in the Straits he learns an occupation at which 
he can earn an adequate maintenance, and when his time expires he even 
prefers to remain in the land of his exile to returning to the land of his 
birth ; while to the cause of civilization the result is that places like 
Sumatra, Java, and the Malay Peninsula are changed from scenes of 
savagery and unreclaimed jungle to scenes of honest toil and comfortable 
existence. All this and much besides is abundantly proved in the most 
useful volume now before us. B. 


6. The Second Afghan War, 1878-79-80: its Causes, its Conduct, and its 
Consequences. By COLONEL H. B. Hanna, formerly of the Punjab Frontier 
Force, and late commanding at Delhi. Voi. I. The present volume deals 
with the first branch of the subject—the causes of the war; and the author 
lays bare, in a concise and clear manner, from despatches and other 
authentic documents, “the errors of judgment which had brought it 
about,” and “since those errors, crystallized into a policy, still persisted, 
and might any day involve India in hostilities with neighbours who, 
powerless to harm her whilst she confined herself within her natural limits, 
must become formidable as soon as those limits were overstepped,” hence 
the importance of the work. It is composed of eighteen chapters, dealing, 
among other subjects, with our relations with Afghanistan from 1855 to 
1869, the negotiations with Russia, Sir Bartle Frere’s memorandum and its 
consequences, the inauguration of the new policy, the Peshawar conference, 
the Russian mission, the British mission, the mobilization, the ultimatum, 
the Russian-Afghan correspondence, the plan of campaign, the Quetta re- 
inforcements, and the Multan, Kuram, and Peshawar Valleys Field Forces. 
There are also appendices containing the translation of a letter from the 
Kabul envoy to Sir Lewis Pelly (our Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary), and the proclamation by the Viceroy of November, 1878, and a 
very copious index. The reader will be convinced that, failing to grasp 
the great difficulties with which Shere Ali had to contend, the Govern- 
ments at home blundered and vacillated, leading the several Viceroys to 
evade our pledges to the Amir, hence misunderstandings and the war. 
The author, from his personal experience and minute investigations, has 
come to the following important conclusion : 

“‘ Probably there was no British statesman in the ranks of either political 
party who would have been willing to sign away that freedom—z.c., Great 
Britain’s ‘freedom to decide, in each complication that might arise, what 
line of action she would adopt ’—and this being the case, the superiority 
of Lord Lawrence’s Afghan policy to that of his successors becomes 
apparent. Recognising, on the one hand, that the independence and 
integrity of Afghanistan were of importance, though not of vital importance 
to India—her security rested for him on far broader and stronger founda- 
tions—and, on the other, that the preservation of the former was the ruling 
passion of the Afghan people, and the maintenance of both the strongest 
desire of every Afghan Prince, Lawrence was prepared to give Shere Ali, 
in liberal measure, the means of defending his kingdom and upholding his 
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power, unaccompanied by pledges or conditions of any kind, since pledges 
and conditions were certain to lead to misunderstandings, and to suspicions 
and disappointments on both sides. Under this policy, the dispute 
between Persia and Afghanistan would have been settled by themselves, 
probably in favour of the latter State, certainly at an infinitesimal cost of 
life and treasure compared to the expenditure of both which was to flow 
from the British claim to determine the Amir’s conduct towards his neigh- 
bours ; and there could never have crept into Shere Ali’s mind the feeling 
that he had been duped by fair words, out of which all meaning evaporated 
the moment he tried to ascertain what they were really worth to him ; 
whilst the Indian Government would have been preserved from the tempta- 
tion to encroach upon his independence on -the plea of defending it. 
Under this policy, the full responsibility for his actions left to the Amir 
would have proved quite as effectual in withholding him from giving 
wanton offence to Russia, as the desire to merit British aid against her, 
and nothing in its principles and aims would have debarred the British 
Government from bestowing that aid, should the rendering of it at any 
given moment seem in accord with the best interests of India. Under the 
policy which Lord Northbrook found in force and had to continue—a 
policy which is generally supposed to have been identical with that of 
Lord Lawrence, but which really differed from it fundamentally—it was 
impossible for that Viceroy altogether to avoid the appearance of taking 
back with one hand what he gave with the other; and if Nur Mahomed, 
nevertheless, left Simla still convinced that Afghanistan might rely upon 
the Indian Government to stand by her against Russia in case of need, 
that conviction did not rest upon the definite promises now offered to his 
Sovereign, but on that natural community of interests between India and 
Afghanistan, in the presence of an ambitious and rapidly-extending neigh- 
bour, which had always existed, and must, in his opinion, always continue 
to exist—a community of interests which the pecuniary liberality recom- 
mended by Lord Lawrence would have sufficient!y recognised and 
promoted.” 

We hope Colonel Hanna will be able to produce soon his second 
volume, which will no doubt prove as interesting and important as the 
first. 





J. M. Dent anp Co.; Lonpon, 1899. 

7. Natal: the Land and its Story (a geography and history, with maps), 
by Rogert RussELL, Superintendent of Education, Natal. Great credit 
is due to the author for his concise account of the Colony of Natal (the 
Christmas Land, so called from its discovery on December 25, 1497, by 
Vasco da Gama), which has been, and is still, full of interest to us, in 
consequence of the important part it has played in the present war with 
the South African Republics. The war is not dealt with in its pages, but 
the volume is replete with valuable information, both historical and other. 
wise, and is, moreover, based on the personal observation of the author, 
who spent a long official life in the service of the Colony. The book 
contains eighteen chapters, which treat amongst other subjects Geology, 
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Mountains, Rivers, Climate, Productions of the Soil, Plants, People, 
Animals, etc. It has a good index, and also a useful map by Stanford, 
which has been drawn in the office of the Superintendent of Schools to 
accompany the school geography of the Colony. 


Davip DovuG Las ; EDINBURGH, 1899. 


8. In Western India, by DR. Murray MitcHELL. Although this work 
commences with an account of the author’s school-days, it must not be 
regarded as an autobiography in the commonly accepted sense of that 
term. It is quite true that he notes the various points of his personal 
history as the narrative proceeds—his voyage to India, his marriage, his 
return visits to Scotland, and other matters of personal interest—yet to 
set forth a biographical account of himself is not by any means the 
author’s purpose. On the subject of a man’s writing and publishing 
memoirs of himself, Dr. Mitchell would probably share the aversion com- 
monly felt by educated persons. The work is, in fact, a most interesting 
account of the proceedings of the Church of Scotland Mission in the 
Bombay Presidency from the year 1838, when the author joined it. 
When a many-sided man like Dr. Mitchell throws himself so completely 
into the public movements of his day and generation as Ae has done for 
more than sixty years, the history of his work is in great measure the 
history of his ¢#me. Men have to be estimated, movements come up for 
consideration, and we have before us a living panorama of a very active 
and progressive period. Viewed in this way, the present work, though the 
history of a missionary, may be of interest to the readers of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review. For the Review is not a professedly religious periodical. 
But there are many matters in the volume that have to do with politics, 
law, ethnology, social customs, and other things, which will render the 
book very interesting not only to religious persons, but also to the general 
reader. The work of the Church of Scotland in India has been largely of 
an educational nature ; yet not by any means exclusively so, as this volume 
abundantly shows. No inquiry into the great subject of the effect upon 
India of English ascendancy there can be complete which overlooks the 
part enacted by the agents of missionary societies. For better, for worse, 
the societies are all represented there, and the present volume will show 
that they are there very much for the better. Dr. Mitchell has a pleasing 
style ; the tone and manner of his writing secure immediate attention and 
interest, and prepossess the mind of the reader in favour of his narrative. 
The book is a decided gain to missionary literature. B. 





FISHER UNwin; LONDON, 1899. 


9. Rajah Brooke, by Sin SPENCER St. JOHN, G.c.M.G. The inspiring and 
profoundly interesting story of Sir James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, has 
by the enterprise of this public-spirited firm been now published in the 
“Builders of Greater Britain Series.” As his story, which began in the 
second decade of the century, ended with his decease some two-and-thirty 
years ago, it is one with which the oldest now among us began to be 
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interested as long ago as we can remember. ‘The story has many times 
been told, but it loses none of its thrilling interest and fascination in the 
work now before us. The Rajah is here viewed as “the Englishman as 
Ruler of an Eastern State,” and, indeed, he has rightly been assigned a 
place in a series of men like Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord Clive. Never 
was the “ knighthood” more appropriately conferred than when the Queen 
gracefully offered the honour for his acceptance in token of her appreciation 
of the services he had rendered to the prestige of the Empire among the 
barbarous islands of the Eastern Archipelago. The life-story of a man 
like Rajah Brooke necessarily contains many allusions to contemporary 
history, and to the men and doings of his time. This work is set forth in 
nine chapters, which are packed with information respecting the adminis- 
tration of those islands. The characteristics of Sir James Brooke—his 
manliness, his enterprise, his resourcefulness, his unselfishness, his beauti- 
ful tenderness and sympathy—were such as were bound to endear him to 
the hearts of Asiatics. Such a man secures their confidence and wins 
their loyalty. Young men who contemplate seeking a career in some 
portion of Asia could hardly do better than make a careful study of such 
a man as he, and read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the story of his 
inspiring life. The book contains a good index, and an appendix packed with 
information, and a portrait of the Rajah, whose countenance speaks of that 
shrewdness, promptitude, effectiveness, and wonderful kindliness which 
were such clear marks of his character. No right-minded Englishman 
could rise from the perusal of this book without feeling his best impulses 
stirred, and without realizing afresh how grand is the opportunity which 
life among Asiatic peoples affords of living to high and useful purpose. B. 


FORZANI AND Co., RoME; Luzac AND Co., LONDON ; 1899. 


10. // Ce-Kiang, studio geografico-economico, by Dr. Mario CarLi. 
This is an interesting account in Italian, as well as the latest work on the 
Chinese province of Che-Kiang. The author prefaces it with a historical 
introduction on the relations of foreign countries with China, more pat- 
ticularly as regards commerce. At one time one of the most populated and 
richest, although smallest of the eighteen provinces into which China proper 
is subdivided, it commenced to decline, and its decadence was accelerated 
in the middle of last century by a great famine, which was followed by 
the destructive invasion of the Tai-pings, and again by a terribie pestilence 
and another famine. The population was reduced from 32,000,000 to 
5,500,000, but it has now increased to between 11,000,000 and 12,000,000. 
There are chapters on the principal rivers, the sea-coast, waterways, pro- 
ducts, and an appendix giving the value of the exports and imports for the 
years 1895, 1896, and 1897. A very clear map accompanies this book. 


Henry FROWDE; LONDON, 1899. 
11. Zhe Bride’s Mirror ; or Mir-atu 1 ~ Ariis, of Maulavi Nazir Ahmad, 
edited, in the Roman character, with a Vocabulary and Notes, by G. E. 
Warp, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, B.c.s. (retired). 
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The strict seclusion in which ladies are immured, by the tyranny of 
custom, among Muhammadan families has long operated as a great hin- 
drance to their intellectual development. In poetry, no doubt, they have 
often been brilliantly distinguished, because poeta nascitur, non fit. And 
in tradition, too, they have held an honoured place, because, in the 
intimacy of family life, the wives and daughters of the Apostle and his 
companions necessarily enjoyed constant opportunities of hearing, directly 
or through some intermediary, the sayings of the revered Teacher. But in 
subjects requiring instruction from masters outside the family circle, women 
were obviously at a great disadvantage. A few, indeed, like the medieval 
Princess Khaula, who was sister of Saifu dDaula, Chief of Aleppo, a city 
and state in Syria, and died A.H. 352 (A.D. 963), and like the modern 
Princess Sikandar Begam, who was ruler of Bhopal, a state in Central 
India, and died a.p. 1868, might be enabled, by the accident of high 
position, and the possession of superior mental gifts, to show themselves 
the equals of men. But such gifts were so exceptional as almost to take 
their possessors out of the category of women; for Saifu dDaula’s poet 
laureate, Al Mutanabbi, says of Khaula 
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And, if she have been created female, assuredly she has been created noble, not 
Seminine in reason and understanding. The vast majority of women passed 
through life destitute of even the very rudiments of education, though in 
some families, which attached particular importance to religious instruction, 
the girls were taught to read books of devotion. The Bride’s Mirror marks 
a new departure in the education of native girls in Upper India, being a 
purely secular work—in fact, a novel—written by a Muhammadan gentle- 
man of good family and liberal views for the instruction and amusement of 
his little daughters. Its fame having soon spread abroad in his Ward 
(Mahala), some ladies from neighbouring houses would drop in to hear it 
read, and others would borrow the manuscript to read to their own families. 
And being eventually brought under the appreciative notice of Sir William 
Muir, then Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces of India, 
now Principal of the Edinburgh University, it was awarded one of the 
valuable prizes recently instituted by that enlightened and sympathetic 
Administrator for the encouragement of original native literature. It had, 
indeed, a strong claim to such a prize, being, as its author states, “ abso- 
lutely the first original work of its kind in the language.” It is a novel 
descriptive of home life in families of the middle class among the Muham- 
madans of Upper India. It traces the careers of two girls, Akbari Khanam 
and Asghari Khanam, daughters of Diirandesh Khan, who seems to have 
earned a comfortable income from some employment on the hills. The 
elder girl, Akbari, is married to a young man in her own rank of life, 
named Muhammad ~ Agil, and the younger, Asghari, to hi¢ younger brother, 
Muhammad Kamil. At the commencement of their married lives, as the 
author points out (p. 53), the apparent advantages were all on the side of 
the elder sister. ‘“Akbari was married at sixteen years of age, while 
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Asghari at the time of her marriage was not even quite thirteen. When 
Akbari was married, her bridegroom, Muhammad ~ Agil, was already 
employed on a salary of ten rupees a month; while Asghari’s bridegroom, 
Muhammad Kamil, was still at school. In comparison with Muhammad 
~ Aqil, Muhammad Kamil had less knowledge, and less intelligence too. 
Akbari for two whole years remained free from the worry of children, while 
God made Asghari a mother in the second year of her marriage, at such a 
tender age. Akbari never had occasion to go outside the city, while 
Asghari remained travelling for years. Jn no way, then, was Asghari’s 
condition good in comparison with Akbari’s condition ; but Asghari had 
been well trained from her youth upwards, and day by day prosperity 
increased in her house: so that no one knows even the name of Akbari; 
while the mansion of the ‘sensible daughter-in-law’”’—a nickname given 
to Asghari—‘“ in the ‘ Lady’s Market’ stands so high that it holds converse 
with the sky, and from the name of the lady Asghari that Ward is known 
as the ‘ Lady’s Market.’” The object of the story is to show how these 
changes in the fortunes of the two sisters were gradually produced by the 
differences in their training and characters. It must not be supposed that 
Asghari’s married life was unchequered by misfortune ; on the contrary, 
she was afflicted with the loss of a son, Muhammad ~ Adil, at the age of 
four, and of a daughter, Batil, at the age of seven; and the book ends 
with a lengthy letter (pp. 176-184) from her father,.Dirandesh Khan, 
exhorting her to patience and fortitude under her bereavement. This 
letter is very curious, because its exhortations are founded partly upon a 
dreary pessimism, and partly upon the immemorial fatalism of the East. 
‘What certainty is there of this, that we shall live till our children grow 
up, or that they will live till we grow old ?”, which seems to recall Juvenal’s 
melancholy description of old age : 
**Ut vigeant sensus animi, ducenda tamen sunt 
Funera natorum.” 
Again, ‘“ Whoever is born in the world, it is the immutable decree of God 
that he should die,” which sounds like an echo of the sentiment expressed 
by the Arab poet ‘Abd Allah Ibn Az Ziba‘ra al Kurashi as Sahmi as Sahabi 
more than twelve centuries before : 
ance « AS 

Then, if death have annihilated them, what the mother bears is for death ! 
But of comfort, of consolation, of the hope of reunion with the departed 
child, there is not a trace. Indeed, the letter seems to lay down the 
cheerless doctrine that the closest relationship is for ever dissolved by 
death. “The world is not our home; we have to go and live in another 
place ; no one belongs to us, nor we to anyone ; if we be father of any one, 
it is only for a few days ; and if we be son of any one, it also is only for a 
few days. If we see anyone die, what matter for regret is it?’ How 
different is this tone of philosophical detachment from the touching defence 
offered by the founder of the Muhammadan faith for his own display of 
emotion, over the death-bed of his infant son, Ibrahim: “ Verily, the eye 
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sheds tears, and the heart grieves; but we say not aught but what may 
please our Lord ; and verily we, by thy departure, O Ibrahim, are indeed 
grieved !”* The letter certainly makes an inartistic ending for the story, 
being out of harmony with its simple and natural tone. 

The present edition of the Bride’s Mirror is printed in the Roman 
character im usum tironum, being intended by Mr. Ward as a “text-book 
in Hindustani for English ladies who desire to study that language.” It 
is furnished with a complete vocabulary, and with copious grammatical and 
exegetical notes. In order to giye beginners a fair start, Mr. Ward con- 
siderately appends an English translation of the author’s preface and intro- 
duction ; and, for the profit and pleasure of advanced students, an elaborate 
note on the system of transliteration, including an interesting dissertation 
on the prosodical quantity of syllables in Hindustani, is provided. The 
book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the people and their 
language. The story raises the veil hiding the inner life of respectable 
native families from the gaze of foreign observers, and shows the people as 
they really are in their own homes ; and the fact that its author belongs to 
a Delhi family is a guarantee for the purity and elegance of its diction. 
The vocabulary extends over nearly 300 columns, and any student who 
may learn to read this story with facility will have acquired a stock of 
words and idiomatic phrases amply sufficient for all ordinary colloquial 
and literary purposes. 

There is a trifling misprint, ‘“‘Who could I send?” for “Whom,” in 
p. 26, note 1, otherwise the book is singularly free from typographical 
blemishes. M. S. HowELtL. 


G. HarssEL; LEIpzic. 


12. The Expedition of 1898 to Turfan, part i., by D. KLEMENTz and Dr. 
Raptorr. Encouraged by the important results which his courageous wife’s 
discovery of Tunyukuk’s monument secured, Mr. D. Klementz at once placed 
his services at the disposal of the Russian Government for the purpose of 
examining the old Ouigour capitals of Astana, Idikut-shari, Karahodjo, and 
Turfan, which, like the Burmese capitals of Sagaing, Ava, Amarapura, and 
Mandalay, are practically different “ phases” of the same place. Turfan, 
according to the distinguished Russian savant, Dr. Bretschneider, means 
‘residence ” in Mongol, and probably also in Turkish. The word only 
came into use as the name of a seat of government about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, when the Mongols were being driven out of 
China; it does not once occur in Mongol history. The word Hodjo 
(to which the Mongols add the prefix ‘“ Kara”) appears in the histories 
of the Cathayan and Niichén dynasties which preceded in North China 
that of the Genghizides, in each case in connection with the Ouigours, 
who paid tribute to Peking in all three cases. 


* The text of this tradition is given in the Sakzh of Al Bukhari (Krehl’s edition 
vol. i., p. 328), where (534) is a misprint for .y;<4; and in other works. One version 


adds, ‘‘O Ibrahim, if ’twere not that it” —meaning the Divine revelation of the life to 
come—‘‘is a true command and a faithful promise, and that the last of us shall overtake 
the first of us, we should grieve for thee more violently than this !’” 
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For a detailed account of Mr. Klementz’s discoveries, and for a con- 
nected history of medizval Turfan, I must refer those interested to an 
extended notice in the next China Review. It will suffice to state here that 
Dr. Radloff has translated a number of old Turkish and Ouigour docu- 
ments unearthed by the energetic explorer who conducted the expedition, 
and Mr. Klementz gives us numerous photographs and plates in order to 
illustrate what he has achieved. In their zeal for Asiatic archeology and 
history, the Russian and French Governments and learned societies are 
distinctly ahead of ours, which for the present must take a back seat. 


E. H. PARKER. 


KEGAN PAUL AND Co.; LONDON, 1899. 


13. British Empire Series, vol. i. This, the first volume of the series, 
deals with India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, British North Borneo, 
and Hong-Kong; and it contains a couple of excellent maps, the 
one exhibiting India, Burmah, and the trans-Himalayan portion of the 
Chinese Empire, and the other the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
The volume includes twenty-three lectures which were delivered at the 
South Place Institute, Finsbury, on Sunday afternoons during the years 
1895 to 1898. The lectures were organized for the purpose of affording 
trustworthy information concerning the various colonies of our Empire in 
different parts of the world: four other volumes dealing with ‘ British 
Africa,” “ British America,” etc., will follow. The lecturers (who are all of 
them well-known persons in the world of literature) have been selected 
regardless of race or creed, and one of them is a lady, Mrs. Ernest Hart, 
already known to the public as the author of some useful works. The 
volume includes lectures on all the divisions of India, as well the Native 
States as the territories under European rule. All the lecturers go into 
more or less of detail (stating facts and supplying figures) concerning the 
different races which inhabit the various divisions treated of—their 
origins, their numbers, their languages, their occupations, their religions, 
etc. The essays do not err in respect of length, occupying, on an 
average, some five-and-twenty pages, nor are they any of them tedious. 
Besides essays on the several geographical and political divisions of the 
country, we have also essays on the condition of women-folk among the 
different races of the community, on the various industries of the people, 
on the administration of justice, on the history and treatment of famines, 
and on other matters of public importance. The papers on the Straits 
Settlements and the other portions of the Empire dealt with take up in a 
similar manner the public questions connected therewith, showing the 
general advance of our Asiatic colonies and dependencies since the times 
when they respectively passed into the possession of the Crown. There 
are also papers on ancient India and on the India of pre-Mutiny times. 
And upon the whole the volume may be said to include the history of 
India and the neighbouring colonies from the earliest times to the 
present. 
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The essays are well written, well edited, and well printed. They are not of 
the ‘ dry-as-dust ” description ; they are more in the style of the article 
of the popular review—in the manner of the popular lecture prepared for a 
miscellaneous London audience. The work is invaluable as a repertory of 
trustworthy and up-to-date information regarding the lands of which it 
treats. The writers are persons who may each be regarded as an authority 
in the department on which he writes. Men like Sir Ray.nond West, 
Lord Wenlock, and Sir Andrew Clarke (not to exhaust the list) are men 
whose reputation as administrators and as penmen is already made, and 
who would have much to lose by inaccuracy as to facts and unsoundness 
in reasoning. The work is pleasant reading, and interesting withal. It is 
an admirable work for statesmen and politicians, and is well fitted to be 
placed in the hands of young men about to seek their life-sphere in the 
higher walks of our country’s service in the Far East. The absence of 
an index of any sort or kind will detract from the usefulness of the book 
as a work of reference (for it is as such that it will be mainly used) ; but 
it is already a thick volume—about 550 pages all told—and this doubt- 
less led to the omission. But if, even now, a good index could be added, 
it would enhance greatly the usefulness of a most valuable work. B. 


KELLY AND WALSH ; SHANGHAI. 


14. Map of China and the Surrounding Regions, by E. BRETSCHNEIDER. 
Second edition, thoroughly revised, sold by Iliin, St. Petersburg. The 
Asiatic Quarterly Review for 1896 (p. 195) published a report upon this 
excellent English map, which can, as before, be obtained at Stanford’s. 
Dr. Bretschneider’s splendid labours in the Sinological field have since 
obtained for him the well-merited honour of election to be a Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and also the gold medal of the Russian 
Geographical Society. The revised edition is coloured, and is thus brighter 
to the eye and easier for consultation than before. The Russian, German, 
and British direct “spheres” in the north are marked off ; but apparently 
the engraver’s plates were cut before the corresponding French and 
English spheres in the south were delimitated. The defective parts 
noticed in the first edition about the Burmese and Tonquinese frontiers 
have been remedied ; and the recent railways have been added so far as 
they were completed when the map was ready for publication. I have 
had the first edition in daily use for nearly four years, and have found it 
extraordinarily accurate and vividly illustrative. What is badly wanted 
now is a reduced English map on the same scale of the Manchurian and 
Tibeto-Mongolian regions, for the full-sized Russian maps, though as 
perfect as possible, are useless to those who cannot spell out a few words 
of Russian. No one is more competent than Dr. Bretschneider to under- 
take this duty, and no one in Europe possesses in a higher degree the general 
public confidence.. E. H. PARKER. 
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E. LERoux ; Paris. 


15. Les Mémoires Historiques de Se-ma Tsien, traduits et annotés par 
EpouaRD CHAVANNES, vol. iii., part ii, chaps. xxiii-xxx. The first 
volume of this admirable series was ably noticed by the late Mgr. Harlez 
in an earlier number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review. It dealt with 
the author’s explanatory introduction to the great work of the Chinese 
historian, and carried the text of early history down to the Emperors of 
the Chou Dynasty. The second volume, even more interesting to the 
general reader so far as the translation from Chinese texts is concerned, 
brings us to the reign of the Han Emperor King Ti, including those 
exciting periods when China practically discovered Corea, Annam, Tibet, 
and Western Asia. The first part of the third volume consists of a 
number of dry genealogical and dynastic tables, which, though of course 
indispensable for reference, are not exactly fitted for the average man’s 
consumption. The fourth volume (¢.e., the second part of the third) 
treats of Rites, Music, Astronomy, Finance, Religion, and so on, and 
forms a sort of basis on the lines of which nearly all subsequent histories 
follow. The gigantic work of translating word for word, annotating, and 
explaining the first real Chinese history is thus proceeding apace, and it 
is devoutly to be wished that the courageous and self-sacrificing author 
who has undertaken this enormous task, and whose health has already 
once broken down under the strain, may be spared-to carry it to com- 
pletion. It is exceedingly unlikely that anyone else will ever undertake a 
rival translation, so that M. Chavannes may rest quite secure of a future 
exclusive niche in the Temple of Fame; but it may be hoped that others 
will emulate his example, and similarly translate word for word the other 
twenty-four dynastic histories, each in turn: scarcely one of these has 
had more than a chapter or two given to the European public, but all of 
them bristle with the most interesting and surprising pieces of information, 
studded about, without clue or index, in a mass of turgid and often 
irrelevant matter. It is impossible to speak too highly of M. Chavannes’ 
work ; the only thing to do is to lay stress on the fact that anyone who 
can read French has now the whole of early Chinese history before him, 
and can form his own opinion upon it without having to depend upon 
experts in Chinese, who are rather apt to overrate their own importance. 

E. H. Parker. 


Luzac AND Co.; Lonpon, 1899. 

16. The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the History of the 
Likeness of Christ which the Jews of Tiberias made to mock at; the 
Syriac texts edited, with English translations, by WALLIS BupcE, D.LIT. 
This work consists of vols. iv. and v. of Luzac’s “Semitic Text and 
Translation Series.” The former of the two volumes contains the Syriac 
text, and the latter the translation. The texts, Dr. Budge tells us in his 
preface, were edited from two modern MSS. in his own possession. 
The MS. from which the “History of the Virgin” is extracted was 
copied for him by the deacon at Alkdsh in 1890, from a MS. of the 
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thirteenth or fourteenth century; and the other MS., containing the 
“ History of the Likeness of Christ which the Jews of Tiberias made to 
mock at in the days of the Emperor Zeno” (and which is entitled 
“ Histories of the Apostles and Saints and Martyrs”), was copied for him 
in 1892 by a man who lived in Tel Kéf, a village situated two or three 
hours’ ride from Mosul. To the text of the former of the two histories he 
has appended a large number of variant readings taken from a MS. pre- 
served in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society. The Syriac is very 
beautifully printed, and there is at the end of the text a careful table of 
corrections. 

By the Syrian translators the books were styled “ Histories,” but they 
manifestly belong to the very large section of Syriac literature which 
contains the Apocrypha of the New Testament. They take us back to 
the times when many of the myths connected with the Virgin and Child 
originated and gained currency and credence. Thus, we read of Jesus 
“turning children into goats,” also of His “releasing a man from a 
serpent which had been coiled round him three years,” and many such- 
like fables, a perusal of which tends, as much as anything well could, to 
establish the superiority of the books of the Canon to anything discoverable 
in the Apocryphal books. Those who are in any degree acquainted with 
the history of doctrine and dogma in the second century of the Christian era 
(in which century so many of the myths and errors originated that have 
tended to obscure the Gospel narrative and bring it into contempt) will be 
in a position to appraise at their proper value the myths recorded in the 
documents here put into English dress. As Dr. Budge well says: “A 
perusal of the work will convince the reader that the object of the writer 
throughout has been to magnify the importance of the Virgin Mary and 
to describe her miraculous power; in short, it represents the popular 
views which were held by devout but unlettered people concerning the 
earthly life of the Virgin and Child.” Incidentally, of course, such a work 
affords confirmation of the narrative of the Nativity as recorded in the 
Canonical books of the Bible which we possess. Although such con- 
firmation is not at all needed in these days, yet anyone who accepts those 
books as containing the bases of his religious belief is always rejoiced at 
any indication which modern research brings to light that the literature 
of the earlier centuries is not found to be antagonistic to the historicity of 
the Christian faith, but distinctly tends to confirm it. Thus will the 
present work be helpful to those who are interested in what is technically 
known as “Apocryphal” lore. Not only in the first volume, but also in 
the second, there are throughout important footnotes, chiefly of the nature 
of emendations, parallel readings, and alternative renderings. B. 


MACMILLAN AND Co.; LONDON. 


17. Malay Magic: being an Lntroduction to the Folk-lore and Popular 
Religion of the Malay Peninsula, by WALTER WILLIAM SKEAT, C.s., of the 
Federated Malay States, with a Preface by CHarLEs Otro BLAGDEN, 
M.R.A.S., and formerly of the C.S., Straits Settlements. This work of nearly 
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700 pages will be of much interest to psychologists, and important not only 
to those who have the control and education of the natives of the Malay 
Peninsula, but also in placing in a permanent form many of the beliefs and 
notions which are rapidly passing away by the introduction of Western 
civilization and learning. The originals are placed in an appendix, by 
which the author’s translation may be verified, and a copious index will 
guide the reader to every detail which the volume contains. 

Mr. Blagden, in the preface, truly observes that ‘an understanding of 
the ideas and modes of thought of an alien people in a relatively low stage 
of civilization facilitates very considerably the task of governing them, and 
in the Malay Peninsula that task has now devolved mainly upon English- 
men”; hence the importance of this work. 

The author has been at pains to corroborate and illustrate his own 
accounts by the independent observations of others, and records the 
charms and other magic formule which are actually in use, and which he 
has himself observed. Moreover, he has endeavoured, in his translations, 
to keep to literal accuracy of rendering. 

The volume is composed of six chapters, and among other interesting 
subjects there are those on the Creation of the World; Man and his Place 
in the Universe; his Relation to the Supernatural World; the Malay 
Pantheon ; Magic Rites connected with the Natural Kingdom, such as 
weather and bird charms, beasts, vegetation and mineral charms; also the 
sea, rivers, and streams, and fire and its production. The concluding 
chapter relates to the Magic Rites affecting the Life of Man, such as 
birth, spirits, and ceremonies, betrothal and marriage, funerals, medicine, 
war and weapons, and many other particulars affecting human life. 


Horace MARSHALL AND Son; LONDON. 


18. Nigeria: Our Latest Protectorate. By CHARLES HENRY RoBINSON, 
M.A., Canon Missioner of Ripon, and Lecturer in Hausa in the University 
of Cambridge. With map and illustrations. A remarkable racy volume ot 
a very interesting people, numbering 25,000,000, now added to the popu- 
lation of the British Empire. The author traces the history of the people, 
and considers them as distinct from those of Ashanti, Benin, and the 
hinterland of Sierra Leone, as is the cultured Bengali from the Aboriginal 
races to be found in some of the mountain districts in India, and compara- 
tively having every right to be regarded as a civilized nation. He narrates 
his experience in the country, its habits and customs, the excellent work 
of the Royal Niger Company, his missionary enterprise, the results of the 
investigation as to the origin of malarial fever, the writings and traditions 
of the natives, and the results which are expected to follow the recent 
Anglo-French treaty. 

The following description of the crocodile will illustrate the author’s 
style and humour. He says: “Another creature, which forms quite a 
distinctive feature of West African river scenery, is the crocodile, or 
alligator. Quantities of them are to be seen on the Niger and the smaller 
rivers in Nigeria. Except in the event of the traveller’s canoe upsetting, 
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or of his being rash enough to bathe or to approach the river in the dark, 
no danger is to be anticipated from their presence. They are usually to 
be seen lying half asleep on the mud banks. On the approach of a canoe, 
the crocodile winks one of its eyes to ascertain whether the traveller 
is meditating an attack, and on being satisfied on this point, relapses into 
its former somnolent condition. If we are to accept the latest accounts 
given by naturalists, the crocodile ought to be regarded as one of the most 
useful of animals ; and the ancient Egyptians were not quite so foolish as 
is usually thought when they showed their affection for the crocodile by 
embalming it. The British Medical Journal, in discussing the advisability 
of stocking the Thames with crocodiles, says: ‘That much-maligned 
reptile, the crocodile, is, in fact, a friend of man, though he tries— 
generally with success—to hide a sentiment of which, perhaps, he is 
ashamed as a weakness. He is an active sanitarian, his special line being 
the purification of rivers and lakes. With such a certificate of character 
from them, perhaps some of our river conservancies may be stimulated to 
secure the services of a few vigorous crocodiles. With these in our rivers, 
the difficult problem of water-purification might be finally solved.’ ” 

On the question of religious beliefs, Mr. Robinson is of opinion that 
before the close of the present century heathenism will be practically 
extinct on the continent of Africa. ‘The whole population will be either 
nominally Christian or nominally Mohammedan. Chapter XIII. contains 
a striking forecast of the religious future of Africa, and in doing so gives a 
summary of the present condition, and the immediate prospects of Islam 
throughout the Sudan generally. This interesting volume is accompanied 
with an excellent map of Nigeria, and many very beautiful illustrations of 
Hausas, their villages, their rivers, their canoes, articles of dress, and 
various utensils and implements. 


J. C. Nimmo; LONDON, 1900. 


19. Babylonians and Assyrians, by the Rev. A. H. Sayce. This work, 
from the pen of the distinguished Professor of Assyriology at Oxford, on 
the life and customs of these ancient peoples, is now published in “The 
Semitic Series.” The published works of Professor Sayce are so well 
known, as also is his great fitness for the enterprise for which he is best 
known among students of Biblical antiquities, that he needs no word of 
commendation at this time of day. His name is familiar to us all, and he 
has made us all his debtors. The present work—a work in upwards of 
270 pages—is a very informing work. It throws some welcome light on 
quite a variety of subjects—not only on the subject of ancient brick- 
making (which, by the way, appears to be a lost art among us moderns), 
but also on the early history of banking, of the postal system, and sundry 
other industries. When the time comes when each several trade shall 
have its published “ history,” such volumes as the present will be found 
to be useful quarries from which authentic information may be culled. 
The work contains also much curious and recondite information respecting 
the social and political manners and customs of the Accads and other 
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early races whose very existence is apt to be regarded as problematical, if 
not altogether mythical. And upon the whole the general effect of the 
work is to justify the confidence of the Jewish believer in the authenticity 
and veracity of the Scriptures of the Old Testament Canon. The work is 
well and carefully written. The style of the author carries one involun- 
tarily back into the dim antiquity of the races and countries of which he 
writes, and makes the men of that remote age live over again in our 
imagination while we read. The work is very vividly written, and is not 
by any means so dry as works on antiquarian subjects are usually felt to 
be. It.affords evidence that some of the things that are generally accounted 
“ primeval” are only such in the sense that we know not anything about 
them, that the term ‘ prehistoric” means, not before there was anything 
to write, but merely anterior to such knowledge as we possess. Much of 
the credit of the discovery of this important fact is due to the untiring and 
fruitful labours of Professor Sayce himself. Evidence in support of what 
we have thus said will appear from the bill-of-fare set forth in the contents- 
page. In treating of the manners and customs of the ancient Babylonians 
and Assyrians, he takes up such subjects as the Family, Education, Slavery 
and Free Labour, Wages and Prices, Houses and Land, the Money- 
lender, Government and the Army, the Law, Trades, Epistolary Cor- 
respondence, Weights and Measures, Religion, and other. matters ; and he 
seems to talk as familiarly of these details of those far-remote times as one 
might of similar details of our own day and generation. The book has 
certainly helped the subject forward, and placed our knowledge of it on a 
higher level than it was before, and the distinguished author has placed 
all Orientalists under an additional obligation to him. B. 


ORIENTAL PREss ; SHANGHAI. 


20. Le Haut Yang-tsze, by Rev. S. CHEVALIER, S.J. Also the Atlas du 
Haut Yang-tsze, by the same author. The Russians and the French leave us 
hopelessly behind in the matter of Oriental research, especially in the fields 
of history and cartugraphy. The above magnificent publications are a con- 
tinuation of the ‘‘ Navigation 4 Vapeur sur le Haut Yang-tsze,” issued by the 
reverend and learned author in the early part of last year, and already noticed 
in the China Review. The works now under notice consist (1) of a fascicule 
of sixty quarto pages, giving a personal narrative of a steamer voyage 
from Shanghai to Ichang (calling at intermediate ports), and a junk 
voyage from Ichang to Chungking; and (2) of thirty-eight sheets (ce., 
double folio) on the scale of ys$g9, showing the whole of the Yang- 
tsze River, including, of course, the gorges between Ichang and Chun- 
king. Each chart indicates both Paris and Greenwich longitudes, and 
gives all names in both French and English forms. English being now 
incontestably the leading language for commerce, the French, as the 
Russians, are now wisely publishing as many treatises as possible in such 
form as to be easily available to Englishmen and Americans, and, for the 
matter of that, also to Germans, Italians, etc. As I have been over every 
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inch of the ground covered by these thirty-eight charts, I naturally look 
back with wistful interest to my travels and native surroundings of twenty 
years ago, and regard every rock, rapid, eddy, or sand-bank as an old 
acquaintance. Petre Chevalier being both a Chinese scholar and an 
astronomer of European distinction, it of course follows that his present 
labours entirely supersede from a scientific point of view those of Blakiston 
and the British Admiralty, undertaken at times and under conditions less 
favourable to perfect accuracy; armed with these charts alone, a light- 
draught steamer or gunboat could “go anywhere and do anything.” The 
splendid miscellaneous work done by the Jesuit Fathers at Shanghai 
during the past ten years has been frequently commented upon with 
gratitude and admiration, and these most recent labours of Pére Chevalier 
are a fitting sequel to the invaluable researches of such noble col- 
laborators as Descheverens, Heude, David, Zottoli, Boucher, and many 
others, whose illustrious names now stand out quite on a par with those 
of their distinguished colleagues of 200 years ago, such as Schaal, 
Verbiest, Gerbillon, Visdelou, Ricci, Premare, etc. It is inconceivable 
that any British naval officer should be allowed to take his vessel higher 
than Ichang without being provided with Pére Chevalier’s charts, which 
may be procured from Kelly and Walsh, Shanghai; if he is, then Lord 
Charles Beresford should be at once started on the hue and cry. There 
are yet due the second parts of the narrative and the mapping, which will 
take us from Chungking to P‘ing-shan on the Yiin Nan frontier; it is to 
be devoutly hoped that the author will be vouchsafed health and strength 
to bring them to a speedy completion. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LIMITED ; LONDON. 


21. Siberia and Central Asia, by JoHN W. BooKWALTER. Second 
edition, with a map. This handsome and exceedingly well-got-up volume 
is the outcome of a trip by the author through Siberia and Central Asia. 
He undertook the journey to see and judge for himself with respect to the 
various questions involved in what is called the ‘Eastern Question.” 
Exceptional privileges having been granted to him, his observations are 
minute and important, not only to the politician, but also to the commercial 
and travelling public. The 500 pages of letterpress are adorned with nearly 
300 well-executed illustrations from photographs taken by the author him- 
self. There is also a very copious index, and a clear and distinct map, 
not overcrowded by names of towns, villages, rivers, and mountains, showing 
the present vast extent of Russia in Asia and adjacent countries. The 
author considers that by-and-by a trip from Moscow to Vladivostock may 
be made with the greatest comfort in eight or nine days, and that it is not 
improbable within the next ten years a continuous trip may be effected 
from Paris to Pekin, a distance of over 8,000 miles ; and if the route does 
not prove to be the most comfortable and interesting in the world, it will 
not be the fault of the Russian Government. 
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Sampson Low, Marston AanpD Co., Limirep, Lonpon ; Boston : 
SMALL, MAYNARD AND Co., 1899. 


22. America in Hawait: a History of United States Influence in the 
Hawaiian Islands, by EDMUND JANES CARPENTER. This is a history of 
the Archipelago from the time of its discovery by Captain Cook in January, 
1778, down to August, 1898, when the American flag was raised at Honolulu 
by Admiral Miller, and the sovereignty of the United States proclaimed. 
The author has succeeded in tracing the growth of American influence 
and sentiment in these islands from their origin to their culmination in 
annexation. He acknowledges his indebtedness to the “History of the 
Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands,” by James Jackson Jarves (Boston, 1843) ; 
“A Brief History of the Hawaiian People,” by Professor W. D. Alexander, 
of Honolulu. Among other very interesting information there are chapters 
on the Primitive State of the Inhabitants, the Arrival of the Missionaries, 
Foreign Aggressions, and the Sugar Industry. The concluding chapters 
deal with the diplomatic and political phases of the Hawaiian Question, 
derived from official and other authentic sources. 


Sampson Low, Marsron aNnp Co.; LONDON. 


23. Glimpses of Old Bombay and Western India, by JAMES DOUGLAS, J.P., 
late Sheriff of Bombay. The author has rendered great service by publishing 
in a permanent form, in a very handsome volume, his researches on the 
social aspects of Bombay during a century back; the banks and its 
merchants ; its clubs; its ancient and historical places, fast disappearing 
by improvements and otherwise. He has contrived in a pleasant manner 
to place it on record far more endurable than stone and lime, liable to be 
removed by the voracious appetite and taste of the builder. Mr. Douglas’s 
work will be read with much interest, and we anticipate that his investiga- 
tions will encourage the rising generation to follow up his researches, which 
to him have been a labour of love for many years ; at all events, his stories 
of olden time will both refresh the memories of old Indians and add much 
to the historical knowledge of Bombay and Western India. 


SANDS AND Co. ; LONDON. 


24. Picturesque Kashmir, by ARTHUR NEVE. The author of this in- 
teresting work presents his readers with a mass of miscellaneous information 
which he gathered during an eighteen years’ residence in Kashmir, as 
medical missionary of the Church Missionary Society, and in which 
capacity he was brought into contact with all classes, from His Highness 
the Maharajah downwards. The theme of the book, however, is con- 
cerned rather with the wild grandeur of nature than with the description 
of the people. 

The traveller nowadays has no difficulty in getting from India to 
Kashmir, for he dashes through the deep valley of the Jhelam in a tonga 
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<hill-cart) at the rate of eight miles an hour, and thus does in two days 
what his predecessors required a fortnight to do. The rapidity of the 
transition may perhaps make the scenery appear in a general way more 
striking, but there is no leisure to linger over the details of its beauty. 
The author, with his keen appreciation of the beauties of nature, makes 
the book abound with picturesque descriptions. We quote from page 8: 
“Tt is not yet sunrise, and the distant peaks look pale blue against the 
lemon-yellow eastern sky ; the nearer hills are deep indigo, with here and 
there lighter tints, where wreaths of smoke rise from the numerous hamlets 
hidden away in the jungle ; in the plain are fields of ripe corn partly cut. 
Swiftly ascending the low hills, one soon reaches a different atmosphere ; 
the stately Pinus /ongifolius covers the slopes, and maidenhair ferns cling 
to the rocks. Before noon the traveller is at Murree, and he may be 
enveloped in clouds, and feel the damp chill of the mists which roll 
through the dark forests of oak, horse-chestnut, deodar, and cypress. 
From the ridge one gets a glimpse of the plains far below, where toilers 
are sweltering in the sultry noon, and then in front comes the expected 
view of the mountain ranges. The snowy line of the Pir Panjal stands up 
like a wall far away to the east, overlooking the billow-like masses of the 
outer hills. In early summer snow covers the summits as well as the 
hollows, where a few small glaciers linger. The range is remarkably even 
in height, none of the peaks exceeding 16,000 feet, while few are below 
14,000 feet. At intervals there are great rock masses which stand out on 
the Punch side like huge bastions.” 

Srinagar, the “City of Sun,” he calls one of the most picturesque cities 
of the world. Situated on the banks of a broad river, and dominated by 
the Takht-i-Suleiman Hill, its situation is certainly most striking. 

The author tells us all about Kashmir’s beautiful lakes with floating 
gardens, its limpid springs adorned with marble tanks, its lovely pleasure 
gardens, such as the Nishat Bagh with its park of splendid planes ; Shalimar 
and its fine summer-houses, where Jehangir and Nur Jahan are said to have 
gone for rest from the cares of State; and the Nasim Bagh sloping to the 
water edge of the Dhal Lake, and of which Jehangir declared that “the 
beauty of the reflections and the colouring of the water by reason of the 
flowers and water-lilies exceeded anything he had read of in the descrip- 
tions of paradise.” Thence the famous saying: “ Agar Firdus ba-ru-i-zamin 
ast, hamin ast u hamin ast !” 

We read about the specimens of ancient architecture to be found in 
Kashmir—the temples of Martand, Payech, etc.—dating as early as 
220 B.C.; the beautiful plateaus of Sonamarg and Gulmarg = “ Meadow 
of Roses”; the sacred cave of Amarnath, over 13,000 feet above the sea, 
to which great pilgrimages take place every year, when thousands of Jogis 
and Sadus congregate from all parts of India. The great Himalayan god 
is represented by a block of ice projecting from the back of the cave. 
The author also describes the land of the Lamas. But we must commend 
our readers to peruse for themselves this fascinating book, and to admire 
its beautiful illustrations in platinographs by Mr. G. W. Millais. 
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SIMPKIN, MARSHALL AND Co. ; LONDON. 
(Printed at the M.D.c.s.P.c.K. Press, Madras.) 

25. Judaism and Islém, by ABRAHAM GEIGER. This work is a transla- 
tion of a prize essay originally written by the learned Geiger, a Rabbi of 
Wiesbaden, and first published in 1833. It was translated from the German 
of Geiger by a member of the Ladies’ League in aid of the Delhi Mission 
of the Gospel Propagation Society. The translation was undertaken by 
Miss F. M. Young, of Bangalore, at the request of the Rev. G. A. Lefroy 
of the Cambridge Mission in Delhi, who thought that an English transla- 
tion of Geiger’s work would be of use in connexion with missionary work 
among Muhammadans. The effect of the work is to prove what has so 
often been proved before—that the author of the Qur’An was indebted for 
much of his information to the Scriptures of the Jews. The result is a 
handy little volume of about 170 pages of good print. Throughout the 
work there is a great deal of Hebrew and Arabic at the foot of the pages. 
The Qur’an is very largely quoted, and the translation of the quotations 
into English forms the main portion of the work. The whole of the 
subject-matter is so arranged as to prove the point which Dr. Geiger set 
out to prove, and in the result we have what will be found to be a very 
helpful work to English and American missionaries all over the world 
whose sphere of labour is among the followers of the Prophet of Arabia.—B. 


26. Zhe Transvaal Boers: a Historical Sketch, by AFRICANUS. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged, with map of South Africa. We are pleased 
to observe that a second edition of this concise and admirable sketch has 
been called for. It contains an excellent introduction, in which the author 
truly says: “The average reader who has not had occasion to specialize 
will not, I think, be able to find a summary of Transvaal history in any 
one book, and I hope this publication will fill a gap.” “ The changes of 
Ministry in England, the ignorance or carelessness of home politicians, 
and the apathy of the home electorate, have from time to time thrown 
South African affairs into a crucible. The Liberal record is rather worse 
than the Conservative, and to say that is to say a good deal; but I have 


no party object in writing this book.” “There are some signs that this 
state of things is coming to an end, and that we intend to keep our word 
in future.” “I am quite certain that the average British citizen has not 


the least idea of the effect produced on our colonies and elsewhere by 
the oscillation of our electoral machinery.” The author writes with 
personal knowledge of South Africa and its people, and the public can 
find no better sketch than this impartial and concise historical record. 


Swan SONNENSCHEIN AND Co.; LONDON. 


27. The Moorish Empire: a Historical Epitome, by BUDGETT MEAKIN, 
some years editor of the Zimes of Morocco, author of “The Moors,” “ The 
Land of the Moors,” etc., with 115 illustrations. This work, consisting of 
more than 570 pages, with well-executed illustrations of subjects ancient 
and modern, with copious index, chart, and maps, is an exhaustive history 
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of the Moorish Empire in its various phases, from the earliest historic 
times to the present day. The author has divided his book into three 
parts—the first treating of internal development; the second, external 
relations of the empire; and the third literature, reviewing shortly the 
numerous works that have appeared both in history and in fiction, its 
journalism, such as it is, works recommended to be read, and an appendix 
of the classical authorities on Morocco. In short, the author has spared 
no labour and research to produce a standard work upon a region of the 
world comparatively little known, even ip these days of expeditions and 
explorations. The spirit in which the author has performed his task is 
evinced by his concluding remarks. He says: “ To trace the threads of 
the existing Moorish fabric back into the staple of the past ; to notice the 
converging gossamers which in due time united, forming the weft and woof 
of the nation; to observe the strengthening strands of racial tendencies 
extended on the loom of the Moroccan hills and plains; to mark the 
interlacing of those strands as to and fro the shuttle plied—of outside 
influences, foreign interests, and the desire for mutual protection; to 
mark with admiration how each tender filament, so fine as sometimes to 
be imperceptible without the aid of science, went to form the pattern which 
the great Creator had designed—all this was full of interest: the very 
labour of the task repaid itself.” 

The author considers that the political future and development of 
Morocco depends, like Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt, not upon “ native 
movements, but upon foreign interests.” In Morocco he considers that, 
“notwithstanding actual independence, the present state of affairs has 
induced a condition practically analogous. The fate of the Moorish 
Empire depends on the fate of Europe as truly as if it were reduced 
already to a provincial level . . . the factors which control its future are 
to be sought outside the country, not in it. So long as Morocco is left 
alone, its people will murmur and seethe; but they will neither destroy 
themselves, nor willingly submit to others.” 

The chapter on Foreign Rights and Privileges, the outcome of treaties, 
is of great importance, as they bear upon security of person and liberty in 
transactions ; jurisdiction and irresponsibility of consuls; rights to places 
of business, churches, and graveyards ; individual responsibility ; admission 
of strangers under an allied flag ; transportation of stores and merchandise ; 
the exportation of unsold goods; and various other subjects affecting the 
merchant, traveller, or foreign resident. We most cordially and strongly 
invite the attention of our readers to this most interesting, valuable, and 
important work. 


28. The Origin and Growth of Village Communities in India, by B. H. 
BaDEN-POWELL, M.A., C.LE. This is a praiseworthy and on the whole 
successful attempt to lay before English readers a succinct account of the 
origin and growth of village communities in India, as well, in order to 
render these intelligible, as a description of the very varied tenures under 
which the villages and estates under their control and management are 
held, with their relations to the State. To enter fully into the details of 
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the matters discussed by the author would necessitate the extension of 
this article almost to the size of the book itself. For an account of the 
state of village matters before 1870, and a general view of the agricultural 
races of India, the peculiarities of the latter affording in most cases a 
clue to the constitution of the communities themselves, we must accord- 
ingly refer our readers to Mr. Baden-Powell’s volume, and will in this 
place confine our attention to Chapter V., which describes the Indian 
village as it is, and points out the distinction between what: the author 
entitles the severa/ty and the joint villages. 

The severalty village, with the sub-heading of raiyatvdri, is defined to be 
one in which the ownership is in the form of independent holdings, and 
there is no acceptance of a joint responsibility for the revenue and 
expenses, and no joint ownership of the village site or any adjacent waste 
area. It is also said to be managed by a hereditary headman, but to this, 
although such is the general rule, it should be noted that there are 
occasional exceptions, as in the Southern Taltikas of the Surat (Stirat) 
Collectorate, where in the early days of our rule it was a settled policy, 
with a view to lessen the mischievous influence of certain Desais, originally 
mere farmers of the revenue who had practically usurped the ownership of 
the villages, to appoint stipendiary Patels or headmen, the custom being 
continued to the present day. The original villages were, as Mr. Baden- 
Powell says, constituted at a time when the people lived in tribes and 
clans, so that the first organized villages were settled by little sections 
of clans, when, it may be remarked, this was not accomplished by a single 
influential leader, whose descendants subsequently apportioned the lands 
amongst themselves according to their customs. As time went on, fresh vil- 
lages would be started by smaller offshoots from the parent villages, sometimes 
as mere hamlets (pura or para, whence the frequent termination of names 
of towns in pur, etc.), from the latter, and in the first instance under their 
jurisdiction, subsequently to split off under defined boundaries, and become 
separate units. These boundaries, as noted at the foot of page 61, are 
matters of the greatest importance in village life, and disputes with regard 
to them in former days frequently led to feuds and bloodshed. In Kolarian, 
and probably in Dravidian and other tribes, village lands were cultivated in 
common, and the proceeds shared as long as the degrees of consanguinity 
of the villagers remained sufficiently close to admit of a family under- 
standing in the community, but as the number increased and intermarriage 
with outsiders tended to widen and loosen those ties, the principle of 
joint ownership was gradually lost sight of and fell into disuse, leaving 
only a trace in some instances in the right of individuals descended from 
the original founders’ families to hold lands on more favourable terms 
than their fellow-cultivators, as in the case of Japti kherus (permanent tillers) 
in Gujarat, and of DAdrdékaris and others in the Khoti villages in the 
Konkan. 

The description thus given of severa/ty villages naturally applies also to 
many that have become joint owing to the force of circumstances, as, for 
instance, in the case of the X‘ofi villages in the Southern Konkan. The 
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original Xhotis were merely farmers or grantees of the right to levy 
revenue on the part of the State ; these, being men of influence and wealth, 
probably, became, more Jndico, guasi proprietors, and divided the village 
lands into shares for revenue purposes, leaving only the more substantial 
original tenants with rights of permanent occupancy adverse to their own, 
and liable to no heavier payments in kind or cash than the farmers 
themselves paid. 

The constitution of jozn¢ villages is said, no doubt correctly in the 
majority of instances, to be due to difference of peculiarities among the 
races to which their original foundation can be traced. The joint owners 
may share the estate in various ways. The first great distinction is that in 
one large class the present holders are a body descended from one man, 
or a number of near connections going back to one original ancestor, 
who at some time or other obtained the lordship or superiority, having 
obtained their present position through the principle of the Hindu joint 
family, according to which on the death of the single lord or joint lords 
all the male agnates succeeded together according to their place in the 
table of descent. In these cases, in reality, a much expanded family 
dominates the village, and (in some cases with the adventitious admission 
of strangers, as in the Bhdgdéri villages in the Bhartich Collectorate which 
are held by men of different castes) now constitutes the community. In 
a second class the villages represent the fission of a whole clan or tribe, 
and in a third they may have come together by voluntary association ; the 
latter of these cases, however, must be rare, and can only have arisen 
under the circumstance of the utter disruption of village ties brought 
about by such a proceeding as that of the Mahrdthas in farming out the 
revenues of villages or Talikahs to Court favourites, or the highest 
bidders in the market. 

The method under which an ancestrally shared village is continued in 
the form of a continued joint inheritance is well exemplified by a diagram 
at the foot of page 77, where the subdivision of an imaginary one of an 
area of 2,400 acres is traced down to an infinitesimal share in a third 
subdivision of a division. Subdivisions beyond a point such as this would 
descend to such a level as to render necessary the substitution for almost 
a nominal share of some privilege to be enjoyed by the holder in the 
shape of a favourable rent like those of the ‘“ permanent tillers” and 
Dhardkaris mentioned above. As long as the holding of an individual 
constitutes a share, however minute, the fractional payment of revenue 
and village expenses corresponds with the fraction of the land owned. 
But it often happens that in the course of time, owing to some cause or 
other, as, for instance, the revaluation of assessments by a Revenue Survey 
and Settlement, the shares cease to be exactly correct. The only alterna- 
tives for the sharers in apportioning the State demands they must 
severally meet are, then, a redistribution of lands in accordance with the 
revised valuation, or the acceptance by individual sharers as the propor- 
tionate payment on their shares of the total revised assessment on their 
portions of land. The latter alternative has, fortunately in the way of 
saving trouble to the Revenue administration, been adopted by the greater 
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number, if not all, of the shareholders in the joint Marvddér villages in the 
Kaira (Khera) Collectorate in the Bombay Presidency.* 

It is possible, as Mr. Baden-Powell remarks, that in joint villages the 
estate may be actually undivided, though such a case must be rare, and 
possibly exists in some of the Zé/ukdéri or Mevdsi villages in Ahmadabad. 
In such cases, as he points out, every co-sharer has possession of a portion 
of land that he cultivates or holds as a landlord for his own benefit, and 
the rent of the rest of the cultivated and the profits from the uncultivated 
land are held in common for the payment of revenue charges and expenses, 
anything beyond this being divided according to their nominal shares 
among the whole coparceny. 

In speaking of the Zélukdéri and Mevdsi villages in Ahmadabad, Mr. 
Baden-Powell has hardly sufficiently noticed the gradual deterioration in 
status of these once well-to-do landholders in consequence of the heads of 
the families having to provide maintenance (under the denomination of 
Jirdi) for the constantly increasing number of their relatives and the 
latters’ families. The members of these families, being aware that some- 
thing must according to custom be found for them out of the ancestral 
property, avoid even cultivating their own lands until they are driven to it 
from sheer necessity, and for the most part live a life of idleness, pre- 
ferring to feed on next to nothing so as to retain the nominal dignity of 
being considered shareholders. Legislation under the Taltikdari Acts re- 
ferred to has for the time being saved them from irretrievable ruin, but if 
something is not done to supply the blank in the incomes of the holders 
in chief caused by this perpetual drain, a blank that can never be filled by 
occasional lapses to the main estates, the estates must gradually diminish 
in value until the whole are held by men in the position of ordinary 
cultivating vayats. 

Enough has been said of the intensely interesting subjects dealt with in 
the book under review to show that it will well repay close study by those 
who desire to acquire a knowledge of the conditions of land-holding in 
India. A; &. 


* They retain at the same time their joint responsibility for the payment of the whole 
rental. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Problem of South African Unity, by W. Basitt WorsFOLp (George 
Allen, 156, Charing Cross Road, London). This is a concise and excellent 
statement of the principles which ought to guide our statesmen in con- 
solidating British rule and supremacy in South Africa, with the ultimate 
object of confederating the several British colonies. It also contains very 
important notes on such subjects as the rapid increase of the Batu popula- 
tion, the native franchise in the Cape and Natal colonies, the Glen Grey 
Act of 1894, the control of the natives and their education, the agricultural 
and other capacities of the Transvaal, the policy of Sir Bartle Frere, and 
the respective elements of population, native, Dutch, British, and European. 
It is an important contribution towards solving the problem of South 
African unity. 


The Order of St. John of Jerusalem: its History and Work in Peace 
and War, A.D. 1023-1900. A lecture by Mayor A. C. YATE, L5.C. 
(printed by the Bath Chronicle office). A very graphic and interesting 
lecture by a very competent authority. Its object is to promote more 
widely the operations of the St. John Ambulance Association and Brigade 
Institutions. Major Yate, when in India, succeeded in forming classes— 
one for ladies and the other for officers—at Dalhousie. The work is so 
beneficial that similar classes are being established in other centres. “First 
aid” and “nursing” instruction, in order to save life, is important, not 
only among the natives of India, but also among Europeans. The aim of 
the St. John Ambulance Association by popularizing “first aid” know- 
ledge, and by the services of its own trained Ambulance Brigade, helps to 
reduce the mischief of accidents to a minimum. We trust the work of 
the institutions will be widely taken in hand throughout the whole of India. 
Bombay would form an excellent head centre of the associations. 


Mahbib-ul-Albtb— Wyse, by KHAN BAHADUR MOoUuLvi KHUDA 
BAKHSH KHAN-SAHIB (printed in Haidarabad, Deccan, and dedicated to 
His Highness the Nizdm). This is a volume of 858 pages in the Persian 
language, giving the titles, authors, and description of all the Persian and 
Arabic books in the Haidarabad Library. It is arranged in alphabetical 
order. Presented by Mr. S. Khiida Bakhsh, M.A. Oxon. 


Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, vol. ix., Part II. Gujarat popula- 
tion—Musalmans and Parsis. Under Government orders (Government 
Central Press, Bombay). This volume consists of two parts—the one 
relating to the Musalmans, contributed by Khan Bahadur Fazalullah 
Lutfullah Faridi, Assistant Collector of Customs, Bombay ; and the other, 
or second part, relating to the Parsis, the joint contribution of the late 
Mr. Kharsedji Nasarvanji Seervai, J.p., a former Collector of Income Tax, 
and Khan Bahadur Bamanji Behramji Patel, Bombay. It contains also 
illustrations and a copious and useful index. 
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The Upanishads : Chhdndogya, vol. iv,, Part II., by V. C. SESHACHARRI, 
B.A., B.L. (G. A. Natesan and Co., Esplanade, Madras). The encourage- 
ment which the writer has received by publishing the first three volumes 
has prompted him to produce the present, which will be found as interesting 
as the previous volumes. It is well printed, and affords much valuable 
information. 


Ramayana—The Epic of Rama, Prince of India, condensed into English 
Verse, by RomesH Dutt, c.1.£. ‘The Temple Classics,” edited by Israel 
Gollancy (J. A. Dent and Co., Aldine House, London, W.C.). A con- 
veniently small volume, which will make this celebrated epic better known 
to the English reader. There is also a valuable epilogue by the well-known 
author. 


Who's Who, 1900. An Annual Biographical Dictionary. Fifty-second 
year of issue (Adam and Charles Black, Soho Square, London). A volume 
of upwards of 1,000 pages, containing correct information up to date, 
including many biographies of persons who came into prominence during 
last year. It forms a valuable acquisition to every library, and a necessary 
compendium to public men. 


The Englishwoman’s Year-Book and Directory, 1900. Second year of 
new issue, edited by Emity JANES, Secretary to the National Union of 
Women Workers of Great Britain and Ireland. Twentieth year (Adam 
and Charles Black, London). A most useful compilation by many helpers, 
carefully verified, extending over a large area, such as education, em- 
ployments of women, and professions; industrial, medicine, science, 
literature, art, music, sports, pastimes, and social life; public work, 
philanthropy, temperance, homes and charitable institutions, and religious 
work. The volume also contains, in alphabetical order, a list of the various 
homes and charitable institutions relating to women, girls, and children. 


The Derbyshire Campaign Series, Nos. 2 and 5—‘“ The g5th (the Derby- 
shire) Regiment in Central India”; “The 2nd Battalion Derbyshire 
Regiment in Tirah.” The former by GENERAL SiR JULIUS RAINEs, with 
an interesting introduction by CoLonet H. D. Hurcuinson, 1.s.c., Director 
of Military Education in India; the latter by Caprain A. K. SLEssor, with 
an introduction by BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR R. C. Hart, v.c., K.C.B., late 
commanding 1st Brigade Tirah Field Force. These interesting volumes 
relate the doings and experiences of the Derbyshires. The introduction 
to the latter, but for his decease, would have been written by Colonel Sir 
Robert Warburton, whose “lifelong experience of the frontier tribes, and 
the unbounded personal influence which his relationship with some of their 
chiefs no doubt assisted him to exert among them, would have added an 
immense interest and authority to his explanation and discussion of the 
cause which led up to their revolt against the British rule.” Nevertheless, 
the two works are full of valuable information of the heroic deeds of our 
army which have brought about peace and order in India. They contain 
maps and other illustrations, with valuable appendices. 
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Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, including a Sketch of 
Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa, by Davip LIvINGSTONE, 
with portrait and full-page illustrations (Ward, Lock and Co., London). 
A new edition of Dr. Livingstone’s celebrated work, which at the present 
time will be perused with renewed and intense interest. 


The Boer War: its Causes and its Interests to Canadians, with a 
Glossary of Cape Dutch and Kafir Terms, by E. B. Biccar. Fourth 
edition (Biggar, Samuel and Co., Toronto and Montreal). A well-written 
short sketch of the Boers and the war, by a Canadian, to his fellow- 
countrymen, on his return to Canada, after spending five years in South 
Africa. He shows the great interest which Canadians ought to take in the 
consolidation of South Africa under British rule. There is appended a 
table of distances. The glossary of Cape Dutch and Kafir terms will be 
found very useful to the English reader. 


Britain and the Boers. Who ts responsible for the War in South Africa? 
by Lewis APPLETON, F.R.H.S. (Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., 
London). An exceedingly useful work for reference, containing the 
despatches and other documents in chronological order from August 3, 
1881, to October 10, 1899, a review of the correspondence, a history 
of the controversy, and quotations, giving the opinions of our eminent 
public men from October 11 to December 1, 1899. 


True Stories of South Africa, by A SOLDIER (Thomas Burleigh, London). 
Well-written and chatty stories of the war against the Basutos and other 
districts in South Africa, including “A Night with the Outposts,” “A 
Narrow Escape,” ‘ Women, Soldiers, and Pumpkins,” “The Biter Bit,” 
and other interesting particulars in the life and experience of a soldier in 
time of war. 


Special Map of South Africa to illustrate the Military Operations, 1900 
(W. and A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh and London). A large and distinctly 
coloured map, showing the British colonies, the late Orange Free State, 
and the Transvaal, with letter-press denoting the various districts, their 
respective distances, and a diary of the war up to date. 


Pocket Guide to Paris. Conty’s Practical Guides (A. Nion, 30, Gerrard 
Street, Soho, London, W.). In view of the Paris Exhibition, this guide 
will be found exceedingly useful to English and American visitors. Besides 
numerous illustrations of streets, buildings, etc., and a guide to the whole 
city, it gives in a handy and concise form practical hints as to hotels, how 
to economize time, cost of living, and other useful information. 


We acknowledge with thanks the reception of the following : 

Report of the Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency 
Jor the Year 1898-99 (Government Central Press, Bombay) ;— Zhe 
Argosy, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 1900 (George Allen, London) ;—Zuderculosis, the 
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Journal of the National Association for the Prevention of Consumption and 
other Forms of Tuberculosis, vol. i., No. 2 (published by the Association, 
20, Hanover Square, W.) ;—Zhe /ndian Review, vol. i., 1900, Nos. 1 and 2 
(G. A. Natesan and Co., Madras) ;— Zhe National Magazine, New Series, 
a monthly review, vol. xiii. No. 10, October, 1899 (The Muhammadan 
Orphans’ Press, Calcutta) ;—/ournal of the Buddhist Text and Anthropo- 
logical Society, edited by Sarat Chandra Das, C.1.£., vol. vi., part iv., 1898 
(Baptist Mission Press, Luzac and Co., Calcutta) ;— Zhe Periodical, Nos. ix., 
x., xi. (Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen 
Corner, London, F.C.) ;—Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 
1897, United States Museum, part i. (Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1899) ;—From George Newnes, Limited, London: Zhe Strand 
Magazine for January, February, and March—TZhe Captain for January, 
February, and March—Zhe Wide World Magazine for January, February, 
and March—Z%e Sunday Strand Magazine for January, February, and 
March—7Z7t-Bits, weekly— Zhe Royal Atlas, parts 16-18—TZhe Arabian 
Nights, parts 13-15—TZhe King of Illustrated Papers, weekly-—— Unbeaten 
Tracts in Japan, by Mrs. Bishop, parts 3, 4;—Zhe Koloniale Zeitschrift, 
No. 1, January, 1900, edited by Dr. Hans Wagner (Leipzig, fortnightly) ; 
—The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures (continuing 
“ Hebraica”), vol. xvi., No. 2 (The University of Chicago Press, Luzac 
and Co. ;—#ib/ia, the American monthly of Oriental Research (Meriden, 
Conn., U.S.A.) ;—Za Revue des Revues (Paris) ;—La Revue Générale Belge 
(Brussels) ;—-- Rivista Minerva (Rome);— Zhe Contemporary Review 
(Isbister and Co., London) ;—Zhe ational Review (E. Arnold) ;—Zhe 
Indian Magazine and Review (A. Constable and Co., London) ;—Zv%e 
North American Review, January, February, and March (New York) ;— 
The Madras Review (Thompson and Co., Minerva Press, Madras) ;— 
Le Tour du Monde (Hachette, London and Paris) ;—ZLe Bulletin des Som- 
maires (Paris) ;—Revue Tunisienne, organe de l'Institut de Carthage, 
(Tunis) ;—Pudlic Opinion, the American weekly (New York) ;— Zhe Living 
Age (Boston, U.S.A.) ;—Zhe Monist (The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, U.S.A., and Kegan Paul and Co., London) ;—Current 
Literature (New York) ;—TZhe Canadian Gazette (London) ;—Zhe Harvest 
Field (Foreign Missions Club, London) ;—Sphinx, vol. ill., parts 2, 3 ;— 
Bibliothique Egyptologique (Williams and Norgate, Upsala and London). 


For want of space we regret we are obliged to postpone reviews of the 
following important works till our next issue: Sacred Books of the East, 
Satapatha Bréhmana, vol. xliv., part v., Books XI., XII., XIII., XIV. 
Julius Eggeling, edited by Max Miller (Henry Frowde, Oxford Clarendon 
Press ;—Jn Moorish Captivity : an Account of the“ Tourmaline” Expedition 
to Sus, 1897-98, by H. M. Grey (Edward Arnold, London) ;—/nnermost 
Asia: Travel and Sport in the Pamirs, by Ralph P. Cobbold (late 6oth 
’ Rifles), with maps and illustrations—Zhe Mysteries of Chronology, with 
proposal for a new English era, to be called the Victorian, by F. F. Arbuthnot 
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(William Heinemann, London, 1900) ;—Zhe Romance of Australian Ex- 
ploring, by G. Firth Scott, with maps and illustrations (S. Low, Marston and 
Co., London, 1899) ;—Zhe Practical Study of Languages, a guide for 
teachers and learners, by Henry Sweet, M.A., PH.D., LL.D., with tables and 
illustrative quotations (J. M. Dent and Co., London, 1899) ;—/mpressions 
of South Africa, by James Bryce, third edition, revised— South Africa of 
To-Day, by Captain F. Younghusband, c.1.£., with illustrations ;—Southern 
Arabia, by Theodore Bent and Mrs. Theodore Bent (Smith, Elder and 
Co., London, 1900) ;—TZhe Races of Man: an Outline of Anthropology 
and Ethnography, by J. Deniker, sc.p. (Paris), with 176 illustrations 
and two maps, The Contemporary Science Series (Walter Scott, Limited, 
London, 1900) ;—TZhe Story of the Australian Bushrangers, by George E. 
Boxall (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Limited, London, 1899) ;—Zhe 
Chahar Magala (“four discourses”) of Midhami-i-Aridi-t-Samarqandt, 
translated by E. G. Browne, M.A., M.B. (Luzac and Co., London, 1900), 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


InDIA: GENERAL.—The Viceroy asked all the provincial Governments 
in India to convene public meetings in aid of the Famine Fund, and on 
February 24 presided at a meeting held in the Calcutta Town Hall to form 
a Famine Relief Fund. His Excellency read a long list of liberal subscrip- 
tions promised, headed by a donation of £6,000 from Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress. Subscriptions to nearly 7 lacs of rupees were subscribed 
by Calcutta alone; amongst them are the following: The Viceroy, 
Rs. 10,000; Lady Curzon, Rs. 10,000; Sir Jotendro Mohan Tagore, 
Rs. 10,000; the Maharaja of Mymensingh, Rs. 5,000; Raja Ranjit Singh, 
Rs. 2,000, etc. H.H. the Maharaja Holkar has given a grant of 5 lacs 
of rupees. The Maharaja of Jeypore a donation of 15 lacs. 

The Mansion House Famine Fund amounted on March 23 to 
£144,000. . 

The numbers on relief at the beginning of the year were: Bombay, 
523,000 ; Panjab, 111,000; Central Provinces, 1,173,000 ; Berar, 199,000 ; 
Ajmir, 111,000; Rajputana, 199,000; Central India, 37,000; Bombay 
States, 330,000; Baroda, 61,000; North-West Provinces, 4,000; Panjab 
Native States, 1,000; total, 2,753,000. On March 23, the number is 
as follows: Bombay, 1,291,000; Panjab, 242,000; Central Provinces, 
1,494,000 ; Berar, 329,000; Ajmir Marwara, 110,000; Rajputana States, 
447,000; Central India States, 119,000 ; Bombay Native States, 474,000 ; 
Baroda, 59,000; North-West Provinces, 3,000; Panjib Native States, 
7,000; Central Province Native States, 47,000; Haiderabad, 182,000; 
Madras, 6,000 ; total, 4,810,000. 

The plague is fast increasing in Bengal, where there were 4,725 deaths 
from the disease in the third week in March. 

On March 2 Lord Curzon went on a tour to Assam, where he met with 
a very cordial reception. During his visit, and in reply to an address 
at Ganhati, he said: “The fact that not a single word of complaint has 
been expressed in any address regarding the late appalling earthquake, and 
the havoc which it caused, has stamped the people as a courageous race.” 
He added that the present system of carrying out the railway construction 
programme was inelastic and faulty, and that he was endeavouring to improve 
it. He regretted that he was unable to grant Assam a permanent seat on 
the Legislative Imperial Council. He thanked the people for their loyalty. 
His visit has given the utmost pleasure to all classes of the Province. 

The Indian Tea Association has just published returns showing the 
outturn of the crop of 1899. This amounted to 174,856,000 lb. There 
was a marked increase in Assam, Cachar, Sylhet, and the Dooars, but a 
decrease in Darjeeling district. 

The Maharaja of Darbhangah gave a grand féte in Calcutta in February 
last, when Lord and Lady Curzon, and over a thousand guests were 
present. His Highness has subscribed Rs. 12,000 to the Transvaal War 
Fund for the relief of the widows, orphans, and wounded. Amongst other 
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subscribers are two Ward Raj Estates—Hutwa and Burdwan—Rs. 10,000 
each ; Tikari, Rs. 7,500; the Nawab Asadullah of Dacca, the Maharaja 
Monindra Chandra Nandi of Kassimbazar, and the Maharao Umaid Singh 
(ruling chief of Kotah), Rs. 5,000 each. 

The Viceroy has presented the Cross of the Bath to Colonel the 
Maharaj Adhiraj Sir Pratab Singh, of Patiala, for services rendered in the 
Mohmand Expedition of 1897, and in Tirah. 

The Indian Mines Bill, by which it was sought to impose vexatious 
restrictions on labour, thus handicapping the coal and the gold industries, 
has been postponed for a year, in order that further information may be 
obtained. 

The Copyright Press Bill has been postponed for further consideration, 
in consequence of numerous objections from all sides. 

The total gold in reserve held in India is now about 8 crores of rupees. 

Mr. John Power Wallis, barrister-at-law, has been appointed Advocate- 
General at Madras in lieu of Mr. Arnold White, who has become Chief 
Justice. 

The Russian Government has appointed M. de Klemm, an official in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Consul-General at Bombay. 

The report of the Indo-European Telegraph Department for 1898-99 
shows a net profit of Rs. 6,97,303 on the year’s working, which gives a 
return of 6°03 per cent. on the capital invested, against that of 6°57 of the 
preceding year. 

The net receipts last year of the Indian Post Office increased by 
Rs. 3,91,000, while the charges only rose by Rs. 67,000. The net 
financial surplus was Rs. 22,21,000, as compared with 18? lacs in the 
previous year. 

The Commander-in-Chief, General Sir William Lockhart, died in Calcutta 
on March 18. 

The Indian Budget statement for the year 1900-1901 was presented at 
the Viceroy’s Council on March 21. The accounts for 1898-99 closed with 
a surplus of £ 2,641,000. The surplus for 1899-1900, in spite of a famine 
expenditure of £ 2,055,000, amounted to £2,553,000. It is estimated that 
next year there will be a surplus of £160,000, notwithstanding a famine 
expenditure of £ 3,335,000, and an increase of £746,000 in the military 
estimates. 

India has met all detnands for famine relief and railway construction 
without borrowing, and has passed to a gold standard through ordinary 
trade operations without adding to her indebtedness. 

The total trade for all India for the ten months ending January 31, 1900, 
was greater than for the same period in 1899, which was considered an 
abnormal year. 

The fifteenth Indian National Congress was held at Lucknow from 
December 27 to December 30 last. Nearly a thousand delegates were 
present, including over four hundred Muhammadans. There were 5,000 
visitors. The Congress unanimously passed a resolution in favour of 
the separation of judicial and executive functions. It protested against 
the Panjab Land Alienation Bill, on the ground that it was calculated 
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to diminish agricultural credit and impoverish the ryots. It expressed 
dissatisfaction with the currency measures of the Government, which, it 
declared, would have the result of depreciating the value of the savings of 
the masses, enhancing rents and indebtedness, and injuriously affecting 
manufacturers. A resolution was also adopted earnestly hoping that every 
effort would be made to stem the tide of alleged reactionary measures. 
Undiminished confidence was expressed in Sir William Wedderburn and 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. The next Congress will meet at Lahore. 

INDIA: FRONTIER.—Fort Jamrud will not be made over to the Khaibar 
Rifles, but will continue to be garrisoned by regular troops from Pesha- 
war. 

NATIVE STATES.—The Nizam of Haiderabad has offered his resources for 
the defence of the Empire. The Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior has asked 
permission to send troops and transport to South Africa, as also most of the 
reigning Princes and nobles of India. Among the former may be noted 
the Guikwar of Baroda, the Maharajas of Mysore, Jeypore, Jodhpur, 
Patiala, Ulwar, and Kashmir, the Begum of Bhopal, the Nawabs of Rampur 
and Bawalpur, and the Rajas of Nabha, Jhind, Faridkhot, etc. The 
Government has accepted horses for service from most of the above- 
mentioned States. Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has expressed 
through the Viceroy her warm appreciation of the loyalty thus exhibited. 

BurMa.—The first session of the Burma Legislative Council this year 
was held on January 4 last, when the Hon. Mr. Bayne introduced the 
Burma Vaccination Law Amendment Bill, and the Hon. Mr. Richards the 
Rangoon Waterworks Act Amendment Bill. 

The Bill creating changes in the judicial system of Lower Burma is 
now under consideration by the British Parliament. See our article on 
the subject. 

The surplus revenue last year amounted to 293 lacs of rupees, having 
risen from 235 lacs, the surplus of the previous year. Deducting the cost 
of the garrison, which amounts to 38 lacs, there is a net surplus of 255, 
which represents Burma’s contribution to the Imperial Exchequer. Burma 
promises, at this rate, to become the most prosperous province of the 
Indian Empire. 

A serious outrage was committed by the Was tribe on the British 
members of the Burmo-Chinese Boundary Commission, east of the 
Salween. The attack took place at midnight, February 17. The 
assailants were repulsed, but Major Kiddle, r.A.M.c., and Mr. Sutherland, 
political officer, were killed, and Mr. Litton, British Consul at Szu-mao, 
wounded. The Boundary Commmsioners, with a large force of British 
and Chinese troops, while exacting reparation for this outrage, met with a 
strong resistance. Sixty Was were killed, and the Chinese troops burned 
2,000 houses. 

An exploring-party of 75 Ghurka police, under Mr. Hertz and Captain 
Taylor, was attacked on February 13. Captains Taylor and Holloway, 
and four Ghurkas, were wounded. 

CryLon.—The tea crop for export during this year has been estimated 


at 138,000,000 lb., which is apportioned as follows: Russia, 6,000,0c0 Ib. 
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Australia, 16,000,000 Ib.; America, 5,500,000 lb.; other countries, 
2,500,000 lb, Total for foreign countries, 30,000,000 lb., leaving for the 
United Kingdom, 108,000,000 Ib. 

The colony is ahead of India in the matter of bacteriology. On 
January 31 last the Governor formally opened the Bacteriological Institu- 
tion at Colombo, which has been organized and fitted up through the 
liberality of Mr. de Soysa, the Ceylon millionaire. 

BALUCHISTAN.—The trade with Persia by the Nushki route is rapidly 
developing. Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes, late Consul at Kerman, in Persia, 
‘and Captain Webb Ware, the political officer at Nushki, have been 
strenuously co-operating during the last few years with a view to organizing 
a through trade route between these two towns, running on to Quetta. 
Postal stations have already been established along this route, and a 
telegraph is now under construction, the wire having been carried from 
Quetta to Panj-pai, within 50 miles of Nushki. Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes 
despatched an experimental caravan laden with Persian goods to Quetta. 
The experiment is watched with great interest. 

Persia.—H.I.M. the Shah, who intends to visit Europe and the Paris 
Exhibition this year, has been formally invited to pay a visit to England. 

The Russian Bank, at the request of the Government of the Shah, has 
advanced the sum of 223 million roubles at 5 per cent. to enable it to 
redeem the £500,000 loan of 1892, and to pay off the floating debt and 
salaries, and provide the Treasury with a balance. 

It is reported that a Russo-Persian Company, which has been in exist- 
ence some years past, has now obtained the concession for the Karakilissa- 
Tabriz-Teheran Railway. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes has been appointed Military Attaché to Sir H. 
Mortimer Durand, the British Minister at Teheran, and Major Chenevix 
Trench is going to Seistan as British Agent and Consular Representative 
in his place. 

AFGHANISTAN.—The whole of the country is absolutely peaceful. The 
Amir is enjoying good health, and in public durbar has stated that he is 
ready to place his troops at the disposal of the British Government to 
defend the British Empire. 

Rassaldar-Major Nawaz Khan, 15th Bengal Lancers, has been appointed 
British Agent at Kabul in the place of Nawab Ghaftir Khan, retired. 

Russia in Asia.—The Trans-Baikal section of the Siberian Railway, 
extending over a distance of 1,034 kilometres, was opened for traffic on 
February 4 last, thereby establishing uninterrupted steam communication 
from Western Europe through Asia to the Pacific Coast. The construction 
of the railway through Manchuria is proceeding rapidly; more than 
800 kilometres of line, out of the 2,500 required to connect the Trans- 
Baikal with Dalny and Port Arthur, have been laid, and traffic has been 
provisionally opened between Port Arthur and Mukden. As an induce- 
ment for emigration from Russia to the Far East, the Russian Government 
has fixed the fares on the Siberian Railway at a merely nominal figure, the 
fare from Kieff to Khabarovsk being as low as 342 10s. Thousands are 
taking advantage of this, and will leave for the Usuri region this spring. 
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TurKEYy IN Asia.—The ‘Alim Jebedullah, who had been exiled to 
Tayif for heading a deputation which waited upon the British Ambassador 
in November last to express the sympathy of Muhammadans with England, 
after undergoing very harsh treatment, has been sent to Jiddah. 

The Russian Government continues to press for the repatriation of 
Armenian refugees, which is strongly opposed by the Sultan. 

German post-offices have been inaugurated at Smyrna, Beirut, and 
Jerusalem. 

Baghdad, and some other towns in the same province, where military 
disturbances, pillage, etc., have been caused by the non-payment of the 
troops, have been temporarily tranquillized by the payment of a fortnight’s 
pay. 

The preliminary convention embodying the substance of the Jradé on 
the Konieh-Basra railway was signed on December 23 last. 

British Norta Borneo.—Mr. Hugh Charles Clifford, late British 
Minister at Pahang, has taken up his appointment as Governor and 
Commander -in-Chief of the territories under the jurisdiction of the 
Chartered Company. 

A force of Sikhs, under Captain Harrington, started from Gaya, and, 
after seven days’ march, fought two engagements with Mat Salleh, who 
had induced the Taga tribe to support him. He was defeated and killed. 
The Tagas have all submitted, and the rebel power in the interior has 
been completely broken up. i 

The Company have contracted for the construction of a railway, 60 miles 
in length, to connect the harbour of Gaya with Brunel Bay (where coal 
exists in large quantities), and the line now under construction with the 
interior. 

PHILIPPINES.—In January Colonel Bullard made a successful move 
southward, and captured Santa Tomaz. The report of the Philippines 
Commission regarding the establishment of civil government in the islands 
has been submitted to the American Congress by the President. It un- 
reservedly favours an administration analogous to that of a territory in the 
United States. 

Cuina.—Li Hung Chang entered upon his new appointment as Viceroy 
of Liang-Kwang in January last. 

Pirates, emboldened by successes, have been attempting to blackmail 
foreign firms in Canton under a threat of blowing up their offices with 
dynamite. 

An edict was signed in January by the Emperor Kwang Su, appointing 
as Emperor in his place Put Sing, a nine-year-old son of Prince Tuano. 
The edict is regarded as the natural result of the coup a@’état of 1898, giving 
increased power to the Dowager Empress. It is noteworthy that the 
selection of a posthumous heir, in the absence of male issue of the 
Sovereign, in conformity with the national usage, has a precedent in the 
adoption of a successor to Hsien Feng in 1854, who was subsequently set 
aside at the birth of the Emperor Tung Chi. 

An edict has been issued commanding Li Hung Chang to desecrate 
and destroy the tombs of the ancestors of Kang Yu-Wei, the reformer. 
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‘The anti-foreign attitude of the Government is becoming more pro- 
nounced. Several Chinese have been impeached on account of their 
relations with foreign enterprises. Sir Claude MacDonald has been taking 
active steps to release several who have been arrested and imprisoned on 
that account. 

The Shanghai American Association is of opinion that the attitude of 
the Dowager Empress towards the reformers will defeat the “ open-door ”’ 
policy in China, and that rebellion and anarchy are apprehended, and 
recommends prompt action on the part of the foreign Powers in China. 

Japan.—A significant sign of the part which Japan intends to play in 
Chinese politics in the future is that the Japanese Government has definitely 
offered to establish a military academy at Peking for the education of 
Chinese cadets by Japanese officers. The Chinese Government has not 
yet definitely replied whether the offer will be accepted, but it is believed 
that there is a disposition in Government circles to favourably entertain 
the proposal. 

Ecypt.—The Khedive has signed the decree renewing the prolongation 
of the Mixed Tribunals for five years from February 1 last. 

The financial accounts for 1899 show a surplus of £ 1,190,000 sterling. 
Comprised in the expenditure is an item of £272,000, representing the 
annual saving from the conversion of the Privileged Debt. Of the surplus, 
4778,000 is paid to the general reserve fund at the Caisse de la Dette, 
leaving £412,000 at the disposal of Government. 

Supan.—The first through train from Cairo to Khartum reached the 
latter place on January ro. 

Osman Digna, who was hiding in the hills near Tokar, was captured in 
January by a party sent out from Suakin. 

Major Peake has met, south of Jebel Ain, on the White Nile, a recon- 
noitring-party from Uganda, under Captain Gage. He also met a party of 
Belgians, under Major Henry and Lieutenant Monquedec, with Senegalese 
tirailleurs from Shambe. All proceeded to Omdurman. The French have 
evacuated Meshra-er-Rek and Fort Desaix. Major Peake reports from 
the White Nile that the third block of the sudd barriers was opened in 
February. 

Sir Francis Wingate and Sir Rennell Rodd are going to Kassala to 
delimit the Erythrea-Sudan frontier. 

Cases of insubordination occurred in two Sudanese battalions stationed 
at Omdurman. A court of inquiry has condemned seven Egyptian officers 
to dismissal from the service; one to be reduced in rank, and to be sub- 
sequently discharged with ignominy ; two to be placed on the unattached 
list ; and two to be reprimanded and placed at the bottom of the roll of 
officers. On March 15 His Highness the Khedive personally addressed 
and reprimanded the cashiered officers, and said that should any similar 
conduct occur again, it would meet with much heavier punishment. 

East Arrica.—Owing to the partial strike among the subordinate 
employés engaged on the construction of the Uganda Railway, the running 
of trains has been temporarily suspended. 

CENTRAL AFrica.—The Uganda Railway telegraph line reached the 
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Nile at Ripon Falls on February 18, thus establishing telegraphic com- 
munication between London and the sources of the Nile. 

A force, under Mr. Sharpe, the Administrator of British Central Africa, 
and Captain Margesson and Lieutenant Barclay, proceeded last October 
against Kazembe, one of the last Arab chiefs remaining in Northern 
Rhodesia, and who had been terrorizing the natives under his power and 
stopping British traders. Overtures were made to him on nearing his 
town, but in every case they were insolently rejected. On the arrival of 
the force, the town was found deserted, Kazembe having fled across the 
Tapala marshes into the Congo Free State. 

SoutH Arrica.—The situation in South Africa when our last issue went 
to press was as follows : 

NaTAL. —General Sir G. White, with his forces, was besieged by 
the Boers at Ladysmith. General Sir Redvers Buller was advancing 
vid Colenso to his relief. At Mafeking, on the north-west, Colonel 
Baden- Powell was holding out against a superior number of the 
enemy, who held possession of the country between that place and 
Kimberley. At the latter place Colonel Kekewich was also besieged, 
and his communications cut off. A force under Lord Methuen was 
advancing to his relief, and had fought battles at Belmont, Graspan, 
Modder River, and Magersfontein respectively, the losses on our side 
being great. 

On December 15 General Sir Redvers Buller, having made an un- 
successful attempt to advance to the relief of Ladysmith, retired to 
Chieveley Camp, with a loss of eleven guns and 1,097 officers and men 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. ; 

On December 23 Lord Roberts left England to take the chief command 
of British forces in South Africa. 

General Buller crossed the Tugela and captured Spion Kop on Janu- 
ary 23. The position had to be abandoned the next night, as it was found 
to be untenable, and he withdrew across the river. 

On February 5 he again crossed the Tugela and attacked the Vaal 
Krantz range, but three days later was compelled to retire to the south 
side of the river. 

On February 20 he attacked and occupied Colenso, and gradually drove 
the enemy back, taking position after position, when on February 28 Lady- 
smith was relieved, the enemy retiring with great precipitation to the north 
and west. The main force of Boers took up positions on the Biggarsberg 
and at Glencoe. 

On Lord Roberts advancing at Magersfontein, the Boers under General 
Cronje, though strongly entrenched, saw that their position was in 
jeopardy. On General French with a force of cavalry and field artillery 
outflanking them, they retreated, one body going east towards Bloemfon- 
tein and the remainder northwards. The former under General Cronje, 
numbering 4,600, were overtaken and surrounded in the bed of the 
Modder River at Paardeberg. After suffering several days’ bombardment 
and making an heroic resistance, the whole force surrendered on Feb- 
ruary 27. In the meantime General French had relieved Kimberley. 
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Lord Roberts followed up this success by marching dn Bloemfontein, 
and after several engagements he entered the capital without opposition 
on March 13, President Steyn and the main Boer forces fleeing to the 
north. 

Overtures for peace were received from the Presidents of the South 
African Republic and of the Orange Free State on March 6 by Lord 
Salisbury, based on the independence of the Republics, to which a reply 
was given to the effect that Her Majesty’s Government was not prepared 
to assent to the independence of either of the Republics. 

In the north of Cape Colony the Boer commandos which were in posses- 
sion of Colesberg, Dordrecht, Lady Grey, and Barkly East, all fell back, 
and crossed the Orange River, before Generals Clements, Brabant, and 
Gatacre, and dispersed in the direction of Basutoland. 

General Pole-Carew with a Brigade of Guards went by train from 
Bloemfontein as far as Springfontein, the railway being intact to Norvals 
Pont. They have now returned to Bloemfontein. Regular train service 
with the Cape was opened on March 19 vid Bethulie. 

MarFEKING is still besieged. 

Cape Cotony.—The imports in 1899 amounted to 419,207,549, against 
4£,16,682,438 in the previous year. The exports were £ 23,333,600, as 
compared with £ 25,318,701 in 1898. 

NiGer1a.—On taking over the administration at Lokoja on January 4, 
the Queen’s proclamation was read by the High Commissioner, Brigadier- 
General Lugard, who took oath of office and administered the same to 
Mr. W. Wallace, the Senior Resident; Mr. Mark Kerr, Colonial Secretary ; 
and Mr. Alistair Davidson, Attorney-General. The proclamation was in- 
terpreted to the assembled natives. 

The new territories will be divided, for administrative purposes, into 
districts with Residents, and subdivisions with Assistant-Residents. Borgu 
will be under a Military Governor. 

Captain Lang, c.M.c., and other British Commissioners have been 
selected to meet French Commissioners at Chaouron for the purpose of 
settling the boundary from the gth parallel of longitude and the river 
Ocpara up to the Niger, besides fixing the position of two enclaves on the 
Niger to be leased to France. 

Captain Carroll, of the Norfolk Regiment, and 150 men of the West 
African Frontier Force, while escorting the telegraph construction staff 
north-east of Lokoja, were attacked on January 9 by 2,000 Mitchi and 
Bassa tribesmen. Captain Eaton, of the East Kent Regiment, was severely 
wounded. The tribesmen left eighty dead on the field. A punitory 
expedition, composed of 500 men with guns, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lowry Cole, has defeated the tribesmen, inflicting 
heavy loss. 

Lacos.—Frederick G. Osborne, Esquire, has been appointed by Her 
Majesty to be an unofficial member of the Legislative Council of the 
colony. 

The prospects of the colony are bright. By the arrangement made with 
France, by which certain territory between Lagos and the Niger is recog- 
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nised as within the British sphere, while British rights over Sokoto are 
admitted, the pacification of a large tract of country is secured, and a 
large increase is expected in the cultivation of economic products. In 
1889 the total export and import trade was £839,504; in 1898 it was 
41,775,192, while the revenue rose from £57,633 to £196,444. 

Canapa.—The grain yield of the North-West Territories during the past 
year amounted to 12,000,000 bushels. 

The main estimates for the public service of the Dominion during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1 have been laid on the table of the House of 
Commons at Ottawa. They amount to $49,068,391, of which $20,475.350 
is authorized by statute and $28,593,641 is to be voted. This total is 
$2,781,841 greater than the main estimate of last year, and $2,048,482 less 
than the total estimates of 1900, which included two large supplementary 
votes. 

The British Columbian Government has been defeated on the second 
reading of the Redistribution Bill by a vote of 19 to 18. The Government 
was dismissed by the Lieutenant-Governor, who invited Mr. J. Martin to 
form a Government. 

A large part of the business section of Dawson City, Klondyke, was 
burned on January 10. The loss is estimated at $500,000. 

At Ottawa on March 16 the Senate adopted a resolution proposed by 
Sir Mackenzie Bowell setting forth that “serious delays having occurred in 
the prosecution of the Pacific cable undertaking through the hostility of 
the Eastern Extension Company, which is now demanding concessions 
from Australia that if granted will imperil its success, this House is of 
opinion that any further delay in proceeding with the construction of the 
cable will be inimical to the interests of the Empire, and strongly depre- 
cates granting further concessions to the Eastern Extension or any other 
companies.” 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—The Bill re-enacting the modus vivendi was passed 
unanimously on February 20 and the Legislature prorogued. The Bond 
and Morris factions were unable to unite in forming a Ministry, and the 
lack of suitable men prevented the formation of a Cabinet from the Bond 
party alone. The Governor therefore desired Sir James Winter to con- 
tinue in office temporarily until a solution should be arrived at. The 
Premier promised to do so, but on March 8 the Bond and Morris factions 
effected a union and secured a majority in the Legislature, and on March 15 
the Cabinet was formed as follows:* Mr. Bond, Premier; Mr. Cowan, 
Finance Portfolio; Mr. Lorwood, Justice; Mr. Murphy, Fisheries; Mr. 
Harvey, Colonial Secretary; Mr. Dawe, Mines; Mr. Woodford, Public 
Works. Mr. Knowling, the Leader of the Upper House, Mr. Morris, and 
Mr. Furlong are Ministers without portfolios. 

AustTraALasiA.—The gold yield of the seven Australasian colonies in 
1899 has been estimated at 4,462,488 oz. 

New SoutH WatLEs.—-The gold yield for December last amounted to 
50,058 oz. Exclusive of 10,719 oz. sent to the Victorian Mint, the yield 
for last year was 509,418 oz., valued at £ 1,936,985. 

A conference of Premiers, convened by Mr. Lyne in January, decided 
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to send a delegate from each federating colony to England to explain the 
Commonwealth Bill to the Imperial Government. The delegates are now 
in London. See our article on the Bill. 

The Hon. Henry Copeland has been appointed Agent-General for the 
colony in London. ; 

Victoria.—The Victorian and New South Wales Governments have 
agreed to accept the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company’s proposals to 
lay a direct cable between the Cape and Australia, and considerably to 
reduce the present charges, on condition that the company is allowed to 
open its own offices in the principal cities for the receipt and despatch of 
messages. 

Mr. Chamberlain has endorsed a protest from the Pacific Cable Board 
against the above concessions, and the Premiers of Victoria and New 
South Wales are considering the subject. 

The value of the Victorian butter exported last year was £1,404,364, or 
double the value of that exported in the previous year. The yield of gold 
last year was 862,411 Oz. 

QUEENSLAND.—The revenue for the first eight months of last year 
amounted to £3,043,500, as compared with £2,708,500 for the same 
period of 1898. The expenditure was £ 2,605,300, as compared with 
42,310,400 during the same period of 1898. The revenue exceeded the 
expenditure by £438,300. The yield of gold for 1899 was 947,626 oz. 

West AuSTRALIA.—The total revenue for the year 1899 amounted to 
42,633,081, against £ 2,604,942 during 1898. The yield of gold for 1899 
was 1,643,871 Oz. 

New ZEALAND.—Statistical returns show that the population on Decem- 
ber 31, 1899, was 796,389, including 39,854 Maoris. The value of the 
imports for 1899 is £8,739,633, and that of exports £11,938,335, in- 
cluding dairy produce £701,742, and gold 41,513,173. 

Samoa.— After the United States Senate had ratified the new Samoan 
treaty, the German flag was hoisted at Apia on March 1, the ceremony 
being attended by the officials of the treaty Powers and by Mataafa and 
Tamasese. A public reconciliation subsequently took place between the 
two chiefs. Dr. Solf, President of the Municipality, is Governor, and Herr 
Knipping acts as Chief Judge and Vice-Governor. The Supreme Court, 
the Municipal Council and Magistracy, and the Consular Courts have been 
abolished. Existing laws remain in force. The natives are awaiting news 
from Germany regarding the future form of Government. 


Obituary.—The deaths have been recorded during this quarter of :— 
The Hon. Naoroji N. Wadia, c.1.£.,a prominent citizen of Bombay ;—Vice- 
Admiral S. S. Lowther Crofton (China 1841) ;—Major-General Sir F. R. 
Pollock, K.c.s.1. (Panjab 1848, Frontier expeditions, Seistan Mission, etc.); 
—General H. Hopkinson, c.s.1., Bengal Staff Corps (Koladyne Hill 
expedition 1847-48, Panjab campaign 1848-49, Burma 1852, Bhutan 1865) ; 
—Major S. M. Mason, 4th Lancers (Burma 1888-89) ;—Major-General 
A. H. King, c.s. (Crimea) ;—Major-General W. K. Fooks (Sutlej 1846, 
Multan and Gujerat 1848-49, Kohat Pass 1850, Mutiny) ;—The Rt. Hon. 
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Harry Escombe, ex-Premier of Natal ;—Colonel R. O. F. Steward (Crimea) ; 
—Colonel F. V. G. Bird, r.M.L.1. (Zulu war 1879) ;—Major-General G. 
Hutchinson, c.B., c.s.1 (Sutlej 1846, Mutiny) ;—Captain C. F. Newland, 
R.N. (Borneo expedition 1846) ;—Major-General E. A. Saunders, formerly 
Madras Staff Corps (Central India 1858-59) ;—Colonel W. H. Watson, 
R.A. (Crimea) ;—Major-General A. R. McMahon (second Burmese war) ;— 
Colonel E. de Laval Tarleton, late R.A. (Mutiny) ; — Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. Handyside, late r.a. (Crimea) ;—Sir Gregory Paul, Advocate-General, 
Calcutta ;—Mr. E. L. Layard, formerly Ceylon Civil Service ;—Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. N. Young, formerly Cheshire Regiment (Peshawar Frontier 
1853) ;—Surgeon-Major A. Grant, Bengal Army, retired ;—Commander 
G. K. Moore, r.N. (Zulu war 1877-79) ;—Captain H. G. Leigh (Egypt 
1882, Nile expedition 1884-85) ;—Colonel H. O. Selby, r.x. (Afghan war 
1879-80) ;—Major-General H. E. T. Williams (Burma 1852, Mutiny cam- 
paign) ;—Deputy Surgeon-General D. Cullen (Crimea, Mutiny) ;—Captain 
G. O’Brien Theodore Carew, c.1.E., late Indian Navy (Mutiny) ;—Captain 
P. H. Price-Dent, Devonshire Regiment (Chitral relief and Tirah expe- 
ditions) ;—Vice-Admiral R. Duckworth-King (Black Sea, China) ;—Rear- 
Admiral S. C. Darwin (Malay Peninsula, Abyssinia) ;—General Boyd, 
Bombay Staff Corps ;—Major-General H. T. Duncan, c.s.1., late 1.s.c. ;— 
Mr. Thomas Shelford, c.M.c., member of the Legislative Council, Straits 
Settlements ;—Dr. R. Collum, the late Hon. East India Company’s Service 
(Sind) ;—Colonel Sir Trevor Wheler, late Indian Staff Corps (Sutlej 1846, 
Burma 1852-53, Mutiny campaign, Central India, Eusofzai expedition 1863, 
Bhutan 1865-66) ;—General J. E. Thackwell, c.p. (Sind, Crimea) ;— 
Colonel T. T. Carter-Campbell, R.z. (Sikkim, Umbeyla, Abyssinia) ;—Sir 
A. C. Weldon, for some years in the Madras Army ;—Colonel M. F. 
Stokes (Burma 1886-89);— The Marquis of Lothian ; — Vice-Admiral 
W. H. Haswell (St. Jean d’Acre, West Coast of Africa, etc.) ;—Captain 
A. S. Wingate, killed in South Africa (Chitral Relief Force, Tochi Field 
Force and Tirah campaign) ;—Lord Ava, of wounds in South Africa ;— 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. F. Darvall (Afghan war 1879-80) ;—Mr. F. C. 
Crump, c.s., Haiderabad Residency ;—Lieutenant-General W. H. Whit- 
lock (Burmese war 1852-53, Mutiny campaign) ;—Baron von Ernsthausen ; 
—Lieutenant-Colonel A. Boulger, v.c. (Mutiny, Egypt 1882) ;—Major- 
General A. H. Heath, late r.A. (Panjab 1848-49, Delhi 1857) ;—Mr. 
N. R. Ranina, author and journalist;—-The Rev. Dr. Chalmers, of 
Chemulpo, Karea, a learned authority on China ;—General J. M. Perceval, 
c.B. (Kaffir war 1852-53) ;—Major A. O. White (Zulu war 1879) ;—Major- 
General Sir C. Louis, r.m. (Syria, Baltic) ;—Lieutenant W. St. Aubyn 
Wake, p.s.o. (Benin and Siama expeditions) ;—Mr. C. Paget Carmichael, 
€.S.1., late Bengal Civil Service ;—Major-General G. G. Cunliffe, late 
Bengal Staff Corps (Mutiny) ;— Colonel J.G. Cockburn, late Royal 
Worcester Regiment (Hazara, Black Mountain, and Lushai expeditions) ;— 
Colonel E. W. Cuming (Crimea) ;—Major A. W. Cockburn, late R.E. 
(Burma 1886-87) ;—Admiral E. H. Somerset, F.R.c.s. (Baltic 1854-55) ;— 
General G. C. Clarke, c.p. (Crimea) ;—Captain R. E. Foley (Hazara and 
Manipir expeditions); Lieutenant-Colonel Ambrose H. Bircham, late 
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King’s Royal Rifle Corps (Zulu campaign 1879); Captain H. J. Wallack 
(Sutlej campaign 1845-46); Vice-Admiral George Wodehouse (Navarino, 
Baltic) ;—Lieutenant-Colonel G. B. Paton (Perak expedition 1875-76) ;— 
Major-General C. M. Cotton ;—Admiral T. H. Mason (China) ;—Rev. 
W. H. Green, head of the Theological Department of Princetown Uni- 
versity, U.S.A., and a Professor of Biblical and Oriental literature ;— 
General H. A. Carleton, R,A. (Indian Mutiny campaign) ;—Mejor-General 
A. R. Fraser, late 3rd Madras Light Infantry ;—Major-General E. N. 
Norton, Madras Staff Corps (Goomsoor campaign 1847) ;—Captain H. G. 
Majendie, Rifle Brigade, in South Africa (Burma 1888-89, Sudan 1898) ;— 
Captain R. J. Vernon, King’s Royal Rifle Corps, in South Africa (Manipir 
expedition 1891) ;—Captain H. M. Blair, Seaforth Highlanders, in South 
Africa (Chitral Relief expedition) ;—Lieutenant-Colonel W. Aldworth, 
D.s.0., in South Africa (Burma 1885, Isazai expedition 1892, Chitral 
Relief Force 1895, Tirah 1897-98) ;—Captain E. J. Dewar, King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps (Manipir expedition) ;—Major-General G. W. C. Plowden, 
late 1.s.c. (Indian Mutiny campaigns) ;—Lieutenant-Colonel M. E. H. O. 
Welch, 1.c.s. ;—Lieutenant-Colonel T. A. Freeman, late East Surrey 
Regiment (Sudan 1885);—-Mr. A. B. Sutherland, political officer to 
the Burmo-Chinese Boundary Commission (killed near the Salween) ;— 
Major C. R. Day, Oxford Light Infantry, in South Africa (Malabar 1885) ; 
—Captain T. H. Berney, West Yorkshire Regiment, in South Africa 
(Ashanti expedition 1895-96) ;—General E. J. Lawder, late Madras Staff 
Corps (Indian Mutiny campaign 1858-59) ;—Major E. L. Guilding, Essex 
Regiment (Sudan 1884) ;—Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel C. G. H. Sitwell, 
D.s.0., in South Africa (Afghanistan, Egypt 1882, Uganda Protectorate) ;— 
Captain the Hon. R. H. L. J. de Montmorency, 21st Empress of India’s 
Lancers, in South Africa (Sudan 1898) ;—Captain R. H. E. Holt, r.a.M.c., 
in South Africa (North-West Frontier 1897-98) ;—Captain S. L. V. 
Crealock, Somerset Regiment, in South Africa (Burma 1885-87) ;— 
Lieutenant V. F. A. Keith-Falconer, Somerset Regiment, in South Africa 
(North-West Frontier 1897-98) ;—Lieutenant H. N. Field, Devon Regiment, 
in South Africa (North-West Frontier 1897-98) ;—General Bukshi Gunda 
Singh, c.s.1., Commander-in-Chief of the Patiala Army (Afghan campaign 
1878-80) ;—Lady Seshadri Iyer, wife of the Dewan of Mysore ;—Colonel 
O. C. Hannay, late Argyll Highlanders, in South Africa (Zulu campaign 
1879) ;—Colonel W. H. Davis, late Inniskilling Fusiliers (Eusofzai expe- 
dition, Mutiny) ;—Captain C. W. C. Cass, 1st Shropshire Regiment (Sudan 
expedition 1885) ;—General Sir William Lockhart, Commander-in-Chief in 
India (Bhutén 1864-66, Abyssinia 1867-68, North-West Frontier 1868, 
Sumatra 1875-77, Afghanistan 1879-80, Burma 1885-87, Miranzai 1891, 
Isazai 1892, Waziristan 1894-95, and Tirah 1897 ;—Sir Edmund Fane, 
British Minister to Denmark ;—Admiral Sir Henry Fairfax (Africa, 
Australia) ;—Captain John Wilson, North Staffordshire Regiment (Dongola 
expedition 1886). 


March 23rd, 1900. 





